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Preface 


/ 

It was my reading and outlining of Frederick Copleston’s masterful A 
History of Philosophy during my student days that first sparked off my 
interest in doing a comprehensive study of the cosmological argument 
for the existence of God. Copleston’s History provides the broadest 
historical survey to date of the cosmological argument, but his 
expositions of the various versions of the proof are necessarily brief and 
must be extracted from the wide range of other material presented in his 
work. Perhaps the finest overall study on the cosmological argument up 
to this point is R. L. Sturch’s unpublished Oxford doctoral thesis ‘The 
Cosmological Argument’. Unfortunately, Sturch’s survey of the argu¬ 
ment, because it is broader than mine, is much less detailed and 
sometimes contains positive misunderstandings. What I have sacrificed 
in breadth, I have attempted to make up in analysis and accuracy. A 
comprehensive, scholarly history of the cosmological argument still 
remains to be written. Such a history would include the cosmological 
arguments of Fakhr al-Dfn al-RazI, Bonaventure, Suarez, Descartes, 
Locke, Clarke and Wolff, thinkers whom I have not included in this 
study. But my present work is a step in that direction. In this book I have 
chosen to analyse in detail the cosmological arguments of thirteen of the 
proof’s greatest proponents; these constitute the peaks in the long 
history of the argument and are exemplary models of the various forms 
which the cosmological argument assumes. In the final chapter of this 
work, I attempt to formulate a typology of the various versions 
surveyed and to distil what I perceive to be the major critical issues 
involved in each form of the argument. 


II 

I hope that this study will help to meet a serious need in the 
contemporary debate over the argument. For the past thirty years or so. 


ix 
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philosophers of religion interested in argumentative theism have been 
preoccupied with the ontological argument, but interest in that proof 
now appears to be waning, and there are glimmers of a revival of interest 
in the cosmological proof, if one can judge by the frequency of articles 
on the subject in philosophical journals. But contemporary writers have 
by all indications a woeful ignorance of the historical versions of the 
argument. I am amazed at the shallow and often grossly inaccurate 
expositions of the differing forms of the argument given by con¬ 
temporary authors. As a result of these misunderstandings, many of the 
purported refutations of the cosmological argument are aimed at straw 
men. In fact, as a result of my research, I would venture to say that if one 
were to pick up at random an article on the cosmological argument, it is 
probably historically inaccurate and focuses on the wrong issues. This 
makes it indeed a challenge to present and perspicaciously analyse the 
most significant versions of the cosmological argument, and I approach 
the task with trepidation. For I am sure that if most of the expositions 
and critiques I have read are filled with errors evident to me, then the 
chances are that my own analysis is also in error in places. But the 
frustration is that I do not know where those places are; so I must beg 
the reader’s indulgence when he discerns instances in which I have 
unknowingly erred. 


Ill 

What exactly constitutes a cosmological argument? Probably the best 
definition is that the cosmological argument is an a posteriori argument 
for a cause or reason for the cosmos. Three items in this definition 
deserve emphasis. First, the cosmological argument is an a posteriori 
argument. Unlike the ontological argument, the cosmological argument 
always contains an existential premiss, that is, it asserts that something 
exists. The fact that the argument may also employ a priori principles, 
such as the principle of contradiction or the principle of causality, does 
not negate the fact that the argument as a whole is a posteriori , since its 
truth is dependent on the fact that something exists. 1 Second, the 
cosmological argument seeks a cause or reason. Some versions of the 
argument conclude to a being which is the first cause of the universe, 
either in a temporal sense or in rank. Other versions posit a being which 
is the sufficient reason for the world. The distinction between cause and 
reason is an important one that is rarely appreciated but one that must 
be maintained if we are correctly to understand the different forms of 
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the argument. Third, the cosmological argument seeks to account for 
the cosmos. Most versions of the cosmological argument and certainly 
all of the modern ones attempt to account for the existence of the world. 
But the prime mover arguments do not seek a cause of the world’s 
existence, but a cause of the world’s being a cosmos, usually by positing 
an astronomical system of spheres set in motion by the prime mover. 
Here a somewhat arbitrary and hazy boundary is drawn between the 
cosmological and teleological arguments, the latter also seeking a cause 
of the world’s being a cosmos, but with the emphasis on order, design, 
and the adaptation of means to ends. The cosmological argument, then, 
does not necessarily have to conclude to a cause of the universe’s 
existence, for its ancient forms were dualistic and sought merely to 
account for cosmic motion. 

The cosmological argument has a long and venerable history, 
possessing a resilience under criticism that is truly remarkable. Its 
intersectarian appeal is broad, and it has been propounded by Greek 
pagans, Muslims, Jews, Christians, both Catholic and Protestant, and 
even pantheists. Among the catalogue of its supporters are the greatest 
minds of the Western world: Plato, Aristotle, ibn Sfna, al-Ghazall, ibn 
Rushd, Maimonides, Anselm, Bonaventure, Aquinas, Scotus, Suarez, 
Descartes, Spinoza, Berkeley, Locke and Leibniz. The durability of the 
argument and the stature of its defenders is eloquent testimony to the 
fact that to man this world is somehow just not sufficient of itself, but 
points to a greater reality beyond itself. 


IV 

I should like to thank my wife Jan for her production of the typescript; I 
consider her a full partner in this enterprise. I am indebted to Professors 
Anthony Kenny and John Hick for their reading and commenting on 
the text. I also wish to express my gratitude to the late Mr Hugh 
Andersen and Mr and Mrs F. C. Andersen of the Baywood Corporation 
for their generous grant that made this research possible. 

Munchen, W illiam Lane C raig 

Bundesrepublik Deutschland 

NOTE 

1. For a good statement of this point, see William L. Rowe, The Cosmological 
Argument (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1975), p. 3. 



Chapter 1 

Plato 


Plato (428-7 b.c. - 348-7 b.c), in introducing natural theology into the 
subject matter of Western philosophy, has rightly been called the creator 
of philosophical theism. 1 In his dialogues we can discover the philo¬ 
sophical roots of both the cosmological and teleological arguments for 
the existence of God. The cosmological proof finds only brief statement 
in Plato’s thought; indeed, it is the presence of teleology in the universe 
that forms the primary foundation for Plato’s theism. 2 But Plato does 
have a proof for God or gods from motion, and Cicero was correct in 
pointing to Plato and Aristotle as the originators of the classic prime 
mover argument. 3 

Plato’s proof for a first mover may be found in the tenth chapter of the 
Laws.* In this exchange between the Athenian stranger and Cleinas, 
Plato’s specific object is the refutation of atheism. He appears to regard 
the existence of the gods as crucial for giving to his system of political 
laws a trans-cultural authority. 3 He wants to prove that the principles of 
justice are not simply pragmatic inventions of statesmen, but that they 
exist by nature and are therefore obligatory upon all men. No one, 
observes the Athenian, ever broke the laws intentionally unless he 
believed: (1) that the gods do not exist, or (2) that if they do they have no 
concern for the affairs of men, or (3) that they are easily appeased by 
prayers and sacrifice. 6 Plato essays to refute each point; his proof for 
God constitutes the refutation of the first. 

When challenged to prove the existence of the gods, Cleinas offers a 
teleological argument and a proof from universal consent. 7 But the 
Athenian counsels him that these proofs will not be found convincing by 
those who would deny the gods’ existence. Such persons argue that the 
heavenly bodies are only earth and stone and that the order we perceive 
in the universe is merely the product of the interaction of chance and 
regularity. 8 The heavenly bodies are formed from the basic elements fire, 
water, earth, and air by chance combination plus internal structural 
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affinities. In this way heaven and all that is in it was formed, as well as 
animals, plants, and the orderly procession of the seasons; they are not 
the product of intelligent purpose at all. Gods, like the laws of states, are 
simply inventions of men and may be disregarded. 9 Hence, neither the 
teleological argument nor the proof from universal consent will have 
much force in persuading persons who hold to such opinions. 

The Athenian therefore proposes a new proof. The source of the ‘vain 
opinion of those physical investigators’ is that they are ‘ignorant of the 
nature and power of the soul’. 10 They do not realise that soul came 
before the body and is the source of all its changes. The Athenian then 
offers this proof from motion: 

Ath. . . . Someone says to me, ‘O stranger, are all things at rest and 
nothing in motion, or is the exact opposite of this true, or are some 
things in motion and others at rest?’—To this I shall reply that some 
things are in motion and others at rest .... 

. . . there is a motion able to move other things, but never to move 
itself;—that is one kind; and tfrere is another kind which can always 
move itself as well as other things . . .,—that is also one of the many 
kinds of motion .... 

. . . when one thing changes another, and that another, of such will 
there be any primary changing element? How can a thing which is 
moved by another ever be the beginning of change? Impossible. But 
when the self-moved changes other, and that again other, and thus 
thousands upon tens of thousands of bodies are set in motion, must 
not the beginning of all this motion be the change of the self-moving 
principle? . . . 

... If... all things were at rest in one mass, which of the above 
mentioned principles of motion must necessarily be the first to spring 
up among them? Clearly the self-moving .... Then we must say that 
self-motion being the origin of all motions, and the first which arises 
among things at rest as well as among things in motion, is the eldest 
and mightiest principle of change, and that which is changed by 
another and yet moves other is second .... 

. . . And what is the definition of that which is named ‘soul’? Can we 
conceive of any other than that which has been already given—the 
motion which can move itself? . . . 

. . . soul is the first origin and moving power of all that is,.. . she 
has been clearly shown to be the source of change and motion in all 
things .... 

... In the next place, must we not of necessity admit that the soul is 
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the cause of good and evil . . . , if we suppose her to be the cause of all 
things? . . . 

. . . And as soul orders and inhabits all things that move, however 
moving, must we not say that she orders also the heavens? . . . 

. . . One soul or more? More than one— ... at any rate, we must 
not suppose that there are less than two—one the author of good, and 
the other of evil.... 

. . . Shall we say then that it is the soul which controls heaven and 
earth, and the whole world?—that it is a principle of wisdom and 
virtue, or a principle which has neither wisdom nor virtue? . . . 

... If ... we say that the whole path and movement of heaven, and 
all that is therein, is by nature akin to the movement 
and. . . calculation of mind, and proceeds by kindred laws, 
then, ... we must say that the best soul takes care of the world and 
guides it along the good path .... 

. . . Then, . . . since soul carries all things round, either the best soul 
or the contrary must of necessity carry round and order and arrange 
the revolution of the heaven. 

Cle. And judging from what has been said, stranger, there would be 
impiety in asserting that any but the most perfect soul or souls carries 
round the heavens .... 

. . . Ath. If the soul carries round the sun and moon, and the other 
stars, does she not carry round each individual of them? 

Cle . Certainly .... 

. . . Ath. And this soul of the sun . . . ought by every man to be deemed 
a god .... 

. . . And of the stars too, and of the moon, and of the years and 
months and seasons, must we not say in like manner, that since a soul 
or souls ... are the causes of all of them, those souls are 
gods,. . . whatever be the place and mode of their existence;—and will 
anyone who admits all this tolerate the denial that all things are full of 
gods? 

Cle. No one, stranger, would be such a madman. 11 

With this proof Plato has introduced argumentative theism into 
philosophy. The radical novelty which Plato ascribes to this argument is 
evident from his various descriptions of the proof: a ‘singular’ argument, 
‘my unfamiliar argument’, ‘this most deceptive argument. . ., too much 
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for you, out of your depth and beyond your strength’. 12 There are 
foreshadowings of his proof from motion among the pre-Socratic 
philosophers. Alcmaeon had said that the soul is immortal because it is 
forever in motion like the sun, moon, and stars, and Parmenides had 
sought a source of Being as Plato seeks a source of motion. 13 
Nevertheless, Plato is the first to attempt to prove scientifically that 
immortal soul is the apyr} Kivrjosax; and that this is God. 14 Plato, then, 
marks the true beginning of the cosmological argument. His proof may 
be outlined as follows: 

1. Some things are in motion. 

2. There are two kinds of motion: communicated motion and self- 
motion. 

3. Communicated motion implies self-motion because: 

a. Things in motion imply a self-mover as their source of motion 
i. because otherwise there would be no starting point for the 

motion 

a. because things moved by another imply a prior mover. 

b. If all things were at rest, only self-motion could arise directly from 
such a state 

i. because a thing moved by another implies the presence of 
another moving thing. 

ii. But this contradicts the hypothesis. 

4. Therefore, the source of all motion is self-motion, or soul. 

5. Soul is the source of astronomical motion because: 

a. The heavens are in motion. 

b. Soul is the source of all motion. 

6. There is a plurality of souls because: 

a. There must be at least one to cause good motions. 

b. There must be at least one to cause bad motions. 

7. The soul that moves the universe is the best soul because: 

a. The motions of the heavens are good, being regular and orderly 
like those of the mind. 

8. There are many souls, or gods, because: 

a. Each heavenly body is a source of self-motion. 

We may now use this outline for a more detailed analysis of Plato’s 
argument. 

When Plato asserts that some things are in motion, he has more in mind 
than movement in space. Taylor suggests ‘process’ as a translation of 
Kivr)oiq. ls Plato himself lists ten kinds of motion, including change in 
size and wasting away. 16 Since self-motion is later declared to be the 
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function of soul, motion must be taken to include mental activities and 
changes as well as physical movements. Hence, Plato is arguing, in effect, 
for a first source of change. 

Presumably Plato would justify the first step in his argument by 
appealing to the obvious things in motion all around us. We shall see that 
he was especially struck by the grandeur of the motions of the stars, the 
planets, the moon, and the sun. This point of departure marks the proof 
as an a posteriori demonstration for God’s existence. A simple look at the 
world around us is sufficient to convince us that some things are in 
motion. 

Second, there are two kinds of motion: communicated motion and self- 
motion. Of the ten types of motion, explains Plato, self-motion is 
‘superior to all the others’. 17 For self-motion stands apart from all the 
other types, which could all be classed as communicated motion. Self- 
motion is originated from within the mover itself, while all other motion 
is imparted to the moving thing from another thing. For example, self- 
motion occurs when I decide and execute the act of writing, but 
communicated motion occurs when the pen moves across the page, not 
of its own power, but at the instigation of another, in this case a self¬ 
mover. Broadly speaking, then, there are two kinds of motion: com¬ 
municated motion and self-motion. 

Plato’s third step is clearly of crucial significance to the cogency of his 
argument: communicated motion implies self-motion. He offers two lines 
of support. First, things in motion imply a self-mover as their source of 
motion. In other words, a series of things being moved by another must 
terminate in a first mover, which will be a self-mover. The reader will 
recognise this as the well-known infinite regress argument. Plato 
contends that such a series must end in a first self-mover because if it did 
not, then there would be no first source, no beginning, no starting point 
of change. This is because a thing moved by another implies, by 
definition, that there is something causally prior to it causing it to move. 
The implicit assumption here is that if motion has no beginning, then it 
cannot exist now. Plato does not defend this with any argument, 
however. He simply maintains that either the series of things moved by 
another begins with a self-mover or it does not begin at all. The latter 
alternative is taken as self-evidently ridiculous. 

There is a fascinating passage in the Phaedrus in which Plato attempts 
to prove the immortality of the soul and upon which the Laws argument 
is based that may shed some light on Plato’s reasoning. He writes, 

The soul through all her being is immortal, for that which is ever in 
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motion* is immortal; but that which moves another and is moved by 
another, in ceasing to move ceases also to live. Only the self-moving, 
since it cannot depart from itself, never ceases to move, and is the 
fountain and beginning of motion to all that moves besides. Now, the 
beginning is unbegotten, for that which is begotten must have a 
beginning; but this itself cannot be begotten of anything, for if it were 
dependent upon something, then the begotten would not come from a 
beginning . f But since it is unbegotten, it must also be indestructible. 
For surely if a beginning were destroyed, then it could neither come 
into being itself from any source, nor serve as the beginning of other 
things, if it be true that all things must have a beginning. Thus it is 
proved that the self-moving is the beginning of motion; and this can 
neither be destroyed nor begotten, else the whole heavens and all 
creation* would collapse and stand still, and lacking all power of 
motion, never again have birth. 

* [Or, reading aui o kivtjxov . . . , ‘that which moves itself’. . . .] 

1 [Reading e£ a pxijc ,.. . .] 

J [According to another reading, ‘and the whole earth’.] 18 

The question that immediately arises here is whether Plato means by 
‘beginning’ a temporal starting point or an ultimate source. In other 
words, is he arguing that temporally prior to the series of things moved 
by another there must have been a self-mover or that in a series of things 
being moved by another simultaneously there must be an ultimate 
source of the motion, that is, a self-mover? Reflection on this matter 
suggests that it is the second alternative that Plato has in mind. Since the 
soul is ever in motion, Plato would see no problem in a soul’s eternally 
moving a body around in space. But in this case we would have the 
motion of a thing moved by another (the body moved by the soul), and 
there would be no beginning to this motion. The motion of the soul is not 
here temporally prior to the motion of the body; they are co-eternal. 
Therefore, Plato cannot be arguing that the series of things moved by 
another must terminate in a self-mover temporally prior to the series, for 
the first member of the series could be co-eternal with the self-mover. 
Hence, there would be no beginning to the motion of things moved by 
another. By ‘beginning’ Plato must mean an ultimate source, not a 
temporal starting point. He is arguing that in a series of things being 
moved by another simultaneously, there must be an ultimate source of 
this motion, or otherwise there would be no motion at all. So, by ‘prior’ 
Plato does not mean temporally prior, but ‘logically and causally 
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prior’. 19 He wants to prove that there is an unbegotten, indestructible, 
first source (or sources) of motion that begets the motion in other things. 
This interpretation of Plato’s argument illuminates his remark that if the 
self-mover were destroyed, the heavens would come to a standstill. If he 
were speaking of a temporal regress, the statement would be false, for the 
original mover could have perished long ago and have been replaced by 
new movers, or the things moved by another might have just kept on 
moving after the initial push, though the first mover subsequently 
perished. One could retort that Plato means to say that if there were no 
temporally first mover, then there would never have been any motion, 
and, hence, the heavens would be at a standstill. But it makes more sense 
to interpret Plato as saying that if one were to remove the ultimate source 
of motion going on right now, then the motion would cease, and 
everything would be frozen into immobility. This interpretation is 
confirmed when one considers how heavily Plato’s astronomical system 
figures in his argument, as we shall see. For Plato accounts for motion by 
arguing up to an ultimate mover of the heavens. The motion here is 
entirely simultaneous, and the ultimate mover must be moving at all 
times for motion to exist. Hence, his remark about the heavens collapsing 
and ceasing to move supports the idea of the beginning of motion as an 
ultimate source and not as a temporal starting point. 

But if this is the case, what is to be made of Plato’s argument? He seems 
simply to assert as self-evident that what is begotten must have an 
ultimate source; since motion from another is a begotten motion, there 
must be a motion unbegotten or self-originated which begets the other 
motion. Thus, he says, if you destroy the self-moving source of motion, 
all dependent motion would cease, and everything would be at a 
standstill. Communicated motion implies a motion from itself, and no 
matter how many instances of communicated motion one may have, they 
still imply a motion from itself. Therefore, there must be a first or highest 
self-mover. 

The second argument in support of step three in our outline is that if 
all things were at rest, only self-motion could arise directly from such a 
state. This is because communicated motion implies that something else 
is already moving, and this contradicts the original assumption that all 
things are at rest. Here Plato is envisaging a situation in which everything 
is at a complete standstill. Which motion, he asks, will be the first to arise? 
He is therefore speaking here of ‘first’ in a temporal sense. Self-motion 
would he temporally prior to all other motion if everything were at rest. 
This is, of course, a purely hypothetical situation, and Plato may include 
the argument to cover both alternatives, that motion is eternal or that 
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motion arises from rest. If motion is eternal, he has argued, there must 
still be a highest mover as the source of all motion; now he contends 
alternatively that if motion arises from rest, then self-motion must be the 
first to arise. Taylor’s translation of Plato’s conclusion makes this line of 
reasoning quite clear: 

Consequently as the source of all motions whatsoever, the first to 
occur among bodies at rest and the first in rank in moving bodies, the 
motion which initiates itself we shall pronounce to be necessarily the 
earliest and mightiest of all changes, while that which is altered by 
something else and sets something else moving is secondary. 20 

For these two reasons, Plato maintains that communicated motion 
implies self-motion. 

The fourth step is to assert that the source of all motion is self-motion , 
or soul. We have seen from the Phaedrus that soul is the self-moving 
entity which is the source of all motion. Plato concludes, 

But whereas the self-moving is proved to be immortal, he who affirms 
that this is the very meaning and essence of the soul will not be put to 
confusion. For every body which is moved from without is soul-less, 
but that which is self-moved from within is animate, and our usage 
makes it plain what is the nature of the soul. But if this be true, that 
soul is identical with the self-moving, it must follow of necessity that 
the soul is unbegotten and immortal. 21 

For Plato, though, soul is not simply a living, self-moving entity, but also 
mind. Friedrich Solmsen states that for Plato soul combines the qualities 
of both mind and life, encompassing life, divinity, goodness, and 
rationality. 22 In the Phaedo soul is described as that which apprehends 
the eternal objects of the intellect, the Forms. 23 Plato’s doctrine is that 
while man’s body is perishable, the intellectual part of his soul is 
immortal. Hence, G. M. A. Grube comments, 

To Socrates and to Plato, as to Aristotle, the activities of the soul 
culminated in the intellect as its highest function. So much so that 
‘mind’ is at times a far more suitable translation of )x*?- 24 

In arguing to soul as the source of all motion, Plato is arguing to the 
existence of mind which moves all things. 

Fifth, says Plato, soul is the source of astronomical motion. We often 
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forget today how awesome the heavens in their constant revolution 
across the sky must have appeared to the ancients. As Skemp points out, 
the Academy was ‘lavishing’ a great deal of time and thought on the 
subject of astronomy, and this because it was the science which would 
serve to ‘awake man to his divine destiny’. 25 According to Plato, there are 
two things which ‘lead men to believe in the Gods’: the argument 
concerning the soul and the argument ‘from the order of the motion of 
the stars, and of all things under the dominion of the mind which ordered 
the universe’; hence, he presses these two arguments into service in his 
case against atheism. 26 Plato reasons here that since all motion is caused 
by soul, then soul must cause the movements of the vast heavenly system. 
Thus, Plato attempts to move beyond mere human souls to some sort of 
soul great enough to move the fixed stars across the sky. This soul will be 
more easily identifiable as a God. 

The sixth step in the argument asserts, there is a plurality of souls. Up 
to this point Plato has merely proved the existence of soul in the world, 
but not any individual souls. Now he contends that there must be at least 
two souls, one as the source of good, or regular, motion and one as the 
source of bad, or erratic, motion. This should not be taken to mean that 
there exists a sort of dualism between two ultimate principles, one good 
and one evil, as in Zoroastrianism. Plato simply states that there must be 
at least two souls to account for the diversity of motion in the universe. 
Plato may be thinking, on the one hand, of the regular motion of the 
fixed stars and, on the other, of the motion of the planets, which is 
virtually inexplicable on a geocentric cosmology. 27 Solmsen, however, 
on the evidence of Laws 7.82la-822c, believes that the irregular motions 
are in the sublunary world, since Plato declares that all heavenly motion 
is regular. 28 If all motion were due to the exercise of one soul’s power, 
everything would be presumably moving in perfect harmony. Since there 
do exist erratic motions, there must be a plurality of souls. 

Seventh, Plato asserts that the soul that moves the universe is the best 
soul. This is the nearest Plato gets to monotheism. Although Burnet says 
that we can hardly doubt that Plato was a monotheist, even he admits 
that God is not the only self-mover, ‘but simply the best of them’. 29 The 
self-movers may be thought of as hierarchically arranged, with God as 
the best soul of all. 

It is instructive to note that Plato does not identify God with the Good 
of the Republic. 30 The gods are souls, not Forms. 31 Cornford explains, 

As immortal and imperishable, the soul is ‘most like the divine, 

immortal, intelligible, simple, and indissoluble (because incomposite); 
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whereas the body is most like the mortal, multi-form, unintelligible, 
dissoluble (because composite) and perpetually changing’ ( Phaedo 
78B). To that extent the soul is akin to the unchanging Forms in the 
eternal world. But the soul is unlike the Forms in that it is alive and 
intelligent, and life and intelligence cannot exist without change (Soph. 
248E). All souls, therefore, must partake also of the lower order of 
existence in the realm of change and time. 32 

Thus, God as the best soul is not the Good or any other Form. And yet, 
as Burnet remarks, Plato’s Good would certainly be God in a modern 
theistic sense. 33 Grube suggests that for Plato the concept of Oeoq 
involved two aspects of reality: the static and the dynamic. 34 God can be 
thought of as the ultimate reality, the absolute being, or as the creator 
and source of all activity. To ask for Plato’s God is really to ask two 
questions: what is the ultimate and absolute reality and what is the 
creator and maker of life? 35 Plato would not have answered the 
questions in the same way: the Forms correspond to God in the first 
sense, while the souls are gods in the second sense. 36 Plato never called 
the Forms gods, but they are his ultimate reality. The best soul is not, 
then, the source of the being of the universe but simply of its activity. The 
tension here in Plato’s thought is perhaps best left unresolved, for as 
Gerard Watson emphasises, ‘Plato attempted no final systematization of 
the various theories he put forward’. 37 

Plato calls it the best soul because the orderly movements of the 
heavens are most like those of mind. It is Reason in the world that is the 
cause of regularity and order. 38 Without it, chaos would result. The 
orderly movement of the stars is evidence that the soul that moves the 
universe is the best soul. 

Finally, Plato concludes, there are many souls , or gods. Plato’s 
cosmological argument is not a proof for the existence of one God. 
Though Taylor regards Plato as a monotheist, he nevertheless 
comments, 

The argument, as it stands, is not necessarily an argument for the 
existence of only one God. If there is a plurality of perfectly orderly 
motions, there will be a corresponding plurality of perfectly good 
souls. Hence Plato speaks all through the reply to the atheist of‘gods’ 
rather than of God. At most the argument would go to prove that 
there is one soul which is the greatest and best of all, a supreme ‘God of 
gods’. 39 
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This is not to say Plato was a simple polytheist. Commentators agree 
that the categories of polytheism and monotheism are not strictly 
applicable to Greek philosophical thought about God. Grube suggests 
that for the Greek, ‘god’ is primarily a predicative notion. 40 The Greek 
would not say that God is x, but that x is a god or is divine. Many things 
might share such divine status. I. M. Crombie thinks that the adjective 
‘divine’ may simply mean something like ‘ultimate’. 41 The ultimate may 
be one or many; the question of unicity was simply not regarded as 
important. Noting that Plato shifts ‘haphazardly’ from Oeoq to Oeoi in the 
Laws, Crombie asserts that there is no more significance in the use of the 
singular than the plural. 42 To label Plato as a crass polytheist would thus 
be somewhat unfair, though it would also be inaccurate to describe him 
as a strict monotheist. The exchange between Taylor and Cornford is 
particularly interesting in this regard. When Taylor in his commentary 
on the Timaeus presented a very monotheistic Plato, Cornford in¬ 
dignantly declared in his own commentary on that work, 

There is . . . no justification for the suggestion conveyed by‘God’with 
a capital letter, that Plato was a monotheist. He believed in the divinity 
of the world as a whole and of the heavenly bodies. The Epinomis 
recommends the institution of a cult of these celestial gods .... It is 
not fair either to Plato or to the New Testament to ascribe the most 
characteristic revelations of the Founder of Christianity to a pagan 
polytheist. 43 

In a Mind article, Taylor responded to Cornford’s ascription to Plato of 
pagan polytheism. The Greek thinkers did not regard the question of the 
unicity of‘God’ as primary, states Taylor; but more importantly, Plato’s 
lesser gods are all under the sovereignty of a single, supreme will and 
intelligence, which constitutes at least an implicit monotheism. To allow 
Plato to speak of God (with the capital letter) is to run much less risk of 
falsifying his thought than to call him a pagan polytheist. 44 Nor can such 
a description be justified on the basis of Plato’s use of Oeoi —compare 
Plotinus who freely spoke of Oeoi and allowed the Roman state gods, but 
could never be described therefore as a polytheist. 45 Apologising for the 
excessiveness of his language, Cornford subsequently modified his 
position on Plato’s polytheism. Remarking that the plural or singular of 
Oedq cannot be determinative, Cornford admitted, 


As for ‘polytheist’,... I do not wish to defend the word, but I now 
admit that it is, on the whole, truer to say that Plato was at heart a 
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monotheist than to say that he was not.... This is a case in which I 
have overstressed one side of Plato’s thought in trying to correct too 
much emphasis on the other. 46 

Thus, Plato retains a dual character to his thought about the divine. On 
the one hand, according to Gustav Mueller, ‘Greek ploytheism pervades 
Plato’s realms .... It is never doubted. Plato ... loves the gods and 
their festivals and does not attempt to replace them by reason or by a 
naturalistic being-in-general’; yet on the other hand, ‘Plato is a 
polytheist, but he is not only a polytheist’, for he also adheres to an 
‘absolute monotheism’. 47 Perhaps Taylor’s description of Plato’s 
thought as implicit monotheism is the best characterisation that can be 
made utilising these categories. For, as Verdenius notes, ‘Plato admits 
the existence of personal gods, such as the Olympian gods, but he endows 
them with only a lesser degree of divinity .. .\ 48 Plato seems to regard 
any soul as divine, the souls of the heavenly bodies as even more so, and 
the best soul as primarily so. 

We may schematise Plato’s argument as follows: 

1. Some things are in motion. 

2. There are two kinds of motion: communicated motion and self- 
motion. 

a. Communicated motion is imparted from another. 

b. Self-motion is self-originated. 

3. Communicated motion implies self-motion. 

a. Things in motion require self-motion as the ultimate source of 
their motion. 

i. If there were no ultimate, self-moving source of motion, then 
there would be no beginning to communicated motion. 

ii. If communicated motion has no beginning, it cannot now exist, 
rii. But motion exists (1). 

iv. Therefore, there must be a beginning of communicated motion 
in an ultimate, self-moving source. 

b. A temporal origin of motion requires a temporally first, self- 
moving source of motion. 

i. Communicated motion implies the presence of another 
moving thing. 

ii. Therefore, communicated motion could not be the first motion 
to originate. 

iii. Self-motion is self-originated. 

iv. Therefore, self-motion could be the first motion to originate. 
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4. Soul (Mind) is the cause of all motion. 

a. Communicated motion implies self-motion (3). 

b. Self-motion is caused by the animate power of the souls (minds) of 
self-movers. 

5. Soul (Mind) is the cause of astronomical motion. 

a. The heavens are in motion. 

b. Soul (Mind) is the cause of all motion (4). 

6. There are many heavenly souls (minds). 

a. Regular motions require the existence of good soul (mind), while 
erratic motions require the existence of bad soul (mind). 

b. The motion of each heavenly body requires a soul (mind) as the 
cause of its motion. 

7. The Soul (Mind) which moves the universe is the highest Soul (Mind), 
a. For it imparts rational order and motion to the entire cosmos. 

A final question, as interesting as it is complex, is the relationship 
between the God of the Laws and the God of the Timaeus. With the 
Timaeus the Platonic ‘Trinity’ is complete: the Good, the Demiurge, and 
the World Soul. 49 Which of these is to be identified with the best soul of 
the Laws? As we have seen, it cannot be the Good, for this is Form, not 
soul. The question, then, is whether the best soul of the Laws is identical 
with the Demiurge or the World Soul. 

P. E. More argues that the World Soul is not to be identified with 
God. 50 Plato, he asserts, avoids all forms of pantheism, which would 
result if the World Soul were God. Nevertheless, the Laws argument 
does prove that God has the attributes of soul. Burnet explicitly identifies 
the Demiurge with God. 51 Taylor also calls the Demiurge God and the 
supreme soul. 52 He argues that the wise and good soul of the Laws is the 
craftsman of the Timaeus. 52 Taylor recognises that the creation of the 
world is part of the mythology of the Timaeus , but he asserts that for 
Plato the physical world has a ‘maker’, and this doctrine is directly 
analogous to the Christian doctrine of creation in that it implies that 
‘. .. the physical world does not exist in its own right, but depends on a 
really self-existing being, the best God, for its existence’. 54 

Denying the Neoplatonist doctrine that God is the One or Form of the 
Good and that the Demiurge is the vovq proceeding from it, Taylor 
concludes, 

... the Demiurge of the Timaeus is excactly the ‘best which is 
said in the Laws to be the source of the great orderly cosmic 
movements, that is, he is God, and if we are to use the word God in the 
sense it has in Plato’s natural theology, the only God there is. 55 
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On the other hand, Grube argues that the World Soul is the logical 
product of the argument of the Laws. 56 The Demiurge is but a 
mythological figure employed to illustrate the ever-present factors in the 
organisation of the universe; there never was a literal creation. 57 A literal 
creation leads to absurdities; the Demiurge is declared to be the creator 
of all soul, and yet he himself must be soul because he has wisdom, which 
cannot exist apart from soul. Hence, the Demiurge is only a literary 
device; souls have always existed. As for the relation between gods, 
human souls, and the World Soul, Grube asserts that the World Soul is 
simply the collection of all souls, human and divine. 58 Cornford also 
identifies the best soul of the Laws with the World Soul, but he does not 
try to reduce the latter to the collection of all souls. He takes Taylor to 
task for trying to ‘Christian-ize’ Plato’s theism and turn the Demiurge 
into the God of the Bible. 59 Both the Demiurge and the primordial chaos 
are mythological symbols, according to Cornford, representing the 
continual tension between Reason and Necessity in the world. 60 For 
Plato necessity was not associated with natural law, but with chance. 61 
Necessity is the present intractable element in the world that must be 
persuaded by reason to conform to law-like operation. Chaos is an 
abstraction, a picture of the universe without reason. 62 The Demiurge is 
a symbolic figure representing Reason in the World Soul. 63 Cornford 
notes that the Demiurge is not really a religious figure at all, since he is 
not an object of worship. 64 He is simply a mythological figure analogous 
to some primitive religions’ ‘Maker’ who serves to account for the 
construction of the world but is not an object of religious devotion. The 
World Soul is the ultimate cause of all motion and becoming since 
neither the Forms nor the Receptacle nor the Demiurge (being 
mythological) can account for it. This also means that Necessity must, as 
the cause of errant motion, be an irrational surd factor within the World 
Soul itself. 65 Cornford concludes his commentary with an analysis 
showing a similar train of thought in the Greek tragedian Aeschylus, 
who found order and peace in the reconciliation of Reason and Necessity 
by the power of persuasion. 66 

Responding to Cornford’s charges, Taylor maintains that the 
Demiurge of the Timaeus , while part of the pictorial imagery of that 
dialogue, is not therefore mythological in the sense of unreal; indeed, the 
Demiurge represents a supreme rational and righteous purposive agent 
operative throughout the universe. 67 Taylor observes that even Genesis 
uses obviously pictorial language about God without thereby implying 
His unreality. Accordingly, Taylor takes the Demiurge to be the ‘imagi¬ 
native symbol’ of the ‘divine voOq’, and he refuses to reduce the 
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Demiurge to the World Soul. 68 As for Cornford’s contention that the 
Demiurge is not a religious figure and therefore not God, Taylor rebuts, 
\ . . is it meant that the feelings betrayed by Plato’s language in all these 
dialogues towards the “maker and father of all”, “the King”, “the best 
soul” are not specifically emotions of religious veneration?’ 69 To 
compare the Demiurge to the ‘Maker’ of the primitive Australians is to 
evacuate Plato’s profoundest meaning and to ignore the moral govern¬ 
ment of the world prominent in both the Laws and the Timaeus. 10 

Solmsen contends that the best soul of the Laws is the Soul of the 
World. 71 He argues that vou<; lacks the necessary contact with the world 
of becoming and that God must therefore be \l/vx*h which is akin to mind 
but also has the principle of Life. Since the Demiurge of the Timaeus is a 
mythical figure, 72 this means that Plato’s Deity must be the World 
Soul. 73 

Skemp, however, does not regard the Demiurge as mythological. He 
provides references to Plato’s use of the concept of Demiurge in earlier 
dialogues, including the Sophistes , where we are introduced to a 
drjpiovpycbv dedq whose activity is a type of noirjuKq, and the Philebus , 
which is generally not considered mythical in any sense. 74 Referring to 
the latter work, Skemp disputes the reduction of the Demiurge to the 
World Soul and considers the Demiurge to be the ultimate source of 
motion. 75 God is the Demiurge who stands above all lesser souls. 76 

The resolution of the dispute may be left to the Plato scholars. 
Solmsen rightly cautions with regard to Plato that ‘. . . none of his 
approaches to the problem of deity is in any way final or dogmatic’. 77 So 
the question may be incapable of being settled with finality. Yet the issue 
raised here is important for the cosmological argument. For it forces 
upon us the question as to whether the argument may not lead us to a 
being which is simply the soul of the world and not its creator. 78 The 
urgency of such a question for philosophy of religion has become 
obvious since Whitehead and the introduction of process theology. 
Plato’s argument from motion, if cogent, leads no further than the 
World Soul, whatever the status of the Demiurge is conceived to be. The 
logical conclusion of the Laws argument is simply a soul or souls that 
move the heavens with everlasting motion. If Plato did believe in a 
Demiurge God beyond this, he would have to do more than he has done 
in the Laws to prove his existence. 
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Chapter 2 

Aristotle 


Aristotle of Stagira (384-322 b . c .) moves far beyond Plato in his 
argumentation for the existence of God. For while Plato first employed 
the logic of the cosmological argument, it was Aristotle who developed it 
and argued that even Plato’s self-mover must have a cause in an utterly 
unmoved mover which Aristotle called God. 

In order to fully appreciate Aristotle’s cosmological argument, we 
must understand his distinction between potency and actuality. Prior to 
Aristotle, the Megaric school had denied all becoming and change in the 
world. In Aristotle’s words. 

So they say that none of the things that are either comes to be or passes 
out of existence, because what comes to be must do so either from 
what is or from what is not, both of which are impossible. For what is 
cannot come to be (because it is already), and from what is not nothing 
could have come to be (because something must* be present as a 
substratum). 

* Reading in 1.31 Setv .... 1 

Aristotle solves the dilemma by his distinction between potency and 
actuality. 2 A thing can be said to be in more than one sense: \ .. “being” 
and “that which is” ... sometimes mean being potentially, and some¬ 
times being actually’. 3 For example, a thing may be actually one thing, 
but potentially many things. 4 We would say in that case that it has the 
potency to be divided. A potency is a ‘principle in the very thing acted on 
which makes it capable of being changed’. 5 As such, it is the ‘source of 
movement or change’. 6 Actuality, on the other hand, is associated with 
‘complete reality’; if a thing actually exists, then it exists in complete 

reality. 7 ‘Actuality means the existence of the thing_’ 8 Examples serve 

to elucidate the meaning of the terms: thus, a man may be actually asleep, 
but he has the potency of being awake; a creature with its eyes shut 
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cannot actually see, but it has the potency of sight. Now change is the 
actualisation of some potency, or in Aristotle’s words, ‘the fulfillment of 
what exists potentially, in so far as it exists potentially’. 9 Change is 
neither potency nor actuality: it is the transition between the two. This 
solves the problem posed by the Megaric school, for a thing changes, not 
from being or not-being as such to being, but from potential being to 
actual being. 10 

With this basic understanding of the actuality/potency distinction in 
hand, we are now equipped to consider Aristotle’s argument for the 
existence of God. Aristotle’s famous proof from motion for the existence 
of an unmoved mover is fully explicated in both the Physics and 
Metaphysics. His views on the necessity of an unmoved mover gradually 
evolved in his philosophy. 11 His earliest treatise dealing with the subject 
of the motion of the heavenly bodies, On Philosophy , has been lost, but 
Cicero quoted the essay, and these fragments are instructive. In the first 
of these, Aristotle ascribes intelligence to the stars. 12 In the second 
passage, he argues that the heavenly bodies move voluntarily by an 
exercise of their own will. 13 In the third passage, a critic charges Aristotle 
with inconsistency in calling the world divine and in stating that only 
mind is divine and the world has a transcendent mover. 14 According to 
Ross, the passages are inconclusive, and the safest inference is that 
Aristotle had not yet made up his mind with regard to the motion of the 
heavens. 15 When we come to Aristotle’s On the Heavens , we find no 
mention of the necessity of an unmoved mover. In this work, he 
introduces the notion of the ether, a fifth element in addition to earth, 
water, fire, and air, of which the stars are said to be composed and which 
moves naturally in a circle. 16 The stars are still conceived as having souls 
and power of initiating their natural motion. 17 

But when we come to the Physics , Aristotle sees the need to explain 
even the motion of the outermost heavenly bodies by the agency of a 
mover itself unmoved. There are two versions of the proof from motion 
in the Physics , one in book seven and one in book eight. 

The first proof is too lengthy to quote verbatim, but it may be 
summarised as follows. 18 Everything in motion must be moved by 
something. If it is not self-moved it is moved by another. And nothing 
can be self-moved. For if a thing in motion is caused to stop moving 
because something else stops moving, then the thing in motion cannot be 
self-moved. Everything in motion is divisible, so let AB represent a thing 
in motion. Now if B is at rest, then AB must be at rest. This means AB is 
dependent on B for its motion. But if anything (AB) stops moving 
because something else (B) stops moving, then it (AB) is not itself self- 
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moved. Therefore, there is no self-mover, and everything in motion must 
be moved by something. 

Furthermore, the series of things moved by another cannot go on to 
infinity; there must be a first mover. For an infinite series of movers is 
impossible. In such a series, the motion communicated by each mover is 
simultaneous: A is moving B, which moves T, which moves A, and so on, 
all at the same time. Thus, the members of the whole series move each 
other in a finite time. Since the series is infinite, there will be infinite 
motion. But this means there is an infinite motion in a finite time, which is 
impossible. It might be objected that this is not impossible because each 
member in the series moves in a finite time, and there is no contradiction 
in saying an infinite number of things have an infinite motion in a finite 
time. But in physical motion, all the movers must be in simultaneous 
contact with one another, so that considered as a whole, they do form 
one body. But this means that one thing moves with an infinite motion in 
a finite time, and this is impossible. Therefore, the series of things moved 
by another must come to an end, terminating in a first mover and a first 
moved thing. 

This proof is not nearly as sophisticated as Aristotle’s later ones, so I 
defer a lengthy discussion of this argument in order to devote more space 
to the later proofs. I shall restrict myself to a few comments: (4) This is a 
proof from motion in the sense in which we understand the word today: 
movement from place to place. This is evident from Aristotle’s remark 
that things ‘moved locally and corporeally’ must be in contact with one 
another. 19 He says that we observe this to be ‘universally’ the case. 20 He 
goes on to say that a thing may be moved locally by something else 
pulling, pushing, carrying, or twirling it, all of which require physical 
contact. 21 (2) The reason that everything in motion is divisible is that in 
any motion between two termini part of the thing in motion must be at 
the first terminus and patrt at the second, for if it were in either one 
entirely it would not be moving. 22 This argument is capable of two 
interpretations. On the one hand, it may be understood as an attempt 
aimed at refuting Plato’s doctrine of a self-mover as the source of 
motion. This would imply that the second proof of the Physics , accepting 
as it does the existence of self-movers, contradicts and reformulates this 
proof. On the other hand, it may be interpreted to mean that no body can 
be self-moved and must be moved by another thing, namely, its soul. 23 
This interpretation seeks to harmonise the proofs. (3) The series of 
movers Aristotle has in mind here is not a temporal regress, but a 
hierarchical series of things being moved by another. The innermost 
sphere of heavenly bodies is moved by the one enclosing it and that by 
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the one enclosing it, and so on, out to the outermost sphere of the 
heavens. The movement of one sphere is simultaneous with the 
movement of the others. (4) Aristotle argues that this series cannot be 
infinite and so must terminate in a first mover and first moved thing. 
Presumably the latter would be the outermost sphere. But Aristotle does 
not specify how the first mover is related to it nor does he call it God. 

Aristotle’s later proof of the existence of a first unmoved mover is an 
extended one also, and thus any quotation of the proof as a whole is 
impracticable. 24 He does, however, provide us with a concise concluding 
summary of his proof, and this statement may serve as a springboard for 
our discussion of his argument: 

In the course of our argument... we established the fact that 
everything that is in motion is moved by something, 1 and that the 
movent is either unmoved or in motion, and that, if it is in motion, it is 
moved either by itself or by something else and so on throughout the 
series: 2 and so we proceeded to the position 3 that the first principle 
that directly 4 causes things that are in motion to be moved is that 
which moves itself and the first principle of the whole series 5 is the 
unmoved . . . the necessity that there should be motion continuously 
requires that there should be a first movent that is unmoved even 
accidentally, 4 if, as we have said, 5 there is to be in the world of things 
an unceasing and undying motion, and the world is to remain 6 
permanently self-contained and within the same limits: for if the first 
principle is permanent, the universe must also be permanent, since it is 
continuous with the first principle. 

1 Chapter 4. 

2 oleL i.e. if a particular kivovv derives its motion from another kivovv the 
same question arises with regard to the second tavovv , and so on. 

3 Chapter 5. 

4 Kivoviievcov fiev in 1.33 can hardly stand. It may have displaced npoaexfj<; 
pev ... or Kivrjaea 

5 sc. Kivovpev a and o auto eamd kivei together. 

4 Reading in 1.24 koli Kata au/i/te/fr/jcoc;.... 

5 Chapter 1. 

6 Reading in 1.26 peveiv . . . . 25 

Aristotle’s argument may be outlined as follows: 

1. Everything that is in motion is being moved by something. 

2. This something is itself either in motion or not in motion. 

3. If it is in motion, then it is either self-moved or moved by another. 
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4. The members of a series of things each being moved by another must 

ultimately be in motion only by reference to a self-moved thing. 

5. The members of the whole series of self-movers and things moved by 

another must be in motion only by reference to an unmoved mover. 

6. This first mover must be utterly unmoved and eternal because: 

a. motion itself is continuous and eternal. 

We may fill out this skeleton outline of Aristotle’s proof by examining 
each of its steps separately. 

The first step, that everything that is in motion is being moved by 
something, presupposes Aristotle’s analysis of the nature of motion. 
Motion for Aristotle has a connotation much broader than that which 
we usually understand by the term. Perhaps a better translation would 
simply be ‘change’. But this would obscure Aristotle’s true meaning, for 
he carefully distinguishes between change (pezafiok^) and motion 
(Kivrjoiq). Although he uses the terms interchangeably early in the 
Physics, 26 he soon renders them distinct. There are four types of change, 
each taking place within a category: substantial change involving coming 
to be and passing away, qualitative change involving alteration of 
qualities, quantitative change involving increase or decrease in amount, 
and change of place involving locomotion from place to place. 27 But 
substantial change cannot truly be said to be motion, for motion involves 
a subject’s moving from a starting point to a goal, whereas in substantial 
change there is no enduring subject. 28 The subject comes to exist or 
ceases to exist; it does not itself move from one state to another. 
Therefore, motion can take place only within the categories of quality, 
quantity, and place. 

For Aristotle the presence of motion in the world is simply a basic 
datum of sense experience. ‘We physicists’, he writes, \ .. must take for 
granted that the things that exist by nature are, either all or some of them, 
in motion .. ,’ 29 The argument of Parmenides and Melissus, that Being 
is one and cannot change, Aristotle considers hardly worth refuting. 30 
To contend that motion does not exist is to ‘disregard sense-perception’ 
and is an example of intellectual weakness. 31 With regard to theories that 
all things are in motion or all things are at rest, Aristotle simply retorts, 
‘We have sufficient ground for rejecting all these theories in the single 
fact that we see some things that are sometimes in motion and sometimes 
at rest’. 32 Aristotle’s firm reliance on sense experience to support this 
point marks the argument as an a posteriori proof. 

Aristotle also argued that motion is everlasting. He proffers basically 
two arguments. First, motion can have neither a beginning nor an end. 33 
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Motion cannot exist apart from the objects that are in motion. If motion 
had a beginning, then either the objects came into being from not-being 
or they always existed in a state of rest until at some point they began to 
move. The first alternative is impossible because the generation of 
objects is itself a change. Presumably Aristotle is arguing that this change 
must have been caused by a previous motion of something already 
existing so that a temporal infinite regress of causes of motion is 
generated. The second alternative is unacceptable because the prior state 
of rest must have been caused by something, rest being the privation of 
motion. Thus, again a temporal regress of motions is generated. The 
second alternative is doubly unreasonable because motion occurs only 
when two things are brought into proximity with one another; but if 
everything were at rest, nothing could be brought near something else to 
move it, and motion would never begin. So at least one thing had to be 
moving in order to cause motion to begin; but this is self-contradictory. 
Therefore, motion had no beginning. Nor can motion ever cease. For if 
motion were destroyed, its destruction would be a change. And the 
destroyer of motion would then have to be destroyed, and so on, ad 
infinitum. 

The second proof for motion’s being everlasting is from the nature of 
time. 34 Time is the measure of motion with respect of ‘before’ and 
‘after’. 35 Thus, time cannot exist without motion. Every moment of time 
is the end of the past and the beginning of the future. Thus, every 
moment of time is bounded on either side by more time. Therefore, time 
can have neither beginning nor end. Since time cannot exist without 
motion, motion, too, must exist without beginning or end. Hence, it is 
everlasting. 

But granted that things are in motion and that motion is everlasting, 
how can it be proved that everything in motion is being moved by 
something? Could not motion simply be uncaused, a brute, surd fact? To 
answer this question we must turn to Aristotle’s actuality/potency 
distinction. Motion or change exists; but change is the actualising of 
some potency. It is because things have real potencies that they are able 
to change. To deny the reality of potencies is to land oneself in the 
Parmenidean absurdity of denying change. 36 Further, the actualisation 
of any potency demands the action of something already actual: ‘For 
from the potential the actual is always produced by an actual thing, e.g. 
man by man, musician by musician; there is always a first mover, and the 
mover already exists actually’. 37 The implicit assumption here is that the 
potential cannot actualise itself. The potential, precisely because it is 
potential, cannot make itself actual. This is simply to say, something 
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cannot bring itself into existence. Thus, anything in motion must be 
moved by something. This something need not itself be in motion, but it 
must actually exist. 38 Aristotle, then, does not simply assume the truth of 
this first step in his proof; rather its truth is based upon his analysis of 
being and change. Everything that is in motion is being moved by 
something. 

The second step is that this something is itself either in motion or not in 
motion. If it is not in motion, it is an unmoved mover. The third step is 
that if it is in motion , then it is either self moved or moved by another. 

Aristotle’s fourth step is to argue that the members of a series of things 
each being moved by another must ultimately be in motion only by 
reference to a self moved thing. Aristotle offers three arguments to prove 
that any series of things moved by another must terminate in a self¬ 
mover. 

First, the series of things moved by another cannot be infinite and 
must end in a thing that moves itself. 39 Aristotle makes it clear by his 
example that he is speaking of a hierarchical series of simultaneous 
movers: 

. . . either the movent [mover] immediately precedes the last thing in 
the series,* or there may be one or more intermediate links: e.g. the 
stick moves the stone and is moved by the hand, which again is moved 
by the man: in the man, however, we have reached a movent that is not 
so in virtue of being moved by something else. 

* i.e. the thing that is moved. 40 

Perhaps a more contemporary example of the same nature would be that 
of a boy rolling a hoop: the hoop is moving because of the stick, and the 
stick is moving because of the boy, who moves himself as he runs along. 
The action of all the movers is simultaneous. Aristotle argues that any 
series of things moved by another must terminate in a self-mover, as in 
the example, because there cannot be an infinite series of hierarchically 
arranged things moved by another. Such a series requires a first member 
because the intermediate movers have no causal efficacy of their own. 
This is evident from the fact that (1) the first mover truly moves the last 
intermediate mover but not vice versa, and (2) the first mover will be able 
to move an object without any intermediaries whatsoever, while the 
intermediate mover cannot move any object without a first mover. In 
Aristotle’s words, \ . . the first [mover] will move the thing without the 
last, but the last will not move it without the first: e.g. the stick will not 
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move anything unless it is itself moved by the man’. 41 This second reason 
is clearly the more important point: it is of the nature of intermediate 
movers to have no causal efficacy of their own to move; they are merely 
instruments by which a thing which moves itself moves an object. But an 
infinite series of such things moved by another can have no first mover, 
and without a first mover, nothing would be moving. This, of course, 
contradicts step one of the proof and plunges one back again into the 
hopeless absurdities of the Megaric school. Therefore, any series of 
things being moved by another must terminate in a first mover. And since 
the cause of motion must be either in motion or not in motion (step two), 
and since, if it is in motion, it is either self-moved or moved by another 
(step three), and since the series of things moved by another cannot be 
endless, then the first mover must be self-moved. 

Second, the same argument may be stated another way. 42 When a 
mover moves an object, it moves it with something, either with itself or 
with another thing. For example, a man may move the stone by himself 
or with a stick. But every thing that moves an object by the agency of 
another implies ‘that which imparts motion by its own agency’. 43 And 
the series of such things cannot be infinite: 

Thus, if the stick moves something in virtue of being moved by the 
hand, the hand moves the stick: and if something else moves with the 
hand , the hand also is moved by something different from itself. So 
when motion by means of an instrument is at each stage caused by 
something different from the instrument, this must always be preceded 
by something else* which imparts motion with itself. Therefore, if this 
last movent is in motion and there is nothing else that moves it, it must 
move itself. So this reasoning also shows that, when a thing is moved, if 
it is not moved immediately by something that moves itself, the series 
brings us at some time or other to a movent of this kind. 

* Reading in 1.31 tautf/. 44 

Aristotle makes very plain the instrumental character of the intermediate 
movers. Since they have no power to move anything by themselves, and 
since all the members of an infinite series would be of this sort, the 
existence of motion demands that the series be finite, terminating in a 
first mover that moves others by its own agency. 

Aristotle’s third argument is somewhat difficult to follow. 45 If 
everything in motion is being moved by something else, then either 
(1) its ability to move something else is caused by something’s moving it 
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or (2) its ability to move something else is not related to the fact that 
something is moving it. But the second alternative is impossible. For it 
implies that what causes motion need not be in motion. But if that is so, 
then it is possible that at some time, nothing that exists would be in 
motion. But motion is necessary and eternal, as we have seen, so that the 
above conclusion is impossible. And, Aristotle asserts, we cannot deduce 
an impossibility from a possibility. Therefore, alternative two must be 
rejected. But consider the other alternative: if a thing moves another only 
because it is itself being moved, then either (a) it is moved with the same 
kind of motion it causes (e.g. the hand’s local motion causes the stick’s 
local motion which causes the stone’s local motion) or (b) it is moved by 
a different kind of motion than it causes (e.g. a change in quality, say, 
temperature, causes local motion, say, expansion). But both of these are 
impossible. For (a) would require that a man throwing a ball would 
himself be in the state of being thrown, which is ridiculous. And (b) fares 
no better; for the series would have to stop somewhere, since there are 
only three types of motion. The suggestion that the three types repeat 
themselves cyclically is of no help, for this reduces to (a). Since a thing is 
caused by remote as well as immediate causes, we would still have a 
thing’s being caused in the same respect in which it is causing. This also 
implies that everything that has the capacity to cause, say, increase also 
has the capacity to be, say, altered, at least indirectly, which is ridiculous. 
All this goes to prove that the original assumption—everything in 
motion is being moved by something else—is not true; the series of things 
moved by something else must end in something either unmoved or self- 
moved. 

Thus, Aristotle, in this version of his proof for a first mover, appears to 
adopt a position entirely contrary to that of the proof in Physics 7, in 
which he argued that a self-mover is impossible and that everything in 
motion is, indeed, moved by something else. Contrary to this former 
position, he now contends that the members of a series of things moved 
by another must ultimately be in motion only by reference to a self- 
moved thing. 

The fifth step in our outline is that the members of the whole series of 
self movers and things moved by another must be in motion only by 
reference to an unmoved mover. The first thing Aristotle wants to prove 
here is that every self-mover is moved by a part of it which is unmoved. 
He does this by a process of elimination. 

First, a self-mover cannot move itself as a whole. 46 Aristotle 
apparently alludes to his argument in his earlier version of the 
cosmological argument that since anything in motion is divisible, 
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therefore there can be no self-mover. But the allusion is not clear, 
and Aristotle seems to assimilate it to the second point, which he 
prefers. This is that nothing can be self-moved as a whole because then it 
would be both in potency and actuality, which is contradictory. For that 
which is capable of being moved is in potency to movement, while that 
which is a mover is already in the activity of moving. Hence, a thing 
would have to be both potential and actual with regard to movement in 
order to move itself, which is contradictory. The conclusion is that a self¬ 
mover cannot be moved of its entirety: one part must move another part. 

Second, the parts of a self-mover do not mutually move each other. 47 
There are four points to consider here: (a) if the two parts move each 
other, there is no first mover; (b) that which causes movement need not 
be moved by anything else; (c) everlasting motion requires a first mover; 
and (d) a thing cannot be causing and undergoing the same motion. 
With regard to the first point, Aristotle is not clear; he appears to argue 
that in any series of movers, there must be higher movers than others 
until one reaches a first mover, but if the two parts move each other, there 
would be no first mover, which is impossible. Turning to his second 
point, Aristotle asserts that there is no necessity that the part that causes 
motion should be moved itself in return. Thus, one would have an 
unmoved part and a moved part. Third, Aristotle simply asserts that if 
motion is to be everlasting, there must be a part that is either unmoved or 
moved by itself. The fourth point is that if the two parts moved each 
other, then we would have a thing undergoing the same motion it is 
causing—it could be causing heat and yet being heated. 

Third, a self-mover is not moved by a self-moving part. 48 For if it is 
moved by a self-moving part, then it is really the part that is the self¬ 
mover, not the whole. (Presumably, then, the analysis may begin all over 
again, directed now at this part.) On the other hand, if the whole thing 
were self-moving as an entirety, the movement of its parts would be 
incidental. The only way a thing can be self-moved is to have a part that 
causes motion and is yet itself unmoved. 

Thus, every self-mover—man, animal, or plant—must have a part that 
is an unmoved mover and a part that is moved. ‘Therefore in the whole of 
the thing we may distinguish that which imparts motion without itself 
being moved and that which is moved: only in this way is it possible for a 
thing to be self-moved.’ 49 Hence, all motion must have ultimate 
reference to an unmoved mover or movers. 50 

In the second part of this step of the proof, Aristotle asks what the 
cause of motion in general must be. 51 Whether there should be one or 
many of these unmoved movers is irrelevant, he says. He will attempt to 
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prove that there is something unmoved and changeless, whether 
incidentally or essentially, which is capable of causing motion. 

All self-movers must have parts because anything in motion is 
divisible, as we have seen. Therefore, self-movers that come to be and 
pass away cannot be the source of eternal motion, for their generation 
and destruction is a type of change (iiexotPoArj) that must be caused. ‘So 
the fact that some things become and others perish, and that this is so 
continuously, cannot be caused by any one of those things that, though 
they are unmoved, do not always exist. . . ,’ 52 Nor can the eternity and 
continuity of motion be caused by all of them together. For an eternal 
and continuous effect demands an eternal and continuous cause, but the 
members of the series are not such. This means there must be something 
outside the series that is the ultimate cause of motion: 

It is clear, then, that though there may be countless instances of the 
perishing of some principles that are unmoved but impart motion, and 
though many things that move themselves* perish and are succeeded 
by others that come into being, and though one thing that is unmoved 
moves one thing while another moves another, nevertheless there is 
something that comprehends them all, and that as something apart 
from each of them, and this it is that is the cause of the fact that some 
things are and others are not and of the continuous process of change: 
and this causes the motion of the other movents, while they are the 
causes of the motion of other things. 

* Cf. 256a 25n. 53 

Thus Aristotle completes his reduction of all self-movers to unmoved 
movers and all unmoved movers to the first unmoved mover above them 
all. We may conclude step four, the members of the whole series of self¬ 
movers and things moved by another must be in motion only by 
reference to an unmoved mover. 

The fifth step is the coping stone of the entire proof: this first mover 
must be utterly unmoved and eternal. Aristotle first offers two arguments 
to prove that the unmoved first mover is one. First, the principle of 
economy demands it. 54 When the facts can be explained by reference to 
one unmoved first mover it is unnecessary to posit several. Second, the 
everlasting nature of motion demands it. 55 If motion is eternal, it must be 
continuous; for if it always exists, it is continuous, whereas what is 
successive has discontinuity. 56 But if motion is continuous, it is also one. 
And it can only be one if it is caused by one mover and in one subject of 
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motion; for if it were caused by one mover after another it would no 
longer be continuous but successive. 

The second argument above also serves to establish the eternity of the 
first unmoved mover. 

Third, the first unmoved mover is changeless, either essentially or 
incidentally. 57 In self-movers, the unmoved part does not move of itself, 
but it is moved in an incidental way, or per accidens. For when the body 
of a self-mover moves from place to place, so does its soul. Thus, it, too, 
moves in a way. Now it is impossible, asserts Aristotle, for anything 
which is moved accidentally to cause continuous motion. Apparently the 
assumption is that even an incidental movement in the first unmoved 
mover would upset the continuity of motion, but Aristotle does not 
explain how. Hence, Aristotle concludes that this first mover must be 
utterly unmoved and eternal. 

Before we pass on to Aristotle’s proof in Metaphysics A, a few 
concluding remarks on the version in the Physics would be in order. The 
proof obviously presupposes the ancient Greek astronomical system. 
Thus, Aristotle proceeds to argue that the first moved thing is as eternal 
as the first unmoved mover and that, since no motion is continuous 
except locomotion in a circle, the first moved thing rotates eternally. 58 
Moreover, the first unmoved mover is at the circumference of the 
universe, causing the rotation of the outer sphere of the cosmos. 59 As 
Ross explains, the concentric spheres of the universe were thought to be 
connected to one another such that when the first unmoved mover 
rotated the outermost sphere, all the others rotated as well. 60 This 
formed a hierarchical chain of simultaneous movers that enabled 
Aristotle to argue back to a first unmoved mover as the cause of the 
motion we observe in the world here and now without reference to 
movers in the past. The question is, of course, whether the proof is so 
dependent on this pre-Copernican cosmology that the argument is 
vitiated. 

We may also wonder about the theological status of this unmoved first 
mover. Is it God? Jean Paulus and Joseph Owens think not. They 
contend that the unmoved mover is the immanent soul of the 
outermost sphere. 61 But it is very difficult to see how this can be correct. 
The doctrine of sphere souls plays no part in Aristotle’s argument in the 
Physics. The self-movers mentioned are all sublunary. The entire thrust 
of Aristotle’s argumentation in steps four and five is to reduce self¬ 
movers to an unmoved mover that causes motion in self-movers. But an 
ensouled sphere would be a self-mover. Moreover, all self-movers are 
moved incidentally, and this would also seem to be true of the soul of the 
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first heavenly sphere, since it is in local motion—but this contradicts 
Aristotle’s plain statement that the first mover is unmoved even per 
accidens. Furthermore, Aristotle argues that the first mover is in¬ 
corporeal and is at the circumference of the first sphere, a description 
which better fits an extra-mundane being than the soul of the outermost 
sphere. 62 Owens comments that the unmoved first mover belongs to a 
class of things whose members are perishable. 63 But the passage he 
cites —Physics 8. 6. 258bl6-259a6—is, in the first place, stated hypo¬ 
thetically (‘Let us suppose, if any one likes, that... it is possible for 
them at different times to be and not to be . . . .’ 64 ), is, in the second 
place, primarily directed to animal souls as perishable unmoved movers, 
and is, in the third place, designed to prove the very opposite of the first 
unmoved mover, namely that it is changeless and eternal. On balance, the 
unmoved first mover of the Physics would seem to be a being 
incorporeal, changeless, and eternal, existing apart from the universe. 
But at the same time, it must be said that nowhere does Aristotle identify 
the first unmoved mover as 6 6edq. Nor can the first unmoved mover be 
said to be personal. It seems to be more like the invisible motor of the 
universe, turning for infinite time the crank that runs the machine-like 
system of the spheres. 

We might also ask about the uniqueness of the unmoved first mover. 
There are three passages in the Physics that discuss the possibility of a 
plurality of unmoved movers. In the first passage, Artistotle merely 
mentions the possibility: \ . . there must necessarily be something, one 
thing or it may be a plurality, that first imparts motion . . .\ 65 In the 
second passage, he argues that there can be only one unmoved first 
mover because the principle of economy and the continuity of motion 
demand it. 66 But in the third passage, he asserts that the heavenly bodies 
such as the planets are affected by ‘first principles’ of motion, which are 
incidentally moved not by themselves, but by something else. 67 But 
exactly what these first principles are is not clear. They may be taken to 
be the spheres or the souls that move the spheres. 68 Or they may be 
separate unmoved movers that are assigned to each sphere. 69 The 
difficulty with the first interpretation is that the celestial souls would be 
incidentally moved by themselves as their sphere rotates, not by 
something else, as Aristotle specifies. 70 But the problem encountered in 
the second interpretation is that if the principles are utterly separate, 
there appears to be no way in which they could be moved even 
incidentally. Wolfson asserts that these principles are transcendent 
unmoved movers not residing in the spheres, yet they are incidentally 
moved because of their ‘fixed and constant relation’ to their respective 
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spheres. 71 But this really explains nothing. At any rate, if this passage 
does speak of a plurality of unmoved movers, commentators are agreed 
that it is a later addition inserted parenthetically by Aristotle into the text 
and does not represent the original argument of the Physics. And the 
point remains that Aristotle gave a unique status to the first unmoved 
mover as utterly unmoved, even incidentally, which could not be said of 
any of the others. The first unmoved mover exists beyond and apart 
from the universe of which all others are part and parcel. 

But at least two unanswered questions still remain about the unmoved 
first mover of the Physics : (1) What is the nature of this incorporeal 
being and (2) how does it impart motion? For the answers to these 
questions, we must turn to the pages of the Metaphysics and to 
Aristotle’s exposition there of the proof for the unmoved mover. 

According to Ross, the argument for the unmoved first mover in 
Physics 8 is retained in Metaphysics A, not contradicted, though 
Aristotle here explicates clearly for the first time how God operates in 
moving the heavens. 72 Aristotle’s version of the proof is as follows: 

... it is necessary that there should be an eternal unmoveable 
substance. For substances are the first of existing things, and if they are 
all destructible, all things are destructible. But it is impossible that 
movement should ever come into being or cease to be; for it must 
always have existed. Nor can time come into being or cease to be; for 
there could not be a before and an after if time did not exist.... 

But if there is* something which is capable of moving things . . . , 
but is not actually doing so, there will not necessarily be movement: for 
that which has a potency need not exercise it ... if it does not act , 
there will be no movement. Further, even if it acts, this will not be 
enough, if its essence is potency; for there will not be eternal 
movement: for that which is potentially may possibly not be. There 
must, then, be such a principle, whose very essence is actuality. Further, 
then, these substances must be without matter, for they must be 
eternal, at least if anything else is eternal. Therefore they must be 
actuality. f 

* 1071bl2 read el eari kivtixikov. 

t 1071b22 read evepyeicc . 73 

We may outline the argument as follows: 

1. If all substances are perishable, then all things are perishable. 

2. But time and motion are not perishable. 
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3. Therefore, there must be some imperishable substance. 

4. This imperishable substance must be an eternal, incorporeal being of 

pure actuality. 

We shall repeat our procedure of examining each step of the outline 
separately. First, if all substances are perishable , then all things are 
perishable. Since for Aristotle substance is the primary constituent of 
reality, the argument here is that if substances are all perishable, then 
everything else is perishable, since they are posterior to and dependent 
upon substance for their being. But more specifically, Aristotle in book A 
mentions three types- of substances: perishable sensible substances 
(plants, animals), eternal sensible substances (heavenly bodies), and 
unchangeable substances (forms). 74 Seen in this light, step one is 
something of a tautology: if all things are perishable, then all things are 
perishable. PerhapsAristotle might have argued more effectively, if all 
things are perishable, then time and motion are perishable .... But he 
does not, and step one remains: if all substances are perishable, then all 
things are perishable. 

Step two continues, but time and motion are not perishable. Aristotle’s 
reasoning simply repeats the conclusions of Physics 8, including the 
contention that the only continuous motion is locomotion in a circle. 
This point forms the springboard for Aristotle’s cosmology. 

Step three concludes: therefore , there must be some imperishable 
substance. The reasoning here is not that time and motion are substances 
or ‘things’ but, as we have seen in our previous discussion, that they 
cannot exist apart from things. Without things or substances, there can 
be no motion, and without motion there can be no time. Therefore, since 
time is imperishable and motion is imperishable, there must be some 
imperishable substance. 

Aristotle spells out the nature of this substance in step four: this 
imperishable substance must be an eternal , incorporeal being of pure 
actuality. First, it must be eternal because it is imperishable. By ‘eternal’ 
Aristotle means everlasting, not timeless, for the imperishable substance 
is co-eternal with motion and time. Second, it is incorporeal, asserts 
Aristotle, because it is eternal. 75 This does not appear to follow; what 
Aristotle probably means to assert is that because the substance is pure 
actuality (which Aristotle identifies with form), it must be incorporeal, 
for matter involves potentiality. A being of pure actuality would be a 
form. Third, it would be a being of pure actuality. Aristotle assumes that 
this eternal substance is the cause of motion or, in other words, that 
motion cannot simply be uncaused, a brute fact. But we have seen in our 
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discussion of the Physics how he attempted to prove what he simply 
assumes here. If motion must have a cause, then eternal substance is the 
only suitable candidate, for motion must be continuous. But in order to 
cause eternal motion, this substance or substances must be pure 
actuality. For if it existed with any potency, then it might possibly not 
exist. And if it were possible for it not to exist, it could not cause eternal 
(that is, necessary) motion. Therefore, this imperishable substance must 
be an eternal, incorporeal being of pure actuality. 

What can be known of the nature and operation of this being or 
beings? Aristotle calls it ‘a mover which moves without being moved’, or 
an unmoved mover. 76 It is said to move things in the same way that 
objects of desire and thought do. These are final causes: they move by 
being something at which action aims. Therefore, the unmoved mover 
moves the first heaven by being an object of love. Ross comments, 

There has been much controversy over the question whether God is 
for Aristotle only the final cause, or the efficient cause as well, of 
change. The answer is that God is the efficient cause by being the final 
cause, but in no other way ... He moves directly the ‘first heaven’; i.e., 
He causes the daily rotation of the stars round the earth. Since He 
moves by inspiring love and desire, it seems to be implied that the ‘first 
heaven’ has soul. And this is confirmed by statements elsewhere that 
the heavenly bodies are living beings.* 

* \_De Caelo\ 285a29, 292a20, bl. 77 

This provides the solution to the unanswered question of the Physics as 
to how the unmoved mover can produce physical motion. 

Since it is incorporeal, the first unmoved mover can have no physical 
activities, but Aristotle does give it a mental life and begins at this point 
to call the unmoved mover ‘God’. 78 God, says Aristotle, is ‘a living being, 
eternal, most good, so that life and duration continuous and eternal 
belong to God; for this is God’. 79 Aristotle proceeds to argue that the 
divine thought is ‘a thinking on thinking’. 80 This is because God’s 
thoughts must be directed toward the best and his thinking is the best. 
Aristotle’s God is thus turned in upon himself in eternal self¬ 
contemplation. Finally, Aristotle ascribes goodness to God. 81 The Good 
exists primarily in God, and he is the source of goodness in the world. 
From the foregoing, it seems quite clear that Aristotle’s unmoved mover 
is, indeed, the God of theism: an eternal, unchanging, incorporeal, most 
good, self-thinking mind. On the other hand, God is in no sense the 
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creator of the universe: it is co-eternal and, moreover, not dependent on 
him for its continued existence. And Aristotle’s God is of no value for 
religious devotion, for he is entirely unaware of all save himself. He 
causes motion in the world only in the way in which a statue inspires 
admiration in its viewer. 

We must ask at this point whether Aristotle believed there to be only 
one God. This appeared to be so in the Physics , as we have seen, and our 
exposition of A seems to lead to the same conclusion. But we have 
skipped book eight of A, which is a late addition to the treatise and 
interrupts the flow of thought found in books seven and nine. In book 
eight, Aristotle posits a plurality of unmoved movers. It is here that his 
full-blown astronomical system comes clearly into view. He argues that 
the eternal motion of each of the planets and other heavenly bodies 
demands an eternal, unmoveable substance as their respective cause of 
motion. 82 He turns to Greek astronomy for an estimation of the 
required number of unmoved movers. Ross’s description of Aristotle’s 
cosmology is well worth quoting: 

The universe consists of a series of concentric spheres. The earth is a 
sphere of no great relative size, 3 at rest at the centre of the universe. 4 
The outer shell of the universe—the ‘first heaven’—is a finite sphere 
containing what we now call the fixed stars. 5 These stars have no 
motion of their own but are carried round by the uniform rotation of 
the first heaven once in twenty-four hours. 6 With regard to the more 
complex movements of the sun, the moon, and the planets Aristotle 
adopts with a modification the theory of Eudoxus as it had been 
developed by his own friend Callippus 7 .... 

. . . Aristotle assigns reagent spheres moving in directions contrary 
to those of the original spheres and allowing only the movement of the 
outermost sphere of each system (the daily rotation from east to west) 
to be carried through to the system inside it. He thus gets 55 spheres in 
all.... 

The movement of the first heaven is due to the action of God, 
operating as an object of love and desire .... But the proper motions 

3 . . . Aristotle’s opinion, expressed in this connexion (298a9-15), that 
there may be no great distance between Spain and India . . . was one of the 
chief cai^es that sent Columbus on his voyage .... 

4 [De Caelo ] II. 13, 14 .... 

5 I. 5, II. 4. 

6 II. 6, 8. 

7 Met. A. 8. 
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of the sun, moon, and planets involve spheres rotating in directions 
different from that of the first heaven, and this movement he explains 
by the action not of God but of a separate motive agent for each 
sphere—the ‘intelligences’ of the schoolmen. 1 He certainly means to 
reach a monistic system; he adopts as his own the Homeric maxim ‘the 
rule of many is not good; one ruler let there be.’ 2 The intelligences 
must be inferior to the prime mover, but their actual relation to God is 
quite obscure, as is also their mode of operation on the spheres. As 
they are incorporeal beings, presumably they too act not as physical 
agents but as objects of desire. 

1 Met. 1073a 26-bl; De Caelo 279al8-22. 

2 Met. 1076a4. 83 


Such is Aristotle’s cosmology; but the status of God in all this is not clear. 
Owens argues strongly that Aristotle does not wish to reach a monistic 
system. 84 He contends that Aristotle required an unmoved mover for 
every eternal movement and that the unicity or plurality of these separate 
substances was a matter of indifference to him. For Aristotle the 
fundamental unity of things is a problem of order , not of derivation. 
Thus, the first unmoved mover is primary because it moves the first 
heaven; the others are second, third, and so forth, according to the order 
of the stellar motions. Owens argues that A. 8.1074a31-38 teaches, not 
that there is only one unmoved mover, but that there can be only one first 
unmoved mover. But it is first in order, not in being. 

Hence, it would seem that in the evolution of his thought Aristotle 
eventually came to believe in many unmoved movers, though these are 
hierarchically ordered such that one is supreme over the others. If 
pressed for consistency, it would seem that his system would have to 
collapse back into one unmoved mover because the unmoved movers are 
all the same in form, and form cannot be individuated without matter, 
which the unmoved movers lack. 85 Be this as it may, it nevertheless raises 
a very important issue for the cosmological argument: can it be proved 
that only one God exists? Most subsequent proponents of the argument 
thought that it could, but Aristotle forces them to confront the question 
squarely. 

We could schematise the composite Aristotelian argument for the 
existence of God thus: 

1. There is motion in the world. 

a. This is evident from sense perception. 
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2. Motion is eternal. 

a. Motion cannot have a beginning or end. 

i. Motion cannot have been created from nothing nor can it be 
destroyed. 

a. The creation of objects in motion is a change requiring a 
prior motion, ad infinitum. 

b. The destruction of objects in motion requires a destroyer 
which would have to be destroyed, ad infinitum. 

ii. Motion cannot have begun from a prior state of rest. 

a. Rest, as a privation of motion, must be caused, and this 
cause caused, ad infinitum. 

b. Motion’s generation out of rest is self-contradictory. 

b. The eternity of time requires eternal motion. 

i. Time is eternal. 

a. Every moment of time is the end of the past and the 
beginning of the future. 

b. Thus, every moment of time is bounded by time. 

ii. Time cannot exist without motion. 
a. Time is the measure of motion. 

iii. Therefore, motion is eternal. 

3. Everything in motion is being moved by something actual. 

a. Motion is the actualisation of a potency. 

b. No potency can actualise itself. 

c. Therefore, a potency can be actualised only by something already 
actual. 

4. Things in motion are either self-moved or being moved by another. 

5. The series of things being moved by another must terminate in either 
a self-mover or an unmoved mover. 

a. In a hierarchically ordered causal series, the intermediate movers 
all move because of the agency of a first mover. 

i. The intermediate movers are by nature only instruments of a 
first mover. 

a. The first mover can move an object without the presence of 
intermediates, but intermediates cannot move the object 
without the presence of a first mover. 

b. But in an infinite series, there is no first mover. 

c. Therefore, there would be no motion. 

d. But this contradicts (1): There is motion in the world. 

e. Therefore, the series of things being moved by another must be 
finite and terminate in a first mover. 

f. This first mover may be either self-moved or unmoved. 
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6. Self-movers reduce to unmoved movers. 

a. Nothing can move itself as a whole. 

i. It would be potential and actual in the same respect at the same 
time. 

ii. But this is contradictory. 

b. Self-movers must be moved by an unmoved part. 

i. Since it is not moved as a whole, it must be moved by its 
parts. 

ii. The parts cannot move each other. 

a. Things being moved by another require a first mover. (5.e.) 

b. But if the parts move one another, there is no first mover. 

iii. Therefore, it must be moved by an unmoved part, an unmoved 
mover. 

7. There must be a first unmoved mover that is the cause of eternal 
motion. 

a. Perishable unmoved movers cannot cause eternal motion. 

i. Their coming to be and passing away is a change that must be 
caused. 

ii. They cannot cause this eternal process because they do not 
always exist. 

b. The whole series of perishable unmoved movers cannot cause 
eternal motion. 

i. Motion is eternal and continuous. 

ii. An eternal and continuous effect requires an eternal and 
continuous cause. 

iii. But perishable unmoved movers are not eternal or continuous. 

iv. Therefore, they cannot be the cause of motion. 

c. Embodied unmoved movers, even if eternal, cannot cause eternal 
motion. 

i. All such unmoved movers are moved incidentally when their 
bodies move. 

ii. This would interrupt eternal and continuous motion. 

d. There must be a first unmoved mover, eternal, changless, in¬ 
corporeal, one, pure actuality, as the cause of eternal motion. 

i. It must be eternal. 

a. It must cause eternal motion. 

ii. It must be changeless. 

a. It must cause continuous motion. 

iii. It must be incorporeal. 

a. Corporeal things are moved incidentally, which it is not. 

iv. It is one. 
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a . The principle of economy demands only one first unmoved 
mover to cause motion. 

b. Continuous motion demands only one first unmoved 
mover. 

(0 Motion can be continuous only if there is one first mover 
and one first moved thing. 
v. It is pure actuality. 

a. If it had any potency, it might not exist. 

b. Then it could not cause eternal motion. 

This schema brings out several interesting features of the argument. 
First, it is noteworthy that the argument does not merely assume the 
eternity of motion for the sake of argument, but is actually dependent 
upon it. To carry his case Aristotle must prove there exists an infinite 
temporal regress. As for the hierarchical regress, which Aristotle argues 
could not be infinite, it must be remembered that he had no concept of 
inertia, such that a thing might be moving without being in contact with a 
mover. For Aristotle, all causes of motion are simultaneous. Things 
being moved by another are never arranged in a temporal regress. 
Someone might argue that things moved by another do not reduce to 
self-movers because they were moved by another thing in the past which 
was moved by another thing in the past, and so on. But on Aristotle’s 
principles such a situation could not arise; mover and moved are 
simultaneous. 86 Aristotle’s basic argument is that since motion is eternal, 
there must exist a being or beings capable of causing such an effect. 

One cannot also help being struck by the fantastic astronomical 
system implicit in the proof. Portions of the argument make little sense 
unless one keeps this cosmology in mind. In fact, one might say that this 
entire proof is an attempt to account, not for the motion we observe in 
daily, earthly affairs, but rather for the majestic sweep of that, glittering 
host across the night sky of ancient Greece. Philosophy, observes 
Aristotle, begins with a sense of wonder about the world: 

For it is owing to their wonder that men both now begin and at first 
began to philosophize; they wondered originally at the obvious 
difficulties, then advanced little by little and stated difficulties about 
greater matters, e.g. about the phenomena of the moon and those of 
the sun, and about the stars and about the genesis of the universe. 87 

Anyone who has studied modern star-charts of the heavens will lend a 
sympathetic ear to these men of antiquity, who gazed up into the night 
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sky, as yet undimmed by pollution and the glare of city lights, and 
watched the slow but irresistible turn of the cosmos, replete with its 
planets, stars, and familiar constellations, across their view and 
wondered —what is the cause of all this? In a fragment of On Philosophy , 
Aristotle imagines the impact of such a sight on men who had never 
beheld the sky, 

When thus they would suddenly gain sight of the earth, seas, and the 
sky; when they should come to know the grandeur of the clouds and 
the might of the winds; when they should behold the sun and should 
learn its grandeur and beauty as well as its power to cause the day by 
shedding light over the sky; and again, when night had darkened the 
lands and they should behold the whole of the sky spangled and 
adorned with stars; and when they should see the changing lights of 
the moon as it waxes and wanes, and the risings and settings of all these 
celestial bodies, their courses fixed and changeless throughout all 
eternity—when they should behold all these things, most certainly 
they would have judged both that there exist gods and that all these 
marvellous works are the handiwork of the gods . 88 

This same line of thought is still found in the Metaphysics , where 
Aristotle observes that his metaphysical philosophy is empirically 
confirmed: the unceasing movement of the first heaven is not only plain 
‘in theory’ but also ‘in fact ’. 89 Aristotle’s proof for God from motion thus 
seems to be essentially a proof from the motion of the heavens. It is 
rooted in a sense of wonder about the universe and the propensity of men 
to ask, ‘Why?’ Aristotle almost reminds one of Leibniz who, two 
thousand years later, was to say, ‘. . . the first question which should 
rightly be asked, will be, Why is there something rather than nothing ? 90 

But lest a misunderstanding arise, it must quickly be added that 
Aristotle, unlike Leibniz, is not seeking reasons, but causes of the 
universe. Owens explains, 

The starting point [of Aristotelian philosophy] is located in the things 
of the sensible universe; the procedure is the explanation of these 
things through their causes; the goal is the ultimate causes that provide 
the final and fully satisfactory answer to the problems about which 
men wonder.* In a word philosophy seeks the causes that explain the 
things of the sensible universe .... 
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The causes sought by Wisdom are established as the four causes of 
the Physics. These are definitely not abstractions. They are physical 
principles found as such in the material universe. They are either the 
components of sensible things, or else the producers or corresponding 
ends of physical change. Clearly, what Aristotle has in mind as the first 
causes sought by Wisdom are not abstract ‘grounds’ or ‘reasons .’ 91 

Hence, Aristotle is not seeking to render ultimately intelligible in an 
abstract sense the presence of motion in the universe; he is trying to 
account for it by designating its cause. He observes the motion of the vast 
stellar systems and asks, what could the cause of this be? 

Finally, we might note that in addition to the argument from motion, 
Aristotle’s cosmological argument also contains the germ of the 
argument from contingency. This is evident when he argues, in effect, 
that if time and motion are perishable, all things are perishable; time and 
motion are not perishable; therefore, not all things are perishable, that is 
to say, some thing is imperishable . 92 Or again we find the same sort of 
thought when he calls the unmoved mover a necessary being . 93 But these 
are only glimmers of an argument that is to become even more significant 
than Aristotle’s proof from motion for the first unmoved mover. 
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Chapter 3 

Arabic Theologians and 
Philosophers 


Probably no chapter in the history of the cosmological argument is as 
significant—or as universally ignored—as that of the Arabic theologians 
and philosophers. Although we find in them the origin and development 
of two of the most important versions of the cosmological argument, 
namely the argument from temporal regress and the argument from 
contingency, the contribution of these Islamic thinkers is virtually 
ignored in anthologies and books on the subject . 1 Furthermore, until 
quite recently the only articles on them had to be ferreted out of esoteric 
orientalist or Near Eastern journals. A paucity of English translations of 
primary sources exists; moreover, those works that have been translated 
are often available only through obscure publishing houses in far-off 
places, making it all the more difficult to obtain material. These obstacles 
notwithstanding, anyone desiring a basic knowledge of the history of the 
cosmological argument cannot afford to overlook the contribution of 
these Muslim theologians and philosophers. 

Most philosophers today probably have a passing knowledge of the 
principal Arabic philosophers, having read a chapter on Islamic philo¬ 
sophy in a secondary source such as Copleston’s History . 2 If so, then they 
are aware that the Muslim philosophers may be divided into two groups, 
the eastern and the western. The former encompasses the Middle 
Eastern nations, and its most famous representative is Avicenna (ibn 
Slna); the latter is centred in Muslim Spain, and its most well-known 
thinker is Averroes (ibn Rushd). The eastern group flourished from 
about the ninth to the twelfth century, while the western group, enjoying 
in Spain a culture vastly superior to that of medieval Christian Europe, 
arose about the tenth century and reached its height in the second half of 
the twelfth. 

For our purposes, however, there is a much more significant 
distinction within Muslim thought than that between eastern and 
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western. Muslim thought on the cosmological argument may be divided 
into two schools, each of which contributed one of the proofs: kalam , 
which developed various forms of the argument from temporal regress, 
and falsafa , which originated the argument from contingency, from 
possible and necessary being. Kalam may be simply defined as ‘natural 
theology’ or philosophical theism, while falsafa is the Arabic word used 
to denote philosophy, a new intruder into Islamic culture. 3 

Taken literally, kalam is simply the Arabic word for ‘speech’. 4 It came 
to denote the statement of points of theological doctrine, and was later 
used to mean the statement of an intellectual position or the argument 
upholding such a statement. Ultimately, kalam became the name of the 
whole movement within Arabic thought that might best be called Arabic 
scholasticism. 5 A scholastic theologian, or a practitioner of kalam , was 
called a mutakallim. Richard Walzer described them as ‘dialectical or 
speculative theologians’ and noted that they are methodologically 
distinct from the philosophers in that they ‘take the truth of Islam as 
their starting point’. 6 The original mutakallimun were the Mu‘tazilites. 
This school of Islamic theology came into being through controversies 
involving the interpretation (ta’wll) of the Qur'an in its anthropomor¬ 
phic descriptions of God and denial of free will. The Mu‘tazilites denied 
literal interpretation of these Qur'anic passages and affirmed man’s free 
will, while the orthodox traditionalists adhered to literalism and 
determinism. Thus involved as they were in speculative theology, the 
Mu‘tazilites soon confronted Greek philosophical thought and the 
challenge it posed to faith. Rather than adopt the traditionalist attitude 
that one knows his faith to be true without knowing how it can be true, 
the Mu‘tazilites chose to defend the faith by the use of reason and to thus 
render their beliefs intellectually respectable. The defence of the faith was 
taken up by Abu al-Hudhayl al-‘Allaf (d. 840/50), who in so doing, 
introduced into Islamic theology many of the Greek metaphysical 
notions that were to characterise later kalam . According to Peters, the 
Mu‘tazilite debt to Greek philosophy is best seen in their belief in the 
autonomy of human reason and in their metaphysical atomism. 7 With 
regard to the first, they maintained that man could come to know God 
through reason alone, unaided by revelation. With regard to the second, 
the Mu‘tazilites adopted the metaphysicis of substance and accidents, 
but with an atomist twist, for they identified substance with the atoms of 
which everything is constituted. 8 Not all the mutakallimun were atomists, 
but all did agree on the nature of the accidents, that the accidents could 
not endure for two instants of time. Therefore, the atoms were radically 
contingent and had to be continuously re-created by God in every 
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successive instant. 9 The theological motive behind this was to make God 
not only the creator of the world but its constant ground of being as 
well. 10 

W. D. Ross has commented that the advantage of the Aristotelian 
distinction of actuality and potency is that it conceives of change as a 
continuous process instead of a catastrophic re-creation of new states of 
being after former states of being. 11 In opting for a metaphysics of atoms 
and accidents which are continually being re-created by God, the Islamic 
theologians necessarily had to reject Aristotle’s actuality/potency distin¬ 
ction and its attendant analysis of causuality. For Aristotle, causation 
occurs when an actual being actualises some potency. But the mutakal¬ 
limun, , with their metaphysics of atoms and accidents, could allow no 
such action of one being upon another. 12 Any change in being could not 
be due to the atoms, for they do not endure through time. Change 
would occur only when God re-created the atoms in new states of being 
at each successive instant. 13 Thus, the metaphysics of atoms and acci¬ 
dents inevitably lead the Islamic theologians to deny the presence of 
any secondary causality in the world. God is the only cause there is, and 
everything that occurs is the result of His direct action in re-creating the 
atoms in different states of instantaneous being. Later mutakallimun , 
such as al-GhazalT, argued fervently against the notion of secondary 
casuality, contending that all we perceive is the succession of events, not 
any causal connection between them. 14 In this he has often been 
compared to David Hume, who denied that we perceive any necessary 
connection between events, which are given to us in atomic, separated 
sense impressions. 15 This comparison, however, can be very misleading. 
For Ghazall actually did not believe in secondary causality at all, God 
being the prime and only cause of all that takes place. 16 Hume, on the 
other hand, firmly believed in secondary causality, denying only that one 
could prove its existence or necessity. 17 The position of Ghazall and the 
mutakallimun is much more akin to the occasionalism of Nicolas 
Malebranche than to the scepticism of Hume. 18 In the evolution of 
Islamic occasionalism, this resulted in a denial of man’s free will on the 
part of the most rigid theologians. Fakhry notes that the metaphysical 
system of the mutakallimun was therefore just as responsible as the 
doctrine of the Qur'an for the fatalism that characterises the religion of 
Islam. 19 But this is to jump ahead a few centuries to the culmination of 
kalam. The Mu‘tazilites, as we have seen, adhered to the notion of man’s 
free will, so naturally many felt quite uncomfortable with the incipient 
determinism implicit in the repudiation of secondary causality which 
was necessitated by their metaphysical atomism. Therefore, some of 
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them sought to modify the nature of the accidents in order to allow man 
the responsibility for his acts. 20 Apparently, however, the Mu‘tazilites 
could not unravel this self-contradiction, and their successors whole¬ 
heartedly embraced the determinism which they so earnestly wished to 
avoid. 

Bound as it was to political considerations, the fortunes of Islamic 
theology changed with the Caliphs. Thus, the Mu‘tazilites predominated 
the theological world of Islam from about 833 to 848, when in that year 
the Caliph al-Mutawakkil repudiated Mu‘tazilitism. The forces of 
traditionalism, led by Ahmad ibn Hanbal (d. 855), sought to restore 
conservative orthodoxy with a vengeance, severely repressing the 
Mu‘tazilites. In 912, Abu al-Hasan ‘Ali al-Ash‘ari announced his 
defection from the Mu‘tazilite cause and became the pioneer of a 
movement that took middle ground between the Hanbalites and the 
Mu‘tazilites. 21 The Ash‘arites and Hanbalites vied for power for over a 
century until the ascendancy of the Seljuk regime in 1055. This 
guaranteed the victory of the Ash‘arites, and in 1063, the Caliph 
promulgated an edict of toleration, thus giving the Ash‘arites the 
freedom necessary for the propagation of their doctrines. Very little is 
known about the development of kalam from the time of al-Ash‘ari to 
that of al-Ghazall. Ash‘aritism eventually came to be identified as Islamic 
orthodoxy. The term 'mutakallim\ which had earlier denoted a 
Mu‘tazilite, was now used to designate an Ash‘arite as opposed to a 
Hanbalite traditionalist. Kalam had become the argumentative theism 
employed by the Ash‘arites to defend moderate orthodoxy. Although the 
Mu‘tazilite threat to orthodoxy was met successfully by the Ash‘arites, 
during the years that followed a much more ominous threat arose in the 
brilliant intellect of ibn Srna and the philosophy he propounded. This 
threat was also met, in this instance by Ghazall, whose philosophical 
theism marks a high point of kalam. But though kalam was to triumph 
over falsafa in the end, it was itself shaped by its opponent. For in every 
contest with falsafa , kalam itself became more imbued with the leaven of 
philosophy. Hence, Peters remarks, 

When the polemic finally abated Islam found that the experience of al- 
Ash ‘ari had been repeated: falsafah as such was further weakened, but 
in its place stood the scholastic kalam , faithful in principle to the 
revelation of the Qur'an, but unmistakably the product, in shape and 
procedure, of the Hellenic tradition in philosophy, orthodox and at 
the same time Aristotelian. 22 
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What were the principal arguments employed by the mutakallimun , 
both Mu‘tazilite and Ash‘arite, for the existence of God? 23 Certainly the 
major thrust of the kalam arguments for divine existence was the 
demonstration that the universe is a created thing. Fakhry rightly calls 
this ‘the classical argument for the existence of God in Islam’, 24 and its 
development in the hands of the mutakallimun forms one half of the 
legacy that the Arabians gave to the history of the cosmological 
argument, the other half being contributed by the philosophers. Al- 
AlousI lists six arguments employed by the exponents of kalam to prove 
the temporality of the world. 25 (1) The argument from the contrary 
nature of the simple bodies: the basic elements of the universe (earth, air, 
and so forth) and their elementary qualities (hot and cold, light and 
heavy, and so forth) are mutually opposed to one another, yet in the 
world we find them combined; such combination requires a cause, which 
is the Creator. (2) The argument from experience: creatio ex nihilo is not 
unlike our experience, for in change the old form of the being vanishes, 
while a new form appears ex nihilo. (3) The argument from the finitude 
of motion, time, and temporal objects: motion cannot be from eternity, 
for an infinite temporal regress of motions is impossible, since finite parts 
can never add up to an infinite whole; therefore, the world and motion 
must have had a beginning. Or again, motion cannot be from eternity, 
for an infinite temporal regress of motions is impossible, since an infinite 
cannot be traversed. Or again, if at any giveirpoint in time, an infinite 
series has transpired, then at an earlier given point only a finite series has 
transpired; but the one point is sfeparated from the other by a finite 
interval; therefore, the whole time series must be finite and created. 
(4) The argument from the finitude of the world: since the world is 
composed of finite parts, it is finite; everything finite is temporal; 
therefore, the world must be temporal, that is, have had a beginning and 
been created. (5) The argument from contingency: the world does not 
have to exist; therefore, there must be something that determines it to 
exist. (6) The argument from temporality: bodies cannot be devoid of 
accidents, which are temporal; whatever cannot exist without the 
temporal is temporal; therefore, the whole world is temporal and must 
have been created. 

The first and second arguments are primitive and not nearly so 
influential as the remaining four. There is general agreement that the 
third and fourth arguments stem from the last great champion of creatio 
ex nihilo in the pre-Islamic era, the Alexandrian commentator and 
Christian theologian, John Philoponus (d. 580?), known in the Arab 
world as Yahya al-NahwL Hardly a household word, Philoponus’s name 
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is nonetheless well known among Islamicists as the source of much of the 
kalam argumentation against the Aristotelian conception of the eternity 
of the world. Philoponus’s Contra Aristotelem , in which he refutes the 
philosopher’s proofs for the eternity of the universe, has been lost, but 
quotations of the work are cited in Simplicius’s commentaries on 
Aristotle’s On the Heavens and Physics. 26 Fortunately, a similar work of 
Philoponus’s against the Neoplatonist Proclus has been preserved. 27 
That the Islamic theologians knew of his works is evident from their 
bibliographical references. 28 These also give indication that the Arabs 
knew of a shorter treatise by Philoponus on the creation of the world. 29 
Davidson provides this convenient summary of Philoponus’s 
arguments: 

A. Proof of the generation of the universe from the finiteness of the 
power contained within it: ... 

. . . First supporting argument: The heavens are composed of 
matter and form. Consequently they are not self-sufficient, and what is 
not self-sufficient does not have infinite power .... 

Second supporting argument: The nature of matter is such that 
matter cannot retain any form indefinitely. Therefore, nothing 
composed of matter and form can be indestructible .... 

Third supporting argument: The heavens are composite. Whatever 
is composite contains the grounds of its dissolution and therefore does 
not contain infinite power .... 

The fourth supporting argument . . . any mass can be divided into 
minimal particles, and those particles can be shown to have finite 
power .... 

B. Proofs of the generation of the universe from the impossibility of 
eternal motion: 

First argument: If the universe were eternal, the generation of any 
object in the sublunar world would be preceded by an infinite series of 
generations. But an infinite cannot be traversed. Therefore, if the 
universe were eternal, none of the objects presently existing in the 
sublunar world could ever have been generated .... 

Second argument: The eternity of the universe would imply an 
infinite number of past motions that is continually being increased. 
But an infinite cannot be added to ... . 

Third argument: The number of the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies are multiples of one another, and therefore eternity would 
imply infinite numbers of past motions in varying multiples. But 
infinite numbers cannot be multiplied .. . . 30 
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Anxious as they were to vindicate the QuPanic doctrine of creation, the 
denial of which they considered tantamount to atheism, the 
mutakallimun eagerly employed Philoponus’s arguments in various 
versions. 31 The first set of the above proofs correspond with the fourth 
argument listed by al-AlousT, the argument from the finitude of the 
world. The second set of proofs correlate with the third argument, the 
proofs from time and motion. The fifth and sixth kalam arguments for 
the temporality of the universe are based on the atomism of the 
mutakallimun. The universe as a whole is contingent and temporal and 
needs God to sustain it in time instant by instant. 

The overriding aim of these proofs is to demonstrate that the world 
had a beginning at a point of time. Having demonstrated the temporality 
of the world, the theologian may then ask why it exists. To account for 
the existence of the world the mutakallimun invoked the principle of 
determination. 

With the temporality of the world as a premiss, the Mutakallims 
proceeded to prove that the world being created (hadlth) must 
necessarily have a Creator (muhdith), by recourse to the so-called 
‘principle of determination’. In its barest form, this principle meant 
that since prior to the existence of the universe it was equally possible 
for it to be or not-to-be, a determinant (murajjih) whereby the 
possibility of being could prevail over the possibility of not-being was 
required; and this ‘determinant’. . . was God. 32 

Now this raises an extremely interesting and intricate problem: just 
what did the mutakallimun mean by the principle of determination? It 
appears to be a genuine anticipation of Leibniz and his celebrated 
principle of sufficient reason. But what makes the question so perplexing 
is that the principle of the Islamic thinkers seems to involve the same sort 
of ambiguity as the principle invoked by Leibniz. That is to say, it is not 
at all clear whether the mutakallimun mean by ‘determinant’ a cause or a 
reason. In other words, are they arguing that the equal possibility of the 
world’s existing or not existing necessitates an efficient cause which 
creates the world in being or a sufficient reason, that is, a rationale, for 
the world’s existence? The problem is complicated by the fact that the 
Muslim thinkers, again like Leibniz himself, do not always use the word 
in one sense only, but employ ‘determinant’ to mean ‘cause’ on one 
occasion and ‘reason’ on another. For example, Ghazall uses the two 
terms murajjih and takhsis in three different senses, according to Simon 
Van Den Bergh: 
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In the argument given by Ghazali we find the term grs (‘determin¬ 
ing principle’, or more literally ‘what causes to incline’; the Greek word 
is to kniKkivov . . .), which is used by the Muslim theologians in their 
proof... for the existence of God: the possible existence of the world 
needs for its actual existence a cr/* > a determining principle which 
cannot itself have a cause, for an infinite series of causes is 
impossible .... 

. . . The confusion lies in the term (‘differentiating 

principle’), which can mean as used by Ghazali (like praepon - 
derans , determining principle or principle giving preponderance) (1) a 
principle which, determining or choosing without any motive one of 
two similar objects , establishes a distinction between them through 
this choice, (2) a principle which determines or chooses, without the 
motive being known, the existence of one of two opposites which seem 
equally purposeful, (3) the dissimilarity which is the motive for the 
choice. 33 

In the above enumeration, (1) and (2) would be classed as efficient causes, 
while (3) would be a sufficient reason. The question is, in which sense do 
the mutakallimun take ‘determinant’ when discussing the origin of the 
world? To answer this question we must examine the basis of the 
principle itself. 34 From information provided by al-Ash‘ari, it appears 
that the Mu‘ tazilites used the word ‘cause’ ( Hlla ) in at least two senses: (1) 
that which necessarily accompanies its effect, (2) that which is free and 
precedes its effect. God could only be called a cause in the second sense. 
But from the end of the third century a h., the term Hlla came to be used 
exclusively in the first sense. The term sabab was reserved for cause in the 
second sense. Thus, al-Suyutl states, \ . . that which necessitates is called 
‘ilia and that which permits is called sabab'. 3s Thus arose the problem of 
God as the ‘perfect cause’ {Hlla tamma). For if God is the perfect cause, 
then either His effects must be eternal or He must never act, for if He 
came to effect something at some point in time, He would not then be 
perfect and all-sufficient. Thus, the world must be eternal or it could 
never exist. It is in this context that the principle of determination arises. 
Al-AlousI explains, 

As to the idea of the determining principle (al-murajih); this arises out 
of the problem of the perfect cause, and its content is in brief that God 
is eternally perfect, and His will encompasses all potential objects; but 
why then does His will specify that the world shall be created at one 
particular time, rather than bring about its existence from eternity? 
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Clearly there must be a temporal determinant (murajih) responsible 
for the activation of the will at on [sic] particular time. But all times 
are equivalent in respect of God’s ability to create the world; either 
God must create the world in eternity, in which case there is no need 
for a determinant; or God did not create the world in eternity, but 
created it after the passage of ages, in which case a temporal 
determinant is necessary . . . . 36 

Employed in this sense, the principle demands a sufficient reason as to 
why God created when He did. The mutakallimun were divided in their 
response; for example, al-Khalyat attempted to give a reason by saying 
that God knew which time would be most conducive to the good of man, 
but al-Ash 4 ari repudiated the principle by stating that God’s will acts 
freely without need of motive or object. 37 The school of Ash‘ari was 
more influential, and Ghazall follows his lead in this. According to 
Ghazall, the principle of determination in the sense of sufficient reason is 
simply invalid with regard to God. Hence, we find him putting the 
principle of determination into the mouths of his objectors. 38 Then he 
commences an elaborate two-step refutation: (1) the world is willed from 
eternity to appear at a particular time, and (2) that the world began in 
time is demonstrable through the cosmological argument from temporal 
regress. 39 The second step is Ghazali’s proof for God which we shall 
examine later, but a word on his first contention will aid us in dealing with 
the present conundrum. Ghazalfs first point is a clear repudiation of the 
notion of perfect cause. God is not the ‘cause’ of the world in the sense 
that a cause is that which necessarily accompanies its effect. But God is a 
cause in the second sense mentioned above, a free agent that precedes its 
effect. 40 Thus, the effect (the universe) need not follow upon the heels of 
the cause (God), but can appear a finite number of years ago when God 
willed from eternity that it should. As to the riddle of why God did not 
choose to create sooner, Ghazall, like Ash‘ari, responds that God’s will 
needs no determinant to choose; rather, “‘Will is an attribute of which 
the function—rather, nature—is to distinguish something from its 
like’”. 41 He illustrates this by imagining a man confronted with two 
delectable, absolutely identical dates, of which he may choose one to eat. 
If the will cannot distinguish like from like, then ‘the excited man will 
keep fondly and helplessly gazing on for ever, and will not be able to take 
either date by mere will or choice which is devoid of purpose’. 42 But the 
absurdity of this is self-evident. For it is of the very nature of will to 
simply choose, even when the options are identical. Thus, Ghazall rejects 
the use of the principle of determination in the sense of sufficient reason. 
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But as Van Den Bergh noted, Ghazalr does use the principle in two 
other senses, each of which is akin to efficient causality. Thus, he would 
agree that the equal possibility of the world’s existing or not existing 
requires a determinant to achieve its existence; but this determinant is 
not a reason, but a cause, and the cause is God himself. This corresponds 
to Van Den Bergh’s sense (1) of‘differentiating principle’. Sense (2) arises 
when one asks why this world rather than another? 43 This is the problem 
of specification, which arises out of the principle of determination, as al- 
AlousT explains, 

... by this was meant the specification by the creator that the world 
should possess the various properties, dimensions, etc. that it has, 
rather than others which it might equally have had. This question is 
closely related to that of determination but it differs from it in the fact 
that the possibilities from which the specification is made are not 
alike, ... as in the case of occasions for creation. 44 

This problem also bedevilled the mutakallimun , and the answer given to 
this problem is the same as that given to the question of the 
differentiating principle. God specifies what the world shall be like 
without the necessity of motivating reasons. Thus, according to Ghazalr, 
God is the cause of both the world and all its particular specifications 45 
Certain aspects of the world—such as whether the spheres should rotate 
east to west or vice versa or where the poles of the spheres should be 
placed—have no sufficient reason why they are that particular way. God 
simply specified them in that way without a sufficient reason. There is no 
principle of specification immanent in the structure of the spheres 
themselves that demands that they should exist in the particular way they 
do; as Davidson points out, ‘To refute Ghazalr, it would be necessary to 
show that a rational purpose is in fact served by the movements of the 
heavens in their present directions and by the present locations of the 
poles . . .’. 46 The only principle of specification that exists is God himself 
as he specifies without sufficient reasons. 

To summarise, then: there are three applications of the principle of 
determination. (1) When the mutakallimun demand a determinant for the 
world’s existence, they are demanding an agent who chooses to create the 
world. (2) When it is asked what differentiating principle caused God to 
create at one moment rather than another, the answer is that no such 
principle exists. (3) And when it is asked what is the principle of 
specification that caused God to create this world rather than another, 
the answer is simply His will. Thus, we have separated out three 
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principles—the principle of determination, the principle of differen¬ 
tiation, and the principle of specification—but, in the Arab writers 
themselves, the principles are often used interchangeably. 

Only the first principle, however, plays a direct role in the cosmologi¬ 
cal argument. This becomes quite evident when we consider the katam 
proof for God. Ghazalf s statement of the proof makes it clear that he is 
demanding a determining agent who is the cause of the world: 

It is an axiom of reason that all that comes to be must have a cause to 
bring it about. The world has come to be. Ergo the world must have a 
cause to bring it about. The proposition that ‘What comes to be must 
have a cause’ is obvious, for everything that takes place occupies a 
certain span of time, yet it is conceivable that it come about earlier or 
later. Its confinement to the particular time span it actually fills 
demands some determinant to select the time. 47 

Therefore, it seems that despite similarities the principle of determi¬ 
nation is not the Leibnizian principle of sufficient reason. Rather 
the principle of determination in its application to the problem of the 
origin of the world demands an efficient cause of the existence of the 
universe. 

But this does not mean that the principle of determination is simply 
the principle of efficient causality. For the cause of the world to which the 
argument concludes is conceived by the Muslim thinkers to be, not just 
the mechanically operating, necessary and sufficient condition for the 
production of an effect, but a personal agent who by an act of will 
chooses which equally possible alternative will be realised. God is the 
sabab of the world, but not its ‘ ilia . Otherwise, the universe would exist 
from eternity. Goodman defines ‘determinant’ as ‘selecting agent’ and 
remarks that 

The notion of God as a Determinant, although related to that of God 
as Actualizor (and ... as Creator, or even as prime mover), is 
conceptually distinct, and its development as an argument for divine 
existence may well be Islamic. 48 

Thus, when the mutakallimun demand a determinant for the world’s 
existence, they are demanding an agent who chooses to create the world. 

This survey of the kalam arguments for the existence of God will serve 
as a basis for a more detailed analysis of the cosmological argument of 
one of kalam's greatest figures: al-Ghazali. But we must also say an 
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introductory word about that second great movement within Islamic 
thought: falsafa. Walzer has described Islamic philosophy as 

. . . that trend of Muslim thought which continues the type of Greek 
philosophy which the later Neoplatonists had created: a blend of 
Aristotelian and Platonic views as understood by philosophers in the 
later centuries of the Roman Empire. 49 

In these philosophers we find a strange blend of Plotinus and Aristotle, 
an amalgam aptly described as a ‘synthesis of Neoplatonic metaphysics, 
natural science, and mysticism: Plotinus enriched by Galen and 
Proclus’. 50 For Arabic philosophy sprang out of the translation 
movement, which imported Greek philosophy ready-made to the Arabs; 
as Peters so nicely puts it, ‘There was no Arab Thales pondering the 
possibility of reducing all things to the principle of sand’. 51 Rather, 
Arabic thought was shaped by the Hellenism mediated to it through 
Syria. Syrian converts to Christianity at Antioch, Edessa, and other seats 
of learning, after having learned Greek to read the New Testament, 
turned to classical studies to provide an underpinning for their 
theological discussion. 52 When Islam superseded Christianity, the 
translation of Greek works into Syriac and Arabic was encouraged by 
the Caliphs, thus preserving in the Muslim world what was lost in the 
West, until the Arabs should return it again via the Jews. The translation 
movement had disadvantages that were to have a marked impact upon 
Arabic philosophy. For example, the famous Theology of Aristotle was 
actually a translation of Plotinus’s Enneads 4-6, wrongly ascribed to the 
Stagirite. And the Liber de causis was actually excerpted from Proclus’s 
‘Elements of Theology’. The Arabians firmly believed that Aristotle and 
Plato were in agreement on the one true philosophy, which is under¬ 
standable when one realises that they were under the impression that 
these Neoplatonic works were authored by Aristotle himself. 

Perhaps the most marked aspect of Plotinian influence on the Arabic 
philosophers is in their emanationism. God is the One from which 
emanate all multiplicity and matter. But reflecting Aristotelian influence, 
they did not want their First Principle to be beyond Being, for 
metaphysics is the study of Being as Being and of the One as well. Thus, 
they brought the One into Being, and brought the world out of the One 
in a series of successive emanations, which correspond to the system of 
Aristotelian spheres. In order to avoid a pantheism inimical to Islam, 
they sought to make the One a necessary being in whom essence and 
existence are not distinct, whereas in all other beings, such a distinction 
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holds. Nevertheless, the universe is in a sense necessary, for it emanates 
inevitably from the One. Thus, what the Arabic philosophers gave with 
one hand, they took back with the other, and this produced a system of 
continual tension. Arnaldez remarks, 

Thus, this falsafa unites seemingly contradictory concepts of the 
universe; on the one hand there is a First Principle in whose unity are 
rooted both the essences and the existences of all beings, and in 
consequence a continuity is postulated between the Being and beings, 
which is not interrupted by any creative act; on the other hand, there is 
an absolute discontinuity between the modes of being of the Principle 
and of that which proceeds from the Principle. Thus it is possible to 
speak of a cosmological continuity between the universe and its source 
(theory of emanation), tending to a form of monism, and of an 
ontological discontinuity between the necessary and possible, tending 
to re-establish the'absolute transcendence of God. Furthermore, the 
possible beings, in whom essence is distinct from existence, are only 
possible if considered in themselves. But they are necessary if 
considered in relation to the Principle: granted a Being necessary on its 
own account , everything else is necessary because of it ... . Hence, we 
return to monism. 53 

As for the philosophers themselves, they may be distinguished from 
their theological counterparts, the mutakallimun , in several ways: 
(1) their more systematic use of more technical terms derived from 
Greek philosophy, (2) their wholehearted endorsement of Aristotelian 
logic, (3) their study of the natural sciences, such as astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, and medicine, (4) their metaphysical system as a theory of 
necessary and possible being, (5) their doctrine that God knows 
particulars insofar as He is the source of their essence and existence, and 
(6) their insistence that the ethical life can be attained by the guidance of 
reason. 54 A main difference between a mutakallim and a failasuf lies in 
the methodological approach to the object of their study: while the 
practitioner of kalam takes the truth of Islam as his starting point, the 
man of philosophy, though he may take pleasure in the rediscovery of 
Qur ‘anic doctrines, does not make them his starting point, but follows a 
‘method of research independent of dogma, without, however, rejecting 
the dogma or ignoring it in its sources’. 55 

We may credit the Arabian philosophers with the origin of the modern 
cosmological argument based on contingency. For though Aristotle 
hinted at it and the mutakallimun called the world contingent because of 
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their metaphysical atomism, it was the Arabian philosophers who spelled 
out the distinction between necessary and possible being on the basis of 
the essence/existence distinction. They therefore deserve to be credited 
with the origin of this important version of the cosmological argument. 

In this study we shall analyse the arguments for God’s existence as 
propounded by the greatest Arabian philosophers: al-Kindl, al-FarabT, 
ibn Slna, and ibn Rushd. I have chosen to examine their arguments in 
chronological order; hence, we shall treat Ghazall following ibn Slna and 
preceding ibn Rushd. 


Al-Kindi 

Universally recognised as the first true philosopher of the Islamic world, 
Abu Yusuf Ya‘qub b. Ishaq al-Kindl (c. 801-C.873) is known as ‘the 
Philosopher of the Arabs’. 56 Taking his theological stance in the Mu- 
tazilite tradition, Kindi proceeds to develop a philosophy that can best 
be characterised as a Neoplatonised Aristotelianism. Kindi stands 
historically as the bridge between kalam and falsafa , and it was his 
conviction that revelation and philosophy attain identical truths, albeit 
in different ways. 57 Therefore, it is not surprising to find in him a strange 
blend of philosophical and theological doctrines not to be seen in the 
more purely philosophical thinkers who followed him. While his concept 
of God is thoroughly Neoplatonic, 58 he nevertheless sided with the 
theologians with regard to his argument for the existence of God. For 
unlike his philosophical successors, Kindi argued that God’s existence 
may be demonstrated by proving that the universe was created in time. 
Indeed, the ‘most important argument for God’s existence in the 
philosophy of al-Kindi’ is his argument for creation, and he stands apart 
as the only Arabian philosopher not believing in the eternity of the 
universe and matter. 59 Despite the influence of Aristotle and Plotinus 
upon his thought, he consistently upheld creatio ex nihilo : God creates 
the universe out of nothing (al-mubdi‘\ and Kindi uses the word ‘ibdct ’ 
to specifically denote God’s action as a creation in time out of nothing. 60 
He reasons that if it may be proved that the universe began to exist a 
finite number of years ago, then the existence of a Creator may be 
legitimately inferred. Kindi’s argument for creation may be found in his 
treatise On First Philosophy. 61 Here he utilises three arguments for the 
creation of the universe: an argument from space, time, and motion, an 
argument from composition, and another argument from time. 

The first argument, too lengthy to quote verbatim, may be summarised 
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as follows: 62 There are several self-evident principles: (1) two bodies of 
which one is not greater than the other are equal; (2) equal bodies are 
those where the dimensions between their limits are equal in actuality 
and potentiality; (3) that which is finite is not infinite; (4) when a body is 
added to one of two equal bodies, the one receiving the addition becomes 
greater than it was before and, hence, the greater of the two bodies; 
(5) when two bodies of finite magnitude are joined, the resultant body 
will also be of finite magnitude; (6) the smaller of two generically related 
things is inferior to the larger. Given these premisses, it may be shown 
that no actual infinite can exist. For if one has an infinite body and 
removes from it a body of finite magnitude, then the remainder will be 
either a finite or infinite magnitude. If it is finite, then when the finite 
body that was taken from it is added back to it again, the result would 
have to be a finite magnitude (principle (5)), which is self-contradictory, 
since before the finite body was removed, it was infinite. On the other 
hand, if it remains infinite when the finite body is removed, then when the 
finite body is added back again, the result will be either greater than or 
equal to what it was before the addition. Now if it is greater than it was, 
then we have two infinite bodies, one of which is greater than the other. 
The smaller is, then, inferior to the greater (principle (6)) and equal to a 
portion of the greater. But two things are equal when the dimensions 
between their limits are the same (principle (2)). This means the smaller 
body and the portion to which it is equal have limits and are therefore 
finite. But this is self-contradictory, for the smaller body was said to be 
infinite. Suppose, then, on the other hand, that the result is equal to what 
it was before the addition. This means that the two parts together make 
up a whole that is equal to one of its parts; in other words, the whole is 
not greater than its parts—which, according to Kindi, is hopelessly 
contradictory. All this goes to show that no actual infinite magnitude can 
exist. This has two consequences: (1) The universe must be spatially 
finite. For it is impossible for an actually infinite body to exist. (2) The 
universe must be temporally finite. For time is quantitative and thus 
cannot be infinite in actuality. Time must have had a beginning. Now 
time is not an independent existent, but is the duration of the body of the 
universe. Because time is finite, so is the being of the universe. Or, to put it 
another way: time is the measure of motion; it is a duration counted by 
motion. Now motion cannot exist without a body—this is obvious, for 
change is always the change of some thing . But it is equally true that a 
body cannot exist without motion. 63 It is said that perhaps the body of 
the universe was originally at rest and then began to move. But this is 
impossible. For the universe is either generated from nothing or eternal. 
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If it is generated from nothing, then its very generation is a type of 
motion. Thus, body would not precede motion. On the other hand, if the 
universe is eternal and was once at rest, motion could never arise. For 
motion is change, and the eternal does not change. The eternal simply is 
and does not change or become more perfect. It is fully actual and thus 
cannot move. Therefore, it is self-contradictory to say the universe is 
eternal and yet motion has a beginning. Motion and the universe are thus 
coterminous; body cannot exist without motion. The upshot of all this is 
that body implies motion and motion implies time; therefore, if time had 
a beginning, then motion and body must have had a beginning as well. 
For it is impossible for body or motion to exist without time. We have 
shown that time must be finite. Therefore, the being of the universe must 
be finite as well. 

Al-Kindfs second argument may be summarised as follows: 64 
Composition involves change, for it is a joining and organising of things. 
Bodies are composed in two ways: (1) They are composed of the 
substance which is its genus and of its three dimensions, which are its 
specific difference. (2) They are composed of matter and form. 
Composition involves motion from a prior uncomposed state. Thus, if 
there were no motion, there could be no composition, and if there were 
no composition, there could be no bodies. Now time is the duration 
counted by motion. Body, motion, and time thus occur simultaneously in 
being. Therefore, since time is finite, motion is finite; and since motion is 
finite, composition is finite; and since composition is finite, bodies are 
finite, too. 

We may summarise the third argument as follows: 65 It must be the 
case that before every temporal segment there is another segment of time 
until we reach a beginning of time, that is, a temporal segment before 
which there is no segmented duration. For if this were not the case, then 
any given moment in time would never arrive. The duration from the 
past infinity to the given moment is equal to the duration from the given 
moment regressing back into infinity. And if we know what the duration 
is from past infinity to the given moment, then we know what the 
duration from the given moment back to infinity is. But this means the 
infinite is finite, an impossible contradiction. Moreover, any given 
moment cannot be reached until a time before it has been reached, and 
that time cannot be reached until a time before it has been reached, and 
so on, ad infinitum. But it is impossible to traverse the infinite; therefore, 
if time were infinite, the given moment would never have arrived. But 
clearly a given moment has arrived; therefore, time must be finite. Bodies, 
then, do not have infinite duration, and, as bodies cannot exist without 
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duration, the being of body is finite and cannot be eternal. (Nor can 
future time be infinite in actuality. For past time is finite, and future time 
consists of adding consecutive, finite times to the time already elapsed. 
And two things quantitatively finite added together produce a finite 
thing [principle (5)]. Thus, future time never reaches the actually infinite. 
If someone were to assert that a definite past added to a definite future 
produces an infinite whole, this can be shown to be false. For time is a 
continuous quantity, divided by the present into past and future. Every 
definite time has a first limit and a last limit; in this case, the past and the 
future share a common limit: the present. But if we know one limit of 
each of the times, the other limit is also definite and knowable. Thus, the 
whole continuous quantity of time—past, present, and future—must be 
definite and limited. Therefore, the future can never be actually infinite.) 

We have already mentioned the influence of John Philoponus upon 
Arabian cosmological thought, and al-KindT is no exception to the rule. 
According to Walzer, Kind! was familiar with either Philoponus’s actual 
works or, more probably, a summary of his main tenents. 66 According to 
Davidson, there were different sets of Philoponus’s arguments being 
circulated, and Kindi’s three proofs from creation suggest that he used 
such a set as the springboard for his own formulation of the case for 
temporal creation. 67 The second proof in particular shows the influence 
of the Christian philosopher. He had contended that composition of 
matter and form and of tri-dimensionality was sufficient to prove the 
finitude of the universe, and Kindi, with some modifications, follows him 
in this. 68 The third proof also derives directly from Philoponus, who had 
reasoned that an infinite number of motions would have had to occur 
before present motions can take place, if the world were eternal. 69 The 
significant difference between this and Kindi’s version of the proof is that 
Kindi substitutes time for motion, arguing that an infinite number of 
temporal segments would have had to elapse before any given moment 
could arrive. As for the first proof, which is Kindi’s most important, 
Philoponus’s influence is at best only indirect. He argued against the 
infinitude of the body of the universe and employed arguments showing 
the absurdity of infinites of different sizes, but he did not use Kindi’s 
deductive reasoning against the possibility of the existence of the actual 
infinite. This would appear to be the argument in which Kindi’s own 
contribution is most marked. 

Kindi’s three proofs may be outlined in this way: 

1. There are six self-evident principles: 

a. Two bodies of which one is not greater than the other are equal 
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b. Equal bodies are those where the dimensions between their limits 
are equal in actuality and potentiality. 

c. That which is finite is not infinite. 

d. When a body is added to one of two equal bodies, the one receiving 
the addition becomes greater than it was before and, hence, the 
greater of the two bodies. 

e. When two bodies of finite magnitude are joined, the resultant body 
will also be of finite magnitude. 

f. The smaller of two generically related things is inferior to the 
larger. 

2. No actual infinite can exist because: 

a. If one removes a body of finite magnitude from a body of infinite 
magnitude, the remainder will be a body of either finite or infinite 
magnitude. 

b. It cannot be finite 

i. because when the finite body that was removed is added back 
to the remainder, the resultant body would be finite 

a. because of principle l.e. 

ii. The body would then be both infinite and finite. 

iii. But this is self-contradictory 
a. because of principle l.c. 

c. It cannot be infinite 

i. because when the finite body that was removed is added back 
to the remainder, the resultant body would be either greater 
than or equal to what it was before the addition. 

a. It cannot be greater than it was before the addition 

(i) because then we would have two infinite bodies, one of 
which is greater than the other. 

(if) The smaller would be inferior to the greater 
(a) because of principle l.f. 

(iii) And the smaller would be equal to a portion of the 
greater. 

(iv) Thus, the smaller body and the portion would be finite 
(a) because they must have limits 

a. because of principle l.b. 

(v) The smaller body would then be both infinite and 
finite. 

(vi) But this is self-contradictory 
(a) because of principle l.c. 

b . It cannot be equal to what it was before the addition 

(i) because the whole body composed of the greater 
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portion and the smaller portion would be equal to the 
greater portion alone. 

(ii) Thus, a part would be equal to the whole. 

(iii) But this is self-contradictory. 

3. Therefore, the universe is spatially and temporally finite because: 

a. The universe is spatially finite 

i. because an actually infinite body cannot exist. 

b. The universe is temporally finite 

i. because time is finite. 

a. Time is finite 

(0 because time is quantitative, 

(ii) and an actually infinite quantity cannot exist. 

b. Time is the duration of the body of the universe. 

c. Therefore, the being of the body of the universe is finite. 

ii. because motion is finite. 

a. Motion cannot exist prior to body 

(i) because motion is the change of some thing. 

b. Body cannot exist prior to motion 

(i) because the universe is either generated from nothing 
or eternal. 

(a) If it is generated from nothing, body would not 
precede motion 

a. because its very generation is a motion. 

(b) If it is eternal, body would not precede motion 
a. because motion is change, 

/?. and the eternal cannot change 

(a) because it simply is, in a fully actual state. 

c. Thus, body and motion can only exist in conjunction with 
each other. 

d. Motion implies time 

(i) because time is a duration counted by motion. 

e. Time is finite 

(i) because of 3.b .i.a. 

f. Therefore, motion is finite. 

g. Therefore, the being of the body of the universe is finite. 

iii. because the universe is composed. 

a. Composition involves change (motion) 

(0 because it is a joining of things together. 

b. Bodies are composed 

(0 because they are made up of substance and of three 
dimensions, 
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(ii) because they are made up of matter and form. 

c. Motion involves time 

(i) because time is a duration counted by motion. 

d. Time is finite 

(i) because of 3.b .i.a. 

e. Therefore, motion is finite. 

f Therefore, composition is finite. 
g. Therefore, the being of body is finite. 
iv. because time must have a beginning. 

a. Otherwise, any given moment in time would never arrive 

(i) because infinite time is self-contradictory. 

(a) The duration from past infinity to any given 
moment is equal to the duration from the given 
moment regressing back into infinity. 

(i b) Knowledge of the former duration implies a knowl¬ 
edge of the latter duration. 

(c) But this makes the infinite to be finite. 

(< d ) This is self-contradictory 
a. because of principle l.c. 

(ii) because infinite time could not be traversed. 

(a) Before any given moment could be reached, an 
infinity of prior moments would have to have been 
reached. 

(i b ) But one cannot traverse the infinite. 

(c) So any given moment could never be reached. 

(d) But moments are, in fact, reached. 

b. Moreover, future time cannot be actually infinite. 

(i) The future consists of consecutive additions of finite 
times. 

(ii) Past time is finite 

(u) because of 3.b.ii;.a. 

(iii) Therefore, future time is finite 
(a) because of principle l.e. 

A brief examination of each of these steps will be worthwhile. First, 
there are six self-evident principles. Kindi actually refers to them as ‘true 
first premisses which are thought with no mediation’. 70 In his sub¬ 
sequent argumentation, he only employs the second, third, fifth, and 
sixth principles. In fact, he could dismiss point 2.c .i.b. at once as a 
violation of the fourth principle, but he does not. Hence, the first and 
fourth principles need not concern us. The remaining principles are easy 
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enough to understand, whether one agrees with them or not. Principle 
l.c is clearly what we would call an analytic statement. Judging by 
Kindi’s use of principle l.f., the same could be said of it; ‘inferior’ carries 
here no judgement of worth. One might argue that Kindi is unfair in 
principle l.b., for one can imagine equal bodies that would not involve 
limits. For example, one might imagine two infinite parallel planes in 
space or two parallel planes that start at the same place and extend 
infinitely in one direction. Under principle l.a., they could be called 
equal, for one is not greater than the other. Indeed, it might be argued 
that principle l.a. contains the better definition of ‘equal’ and that 
principle 2.a. is question-begging. Principle l.e. appears true enough; the 
real questions arise when one asks whether finites can ever add up to an 
infinite, or what happens when one adds a finite to an infinite. But for 
now, we may let that pass and agree with Kindi for argument’s sake that 
there are six self-evident principles. 

Principles in hand, Kindi next desires to demonstrate that no actual 
infinite can exist. His use of the word ‘actual’ is of paramount 
importance. Kindi’s use of this term as well as the word ‘body’ in step 2.a. 
makes it quite clear that he is arguing that no ininite quantity can exist in 
reality. He is quite willing to grant that an infinite quantity may exist 
potentially. He explains, 

As it is possible through the imagination for something to be 
continually added to the body of the universe, if we imagine something 
greater than it, then continually something greater than that—there 
being no limit to addition as a possibility—the body of the universe is 
potentially infinite, since potentiality is nothing other than the 
possibility that the thing said to be in potentiality will occur. 
Everything, moreover, within that which has infinity in potentiality 
also potentially has infinity, including motion and time. That which 
has* infinity exists only in potentiality, whereas in actuality it is 
impossible for something to have infinity .... 

* Reading oli. . . . 71 


Kindi grants that space and time are both potentially infinite, but he 
denies that such a potentiality could ever be fully instantiated in reality. 
Though we can imagine the infinite, it is impossible for it to actually exist. 
The point is, of course, Aristotle’s, 72 but al-Kindl turns the Greek 
philosopher’s own principle back upon him and argues that a consistent 
application of the principle would prohibit Aristotle’s doctrine of eternal 
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motion and infinite time. Al-Kindfs use of the word ‘body’ also deserves 
comment. We have already remarked that this underlines the fact that he 
is talking about extra-mentally existing entities, and not just abstract 
magnitudes. He never speaks of magnitudes in a conceptual way; he is 
arguing about the real world and always speaks of bodies of finite or 
infinite magnitude. On the other hand, it is clear that by ‘body’, Kindi 
does not mean only an extended thing, for he applies his analysis to time 
as well. In speaking of time, he makes it evident that his analysis of the 
actual infinite applies to any extra-mentally existing quantitative entity: 

It has now been explained that it is impossible for a body to have 
infinity, and in this manner it has been explained that any quantitative 
thing cannot have infinity in actuality. Now time is quantitative, and it 
is impossible that time have infinity in actuality, time having a finite 
beginning. 73 

In this way time as well as space will fall within the pale of his argument. 

As for the argument itself, it is easy enough to follow. He presents a 
hypothetical involving a dilemma. This seems to be his favourite form of 
argument, for he employs it repeatedly throughout the course of his 
proof. His reason for denying the first disjunct seems obvious enough, 
but a comment on the second may be helpful. Here he posits a second 
hypothetical and dilemma. It is interesting that he does not regard step 
2.c. i.a.(i), which establishes two actually existing infinities of which one is 
greater than the other, as an obvious absurdity. He argues that the 
smaller infinite body must be equal to a portion of the larger infinite 
body, and, on his definitions, equal bodies have limits. Therefore, they 
must be finite. Now besides questioning the validity of his definition of 
‘equal’, one might also wonder if having limits is synonymous with 
finitude. This is the problem of the infinitesimal, and one might ask if one 
could not have two bodies of nearly equal length each containing an 
infinite number of atoms. Such speculation was at the heart of 
Mu‘tazilite atomism and could hardly have been unknown to al-Kindl. 
Yet he simply takes it for granted that a body with limits is finite. As for 
step 2.c.i.b., we have already noted that this disjunct could be dismissed as 
a violation of principle l.d., which holds that when a body is added to 
another body, the one receiving the addition becomes greater than it was 
before. Instead of this, Kindi refutes the point utilising a principle that 
should have been added to his six: the whole is greater than a part. 
Having now refuted all the consequents, Kindi may now deny the 
ground: no actual infinite can exist. 
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Kindi then applies this reasoning to the universe: therefore , the 
universe is spatially and temporally finite. Step 3.a. is really extraneous to 
his proof, since what Kindi is really about is to prove the universe began 
in time—its physical dimensions are interesting but irrelevant. As our 
outline reveals, Kindi’s three proofs for the temporal finitude of the 
universe actually break down into four. This may be because the second 
argument appears to be a sort of afterthought on the first and serves to 
answer a possible objection to the first; so Kindi treats them as one. An 
actually infinite magnitude cannot exist, he reasons; therefore, time must 
be finite. The argument regards time as a magnitude, since it is capable of 
being measured. Since time is the duration of the body of the universe, 
the being of that body must be as finite as time itself. This reasoning 
depends upon Kindi’s definition of time. This is not the Aristotelian 
definition, which links time to motion, not just to duration in being. In 
this first proof, Kindi seems to anticipate the idea of space-time, a nexus 
in which space and time are inextricably bound up together. 74 He says, 

Time is the time, i.e., duration of the body of the universe. If time is 
finite, then the being* of [this] body is finite, since time is not an 
[independent] existent. 

* ^ ... . 75 


But someone might object that since, according to Aristotle, time is the 
measure of motion, it would be possible to have finite time, but at the 
same time an eternal universe. One might imagine an absolutely still, 
eternal universe, which then began to move so many years ago. 
Therefore, Kindi leaves his first definition and hastens to add, 

Nor is there any body without time, as time is but the number of 
motion, i.e., it is a duration counted by motion. If there is motion, there 
is time; and if there were not motion, there would not be time. 76 

This serves to introduce his argument from motion, which proceeds 
according to the Aristotelian concept of time. Step 3.b .ii.a. is extraneous 
to his proof, since he wants to prove that if motion had a beginning, the 
universe had a beginning. Therefore, he must demonstrate 3.b.ii.h., that 
body cannot exist prior to motion. He posits a disjunction and proceeds 
to show how either disjunct proves his case. The first argument we 
encountered in Aristotle: the very generation of the universe is a 
motion. 77 (Kindi considers generation and corruption to be motions, 
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whereas Aristotle would technically refer to them as change, not motion.) 
Besides this, the very point al-Kindl is out to prove is the generation of 
the universe, so that it does the opponent no good to yield it to him here. 
The second disjunct is clearly the crucial one: can the universe be eternal 
and begin to move at a point a finite number of years ago? Kindi says no; 
the eternal cannot change. Unfortunately, his proof is little more than 
assertion: 

Motion is change, and the eternal does not move, for it neither 
changes nor removes from deficiency to perfection. Locomotion is a 
kind of motion, and the eternal does not remove* to perfection, since it 
does not move. 

* . . . , 78 

This appears to be circular: the eternal cannot change because it is 
perfect; it is perfect because it cannot change. But he later gives us a clue 
to his reasoning: 

If . . . the body [of the universe] is eternal, having rested and then 
moved, . . . then the body of the universe . . . will have moved from 
actual rest to actual movement, whereas that which is eternal does not 
move, as we have explained previously. The body of the universe is 
then moving and not moving, and this is an impossible contradiction 
and it is not possible for the body of the universe to be eternal, resting 
in actuality, and then to have moved into movement in actuality. 79 

The terminology here immediately calls to mind the Aristotelian 
distinction of actuality and potentiality. Al-Kindl appears to reason that 
anything existing eternally at rest must be a being of complete actuality, 
with no potential for movement. Having no potentiality, it could never 
change; it simply is. Therefore, it would be impossible for motion to arise 
in it. Body and motion can only exist in conjunction with one another. 
Aristotle would have accepted all this and agreed that it is impossible for 
motion to have a beginning, though for other reasons, as we have seen. 
But he would have argued that motion is therefore eternal. Kindi now 
turns his attack on this stronghold of Aristotelianism. Motion implies 
time; time is finite; therefore, motion is finite. Since body cannot exist 
without motion, the being of the body of the universe has to be finite. 

Kindi then turns to the third argument for the temporal finitude of the 
universe, a proof from composition. He will not admit the possibility of 
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anything’s being composed from eternity; composition involves change 
that joined the uncomposed entities together. Bodies are composed in 
two ways; we have seen al-Kindl’s debt to Philoponus on this score. 
Hence, all bodies must be bound up with change, the condition of their 
composition. But motion or change involves time, as we have seen, and 
time is finite, as we have seen; therefore, change cannot have been going 
on eternally. Since composition requires change, it also must have had a 
beginning. But bodies cannot exist without composition; therefore, the 
being of the body of the universe must have had a beginning. This proof 
only serves to underline the earlier proofs. It is different in that it tries to 
tie bodies to time without referring to the question of whether the 
universe was generated or is eternal. 

The final proof for an origin of the universe breaks some new ground. 
Al-Kindl gives two reasons why any given moment could never arrive if 
time were infinite. First, he attempts to reduce the notion of infinite time 
to self-contradiction. This really has nothing to do with the arrival of any 
given moment; the argument ought to stand alone. His reasoning 
appears to be this: in order to select any given moment in time, we must 
know what time it is. But if we know what time it is, then we know how 
long it has been from that moment back to eternity. So time is not infinite 
at all, since we know how much has transpired. The assumption, of 
course, is that to select any given moment, we must know that moment in 
relation to the past time before it instead of in relation to the present 
moment in time. The second reason is more to the point. Any moment, 
such as the present, could never be reached if time were infinite. Before 
the present moment could be reached, an infinite number of former times 
would have to have elapsed. For example, if we were to divide time up 
into, say, hours, then before this present moment could be reached an 
infinite number of hours would have to have elapsed. But the infinite 
cannot be traversed. That means the present moment could never arrive, 
which is absurd. Kindi does not argue here that time is finite because an 
actual infinite is impossible, and in that sense, this fourth proof stands 
apart. Rather the proof depends on the notion of traversing the infinite. 
Kindi’s discussion of future time is extraneous to his proof for God, 
although it is interesting as an example of a potential infinite. For these 
reasons, then, al-Kindl contends that the universe is spatially and 
temporally finite. 

Kindi does not immediately infer from this conclusion that God exists, 
however. He has proved that the universe has a beginning in being, but 
that does not prove that it did not somehow bring itself into being. 
Hence, he argues, 
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An investigation whether it is or is not possible for a thing to be the 
cause of the generation of its essence, shall now follow the previous 
[discussion]. We say that it is not possible for a thing to be the cause of 
the generation of its essence. 80 

We may ask what Kindi means by ‘essence’. He explains, ‘I mean by “the 
generation of its essence” its becoming a being, either from something or 
from nothing . . .’. 81 He later asserts, ‘. . . the essence of every thing is 
that thing’. 82 Hence, we should not look in al-Kindi for some sort of 
ontological essence/existence distinction. His thought is much closer to 
Aristotle than to Thomas Aquinas. The essence of a thing seems to be 
what a thing is, but a thing and its essence are only conceptually 
distinct. 83 Kindi is really asking if a thing can be the cause of itself. 

We may summarise his argument as follows: If a thing is the cause of 
itself, then either (1) the thing may be non-existent and its essence non¬ 
existent, (2) the thing may be non-existent and its essence existent, 
(3) the thing may be existent and its essence non-existent, or (4) the 
thing may be existent and its essence existent. Number (1) is impossible 
because then there would be absolutely nothing, and nothing cannot be 
the cause of anything. Number (2) is impossible because the thing is 
nothing and nothing cannot be the cause of anything. Number (3) is 
impossible because a thing and its essence are the same being, so that one 
could not be existent and the other non-existent. Number (4) is 
impossible because then the thing would be the cause and the essence the 
effect, and cause and effect are two different things, whereas a thing and 
its essence are the same. Basically Kindi is arguing that a thing cannot 
cause itself to come into being because (1) nothing cannot cause 
something to be, and (2) to cause itself, a thing would have to be 
different from itself. 

But even at this point, Kindi does not conclude to God’s existence. 
Instead he plunges into an elaborate Plotinian discussion of unity and 
multiplicity and concludes that the association of unity and multiplicity 
in the world cannot be due to change, but must be caused. 84 This cause 
he calls, in good Neoplatonic nomenclature, the True One, and by 
abstracting all multiplicity from it, Kindi, by use of this via negativa , is 
able to tell us, 

The True One, therefore, has neither matter, form, quantity, quality, 
or relation, is not described by any of the remaining intelligible things, 
and has neither genus, specific difference, individual, property, 
common accident or movement; and it is not described by any of the 
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things which are denied to be one in truth. It is, accordingly, pure and 
simple unity, i.e., [having] nothing other than unity, while every other 
one is multiple. 85 

It is only at this juncture that Kindi now identifies the True One as the 
cause of the universe. We may schematise Kindi’s total proof, omitting 
the inessential details of the argumentation, thus: 

1. There are several self-evident principles. 

2. The universe had a beginning in time. 

a. Time is finite. 

i. Argument from infinite quantity. 

a. No actual infinite quantity can exist. 

b. Time is quantitative. 

c. Therefore, infinite time cannot exist. 

ii. Argument from the selection of the given moment. 

a. To select a given moment in time, we must know what time 
it is. 

b. If we know what time it is, then we know how long it has 
been from the given moment back to eternity. 

c. Thus, we know how much time has transpired. 

d. Therefore, time must be finite. 

iii. Argument from the arrival of the given moment. 

a. Before any given moment in time could arrive, an infinite 
number of prior times would have to be traversed if time 
were infinite. 

b. But the infinite cannot be traversed. 

c. Therefore, no given moment could arrive. 

d. But this is absurd. 

b. The universe cannot exist without time. 

i. If time is simply duration, then the universe could not exist 
without duration. 

ii. If time is the measure of motion, the universe could not exist 
without time. 

a. The universe cannot exist without motion. 

(i) If the universe were fully at rest from eternity, it could 
not begin to move. 

(ii) Therefore, there would now be no motion. 

(iii) But this is absurd. 

c. Therefore, the universe must have had a beginning in time. 

3. The universe could not cause itself to come into existence. 
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a. Nothing cannot cause something to exist. 

b. To cause itself, a thing would have to be something other than 
itself. 

4. Multiplicity in the universe must be caused. 

5. The cause of multiplicity in the universe is the cause of the universe 
itself, and it is the True One. 

The True One is the source of all unity and coming to be. 86 Kindi 
declares, 

As the True One, the First, is the cause of the beginning of the motion 
of coming to be,. . . it is the creator of all that comes to be. As there is 
no being except through the unity in things, and their unification is 
their coming to be, the maintenance of all being due to its unity, if 
[things which come to be] departed from the unity, they would revert 
and perish .... The True One is therefore the First, the Creator who 
holds everything He has created, and whatever is freed from His hold 
and power reverts and perishes. 87 

In concluding to the existence of God, al-KindT has made a Plotinian 
move to supplement his argument from creation. The source of the being 
of the universe is also the ultimate source of its multiplicity. 

God is thus declared to be the ultimate cause. Kindi takes this notion 
quite seriously, and it involves him in a rigorous determinism. As Fakhry 
explains, for Kindi causal action is primarily a process of bringing things 
forth out of nothing into being, and this action belongs to God alone. 88 
Even so-called secondary causes are merely recipients of God’s sovereign 
action who in turn pass it on successively. 89 God is therefore the only real 
agent or cause in the world. 

This serves to point up an important final issue. Kindi’s argument 
from the temporal finitude of the world has at its heart the pre¬ 
supposition of the principle of efficient causality. But it is important to 
see exactly how this is so. Al-Kindl does not argue that every event has to 
have a cause and that the series of causes cannot be infinite. The use of the 
causal principle is not to be found here, for Kindi’s arguments are based 
simply on the notion of the succession of temporal segments. One could 
hold (as al-Ghazall did) that causal connection is only a psychological 
disposition habitually formed from observation of constant conjunction 
and yet argue that there cannot be an infinite temporal regress of such 
successive states because of reasons revolving around the impossibility 
of an actually existing infinite. The use of the causal principle arises after 
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al-Kindl has proved that the universe began to exist a finite number of 
years ago. Having proved that the universe came into being from nothing 
and that it could not cause itself to come into existence, he then infers 
that it and the multiplicity in it must have a Creator cause. Now this may 
be a natural and entirely justified inference, but it is important to point 
out that it does presuppose the validity of the causal principle; that is to 
say, it assumes that the universe could not come into existence wholly 
uncaused, as David Hume was to later assert that it might have. Al-Kindl 
assumes that having proven that the universe began and that it could not 
cause itself to begin, then it must have an efficient cause to make it begin. 
In the words of El-Ehwany, The Kindian arguments for the existence of 
God depend on the belief in causality .... Given that the world is 
created by the action of ibda‘ in no time, it must be in need of a creator, 
i.e., God’. 90 


Al-Farabi 

The Neoplatonic tendencies in the philosophy of al-Kindl come to full 
fruition in the metaphysical system of Muhammed b. Muhammad b. 
Tarkhan al-Farabl (d. 950; known in the Latin West as Abunaser), who 
has been hailed as ‘the first outstanding logician and metaphysician of 
Islam’. 91 FarabT was the ‘founder of Arab Neoplatonism and the first 
major figure in the history of that philosophical movement since 
Proclus’. 92 To him we may credit the first exposition of the modern 
cosmological argument from contingency. 

An understanding of that argument requires a prior knowledge of 
Farabi’s important distinction between essence and existence. According 
to E. L. Fackenheim, it is FarabT who introduces into philosophy the 
concept of possibility defined in terms of essence and existence. 93 The 
distinction itself, however, has roots that go further back. 94 We have 
already seen how al-Kindl utilises the distinction. Nor were the earlier 
Mu‘tazilites unaware of the conceptual difference between the two, as 
Arnaldez explains: 

The Mu‘tazila, in order to preserve the absolute transcendence of 
the divine unity, had distinguished essence from existence in created 
beings. For them, there was in God no paradigm (mathal) for the 
essence of the creature, and creation consisted simply in bestowing 
existence on essences which were in ‘a state of nothingness’. The 
creative act was conceived in a positive sense as what causes essences to 
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pass from non-existence to existence ( lam yakun fayakiinu). God, 
whom nothing resembles, was therefore beyond the essence and the 
existence of creatures here below. 95 

In fact, the distinction itself can easily be read into Aristotle, as is clear 
from a passage such as the following: 

He who knows what human—or any other—nature is, must know 
also that man exists; for no one knows the nature of what does not 
exist—one can know the meaning of the phrase or name ‘goat-stag’ 
but not what the essential nature of a goat-stag is. But further, if 
definition can prove what is the essential nature of a thing, can it also 
prove that it exists? And how will it prove them both by the same 
process,* since .. . what human nature is and the fact that man exists 
are not the same thing? Then too we must hold that it is by 
demonstration that the being of everything must be proved—unless 
indeed to be were of its essence; and since beingis not a genus, f it is not 
the essence of anything. Hence the being of anything as fact is matter 
for demonstration, and this is the actual procedure of the sciences, for 
the geometer assumes the meaning of the word triangle, but that it is 
possessed of some attribute * he proves. What is it, then, that we shall 
prove in defining essential nature? Triangle? In that case a man will 
know by definition what a thing’s nature is without knowing whether 
it exists. But that is impossible. 

* 

t 

X 96 


The distinction between the essence of a thing and the existence of a thing 
probably arose out of the remarks of later commentators on passages 
such as the above. But what does Farabi himself understand by the 
distinction between essence ( mahiyyah ) and existence (i huwiyyah )? In his 
Gems of Wisdom Farabi asserts that essence is that whereby a thing is 
what it is, while existence is that whereby the essence is an actuality in 
being. 97 In other words, essence is the very nature of a thing, while 
existence is the state of being real or actual in the world. Gilson remarks 
that the Arab philosopher evidently had in mind a passage from Aristotle 
like the one cited above: ‘In order to formulate this distinction 
technically, Alfarabi resorted to a logical remark made by Aristotle: the 
notion of what a thing is does not include the fact that is if. 98 Thus, 
Farabi writes, 
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A real distinction occurs here and . . . existence is one thing and 
essence is another. If essence and existence were one thing, then we 
should be unable to conceive the one without conceiving the other. 
But, in fact, we are able to conceive essence in itself. If it is true that 
man has existence by essence, this would be like saying that to conceive 
man’s essence is to imply his existence .... 

... If existence should enter into composition with the essence of a 
man like one entering into the essence of two, this would mean that it is 
impossible to conceive perfectly the essence of a man without his 
existence as part of the essence. Just as the essence of two would be 
destroyed by taking away a unity from it, so would the essence of man 
be destroyed by taking away existence from it. But this is not true, 
because existence does not enter into composition with the essence of a 
thing, for it is possible to understand the essence of a man, and not to 
know whether it exists in reality. On the other hand, if there was no 
distinction between essence and existence in created beings, then these 
could be said to exist by their essence. But there is one being alone 
whose essence is His very existence, and that is God." 

The question immediately arises as to whether Farabi conceived this 
distinction to be a logical, conceptual one or an ontological, metaphysi¬ 
cal one. According to Gilson, Farabi held the distinction to be a real, that 
is, an ontological one: 

... the logical distinction introduced by Aristotle between the 
conception of essence and the affirmation of existence became the sign 
of their metaphysical distinction. The new doctrinal position thus 
defined is made up of three moments: a dialectical analysis of the 
notion of essence, which shows that the notion of existence is not 
included; the affirmation that, since it is so, essence does not entail 
actual existence; the affirmation that existence is adventitious to 
essence. 100 

It seems to me that it is the third point that is crucial here, for the other 
two could be explained on the basis of a conceptual distinction alone. 
Thus, one might believe that man’s essence does not entail either the 
concept of existence or actual existence itself, just as Aristotle apparently 
did. But this does not mean that there are real essences; they are simply 
mental abstractions, the conception of which does not involve existence 
in any way. 101 Nor is a real distinction implied in saying that in God 
alone are essence and existence identical. This could mean that in God 
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alone the conception of His essence includes the idea of existence, 
whereas in all other beings, the idea of existence does not enter into the 
definition of the essence. To deny the real distinction does not imply that 
essence and existence are identical; they are conceptually distinct from 
one another and it is possible to mentally abstract the essence of 
something without assuming its existence. But when FarabT says that 
existence is an accident added to the essence of something, then the 
case for a real distinction would seem to be confirmed, for the 
substance/accident distinction is not merely mental, but characteristic of 
reality itself. 102 

A question closely related to this is whether FarabT regarded existence 
as a predicate. Let us hear from FarabT himself on this: 

Question : Does the proposition ‘Man exists’ have a predicate, or 
not? 

Answer : This is a problem on which both the ancients and the 
moderns disagree; some say that this sentence has no predicate, and 
some say that it has a predicate.* To my mind both of these judgments 
are in a way correct, each in its own way. This is so because when a 
natural scientist who investigates perishable things considers this 
sentence ... it has no predicate, for the existence of a thing is nothing 
other than the thing itself, and [for the scientist] a predicate must 
furnish information about what exists and what is excluded from 
being. f Regarded from this point of view this proposition does not 
have a predicate. But when a logician investigates this proposition, he 
will treat it as composed of two expressions, each forming part of it, 
and it [i.e. the composite proposition] is liable to truth and 
falsehood. * And so it does have a predicate from his point of view. 

* 

t 

: 103 


If FarabT regards existence as metaphysically distinct from essence and 
therefore as an accident, he would say that ‘exists’ is a predicate, for it is 
an attribute added to what a thing is. And this is, in fact, what he says. 
Logically, ‘exists’ is a predicate. His denial of this for the natural scientist 
means only that a sentence like ‘This plant exists’ tells the scientist 
nothing about the plant before him on his specimen table; the existent 
plant is there in front of him, and to say it exists furnishes no information 
about it. In this sense, ‘exists’ is not a predicate. But logically speaking. 
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‘exists’ is a predicate of any subject. Rescher’s remarks on this passage 
appear to be mistaken; he comments, 

Al-FarabT, followed in this regard by Ibn Srna (Avicenna), wants 
clearly to distinguish the existence ( huwiyyah ) of a thing from its 
essence ( mahiyyah ).* But if‘exists’ is a predicate, then the existence of a 
thing would seem to become one of its properties, and could thus be 
held to be among the attributes constituting its essence. To preserve a 
clear distinction between essence and existence, Al-FarabT denies that 
existence is a predicate (i.e., an informative predicate).... 

* On their view these coincide only in God. 104 

It is true to state that if ‘exists’ is a predicate, then existence becomes a 
property, in this case an accident, of a thing. But to say that this in turn 
constitutes its essence is entirely mistaken. The essence of a thing would 
be ontologically distinct from its accident of existence; the attribute of 
existence, just like those of tall, thin, blue-eyed, and so forth, would be 
added to an essence to make an actually existent thing. In creating things, 
God would conjoin the accident ‘existence’ with some essence; in God 
alone does existence constitute the essence itself. That is why FarabT 
affirms that ‘exists’ is a predicate. 105 In Gilson’s words, ‘Not for an 
instant is there any doubt that existence is a predicate of essence, and 
because it is not essentially included in it, it is considered an “ac¬ 
cident”’. 106 Thus, it seems clear that for FarabT, existence is both a 
predicate and an accident, and the distinction between essence and 
existence is not merely mental, but real. 

In my opinion, however, the strongest evidence for the real distinction 
in FarabT, ibn Sinl, and others is the use made of this distinction in their 
cosmological arguments for God’s existence. They will argue that 
because a being’s essence does not involve its existence, this being 
requires an efficient cause, a ground of its continued existing, which 
constantly conjoins existence with its essence. It is difficult to see how 
this argument could even begin to work without presupposing a real 
distinction between essence and existence. If the distinction were only 
mental, then no existential, sustaining cause of existence would seem to 
be needed. But this is precisely the sort of cause their cosmological 
arguments require. Fackenheim also seems to grasp this point; he 
regards the essence/existence distinction in FarabT and ibn Slna as 
metaphysical, not mental, because it is the basis of their distinction of 
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possible and necessary being, which is a metaphysical distinction. 107 We 
shall now turn to an examination of that distinction. 

FarabT uses his essence/existence distinction to formulate a second 
distinction crucial to our understanding of his cosmological proof, that 
between necessary and possible being. He states, 

Everything that is belongs to one of two kinds. In the case of beings 
of the first kind, existence is not involved in their essence. These are 
called ‘of possible existence’. In the case of a being of the second kind, 
its essence does involve existence. This is called ‘necessarily 
existent’. 108 

In other words, a being is possible if the conception of its essence does 
not necessitate the conception of its existence; for example, I can think of 
the essence of ‘man’, ‘tree’, ‘unicorn’, or ‘centaur’ without involving the 
notion of existence. But a being is necessary if the conception of its 
essence involves existence as a part of that very essence; for example, the 
essence of God would, presumably, involve some reference to existence, 
for God is the absolutely necessary being or self-existent being or some 
such existent such that being or existence constitutes at least part of what 
it is, that is, its essence. FarabT has not yet proved that such a being exists; 
at this point all beings could be merely possible beings, for all we know. 
But FarabT is not content with so simple a distinction. Hence, he adds a 
third category: ‘The first divisions are three: (a) what cannot not exist; 
(b) what cannot at all exist; and (c) what can exist and not exist’. 109 The 
first category is the necessary being, the third is the possible being, and 
the second we might call the impossible being, for it is impossible for it to 
exist. Perhaps the impossible being would be that whose essence involves 
a logical contradiction, such as a square circle, for this could not at all 
exist. FarabT, however, is still not satisfied and makes yet another 
distinction: ‘The first divisions are four: (a) what cannot at all not exist; 
(b) what cannot at all exist; (c) what cannot not exist at a particular time; 
(d) what can exist and not exist’. 110 Here he has made a distinction 
within the category of necessary being: a necessary being either 
(a) cannot at all not exist or (b) cannot at a particular time not exist. 
With regard to (b), it is clear that FarabT is here contemplating a type of 
being that is in some sense necessary, but does not partake of the 
absolute necessity of (a). His thought appears to be this: a being whose 
essence involves existence would be absolutely necessary or necessary per 
se , while a being whose essence does not involve existence is derivatively 
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necessary or necessary ab alio , once its cause is given. Thus, he writes of 
this second sort of being, 

And if it is necessary, it has become necessarily existent through 
something outside itself. It follows therefore that this being is per se 
never other than of possible existence, and that it is necessarily existent 
ab alio . . . } 11 

The being that is derivately necessary is a possible being per se because its 
essence does not involve existence. Farabi states, 

The existence of a thing which is due to a cause outside itself is neither 
impossible per se , —for then it could not exist—, nor is it per se 
necessary, —for then it could not owe its existence to an external 
cause—: the existence of such a thing is per se possible. 

According to Fackenheim, the category of beings which are possible per 
se but necessary ab alio has reference primarily to the eternal and 
immaterial beings: although they require a cause outside themselves in 
order to exist, they nevertheless exist eternally and necessarily through 
their Cause. 112 There are thus two different ways of viewing Farabi’s 
categories of beings. (1) With regard to essence and existence, there are 
two types of being: necessary and possible, but within the realm of the 
possible, there are eternal possible beings and temporal possible beings. 
(2) With regard to eternity, there are two types of being: necessary and 
possible, but within the realm of the necessary, there are being(s) which 
are absolutely necessary and beings which are derivatively necessary. The 
confusion in this categorisation results from the beings which are 
possible per se , but are nevertheless eternal. Farabi wants to give them a 
status midway between possible beings and absolutely necessary being, 
so he calls them necessary ab alio and in so doing changes the meaning of 
‘necessary’ from self-existent to eternal. This reflects Aristotelian in¬ 
fluence, since for Aristotle, ‘necessary’ and ‘eternal’ are interchangeable 
terms, as is evident in his remark, 

For what is ‘of necessity’ coincides with what is ‘always’, since that 
which ‘must be’ cannot possibly ‘not-be’. Hence a thing is eternal if its 
‘being’ is necessary: and if it is eternal, its ‘being’ is necessary. 113 

By this move, Farabi makes room for his Neoplatonic emanationism. 
Thus, he writes, ‘If one thing makes another, this means that the other 
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necessarily follows from the thing, and the making by a thing of another 
is the necessitation of that other by the thing’. 114 Accordingly, he argues 
that the universe is the co-eternal creation of God. 115 The world 
emanates out of God with inevitable necessity. 116 Fackenheim remarks, 

The intelligible world emanated from the One can neither ‘not-be’ nor 
be other than it is: it is as necessary as the One itself.... Because of 
the necessary nexus between the One and the beings of the immaterial 
world, the Aristotelian convertibility between necessity and eternity 
remains unimpaired. 117 

This doctrine is the product of Farabi’s second categorisation of beings: 
there are two types of necessary being, God and the system of the spheres 
which necessarily emanates from Him. But in arguing for the existence of 
God, this distinction is only secondary. For our purposes the categori¬ 
sation according to the essence/existence distinction will be of primary 
importance. 

When arguing for the existence of God, Farabi disdained the use of the 
kalam argument from creation. Not only was this argument antithetical 
to his emanationist doctrine, but it was, thought Farabi, invalid as well. 
In his work On Changeable Beings , Farabi contends that because time 
and motion do not exist all at once, but progressively come to be, they do 
not involve the absurdities attendant on an actually existing infinite 
multitude of things. 118 Farabi employs instead the argument from 
motion, 119 the argument from causality, 120 and the argument from 
necessary and possible being. It is the third proof that marks al-Farabl’s 
distinctive contribution to the cosmological argument. He argues, 

Contingent beings . . . have had a beginning. Now that which begins 
to exist must owe its existence to the action of a cause. This cause, in turn, 
either is or is not contingent. If it is contingent, it also must have received 
its existence by the action of another cause, and so on. But a series of 
contingent beings which would produce one another cannot proceed to 
infinity or move in a circle. Therefore, the series of causes and effects 
must arrive at a cause that holds its existence from itself, and this is the 
first cause (ens primum). 121 

The proof may be outlined: 

1. Contingent beings begin to exist. 

2. Anything that begins to exist has a cause of its existence. 
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3. This cause is contingent or not. 

4. A series of contingent beings each caused by another cannot be 
infinite or circular. 

5. Therefore, the series of contingent beings must end in a cause that is 
self-existent and first. 

In the first premiss, that contingent beings begin to exist , Farabi is 
evidently thinking of what we have called his second way of categorising 
being. For if he were thinking of beings necessary per se and possible per 
se , it is not true that possible beings must begin to exist. But in terms of 
necessary and possible with regard to eternity, it is true that all possible 
beings begin to exist. Farabi begins with possible beings in the sense of 
temporal beings, but he will shift mid-course, as Aquinas does in the 
third way (of which this proof is the root), to arguing concerning beings 
possible per se. 

When Farabi asserts in the second point that anything that begins to 
exist has a cause of its existence , he is not thinking of a temporally prior 
cause. If this were the case, one could have an infinite regress of causes. 
Only if the causes are hierarchically arranged will the Aristotelian 
argument against an infinite regress be applicable. What Farabi has 
actually done is introduce his essence/existence distinction at this point. 
If a thing begins to exist, then its essence cannot involve its existence; 
otherwise it would have always existed. Therefore, it must have an 
existential cause, that is to say, a cause that continually conjoins existence 
to its essence to sustain it in being. 

Hence, when Farabi maintains in his third point that this cause is 
contingent or not , the meaning of‘contingent’ has now shifted to ‘possible 
per se\ He is asking whether the existential cause of the temporal being in 
question is itself composed of essence and existence. This is more evident 
in a similar statement of the proof: 

Transition from not-being to being demands an actual cause. This 
cause either has its essence identical with its existence or not. If it does 
then being is uncaused. If it does not, then existence must be from 
another, and that from another, and so on until we arrive at a First 
Cause, whose essence differs in no way from its existence. 122 

Farabi is arguing that temporal beings must be caused by an existential 
cause; this being is in turn either possible per se or necessary per se. If it is 
possible per se, then even if it is eternal, it, too, must have a cause of its 
existing. 
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When FarabT contends in his fourth point that a series of contingent 
beings each caused by another cannot be infinite or circular , he is 
doubtlessly thinking of the traditional Aristotelian arguments against an 
infinite causal regress. Such a regress would have no causal efficacy and 
so would produce no effect, which is contrary to the senses. A circular 
chain of causes will involve a cause that ultimately causes itself to exist, 
which is absurd. 

Therefore , he concludes, the series of contingent beings must end in a 
cause which is self-existent and first This being will not be self-caused, 
but uncaused, for its very essence will be existence. Hence, it requires no 
cause of the composition of essence and existence in its being, since it 
simply is existence. We shall explore this concept further when we discuss 
Aquinas’s third way. 

We may schematise FarabTs proof in this way: 

1. Contingent beings begin to exist. 

2. Anything that begins to exist must have an existential cause of its 
existing. 

a. There is a real distinction between essence and existence. 

b. In beings that begin to exist, their essence does not involve 
existence. 

i. For if their essence involved existence, they would exist 
eternally. 

c. Therefore, such beings require a cause which conjoins existence 
with their essence. 

3. This existential cause is composed of essence and existence or it is not. 

4. A hierarchically ordered series of existential causes each composed of 
essence and existence cannot be infinite or circular. 

a. Such series would either have no self-existent member and, hence, 
no existential causal efficacy or involve an absurd self-caused 
being. 

5. Therefore, the series of existential causes must end in a cause which is 
self-existent and first. 

a. Its essence is existence. 

b. It is the source of existence for all other beings. 

FarabT goes on to argue that such a being is infinite, immutable, one, 
intelligence, truth, and life; but his arguments need not concern us at this 
point, for we shall encounter them again in ibn Sina and Aquinas. What 
FarabT has accomplished that is of lasting historical and philosophical 
importance is founding a new cosmological argument upon the notions 
of possible and necessary being, an argument that would have wide- 
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spread and lasting significance, but whose founder would be lost in 
obscurity and not receive the credit due to him. 123 


Ibn Sina 

The greatest of the eastern philosophers in the Arab world, Abu ‘All al- 
Husain ibn Sina (980-1037; known to the West as Avicenna) brought 
FarabTs Neoplatonism to full bloom, and from that point on falsafa was 
equivalent to ibn Sina, the open target of the mutakallimun , who readily 
discerned the unorthodox nature of his philosophy. His debt to Farabi is 
great, as is evident even in his remark that he had read the Metaphysics of 
Aristotle forty times and never understood it until he came upon FarabTs 
commentary. 124 

Like Farabi, ibn Sma employed the essence/existence distinction and 
the necessary/possible distinction in his proof for God’s existence. 125 
With regard to the first distinction, ibn Sma held everything has a 
particular reality (haqiqa) which is its essence (makiyya) and which is 
distinct from its existence (wujud). For ibn Sina, the essence of a thing is 
given in response to the question, ‘What is it?’ The answer given will be a 
definition of the thing including its genus, its species or specific difference 
within the genus, and all other differences necessary for a complete 
description of its essence. The existence of a thing is posited according to 
the response to the question, ‘Is it?’, that is to say, ‘Does it exist?’ Like 
Farabi, ibn Sina understands the distinction to be ontological in nature. 
He writes, ‘Everything having quiddity is caused. Other things, with the 
exception of the necessary being, have quiddities which are possible 
through themselves; to such quiddities being does not accrue except 
extrinsically . . .’. 126 Says Afnan: ‘. . . Avicenna transforms a logical 
distinction which Aristotle had drawn between essence and existence 
into an ontological distinction of great import’. 127 Ibn Sina conceived of 
essences in three ways, as Gilson explains, 

Essences are to be found in three different conditions: in themselves, in 
concrete things, or in our intellect. Considered such as they are in 
themselves, they constitute the proper object of metaphysics; con¬ 
sidered such as they are in singular things, they constitute the proper 
object of natural science, or physics; considered such as they are in our 
intellect, they constitute the proper object of logic. 128 

Thus, essences exist not merely in the mind, but also instantiated in 
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reality in individual beings. It is important to note that the essence of a 
thing is not the same as Aristotle’s form of a thing. The essence of a thing 
is the essence of the entire form/matter composite; we are given the 
essence of this composite when we ask what it is. Thus, ibn Sfna writes, 

Everything except the One who is by His essence One and Existent 
acquires existence from something else .... In itself it deserves 
absolute non-existence. Now it is not its matter alone without its form 
or its form alone without its matter which deserves non-existence but 
the totality (of matter and form). 129 

One may conceive of the essence of any form/matter composite without 
positing the existence of that thing. Hence, existence must be added to 
the essence in order for the thing to be instantiated in reality. As Gilson 
comments, ‘Since existence is never included in the definition of any 
essence, but is added to it as a separable concomitant, to ascertain the 
identity of an essence is to define a pure “possible”’. 130 For this possible 
to become actual, existence must be added to it. Thus, existence, 
according to ibn Slna, is an accident. 131 The essence/existence distinction 
was, as we shall see in our discussion of Aquinas, to have a profound 
influence on the West, which received it from ibn Slna through William 
of Auvergne. 132 

The second distinction requisite to an understanding of ibn Sina’s 
cosmological argument is that of possible and necessary being, which he 
founds on the essence/existence distinction. Nasr explains, ‘Only in the 
Necessary Being (wajib al-wujud ), or God, are essence and existence 
inseparably united, while for all other beings unity and existence are only 
accidents added to their essence or quiddity’. 133 It is of further interest 
that ibn Sfna also defines this in terms of logical necessity. He writes, 

The necessary being is that which, if assumed to be non-existent, 
involves a contradiction. The possible being is that which may be 
assumed to be non-existent or existent without involving a 
contradiction. 134 

In defining necessity of being in terms of logical necessity, ibn Sfna 
clearly anticipates the ontological argument. For if it is logically self¬ 
contradictory to say, ‘Necessary being does not exist’, one could argue as 
Anselm did that a necessary being must exist. Ibn Sfna does not proceed 
along that path; but in light of his definition of possible and necessary, it 
is easy to understand Kant’s criticism that the cosmological argument 
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reduces to the ontological. Ibn Sma follows Farabi in drawing further 
distinctions within the realms of the necessary and possible: 

The necessary being may be so either per se or not per se. In the former 
case a contradiction is involved if it is assumed to be non¬ 
existent .... As for the being which is necessary but not per se , this is 
a being which is necessary, provided a certain being other than it is 
given .... Everything that is necessarily existent ab alio is possibly 
existent perse ... . Considered in its essence it is possible; considered 
in actual relation to that other being it is necessary, and, the relation to 
that other being considered as removed, it is impossible. 135 

Here we find what we previously encountered in Farabi: ‘necessary’ is 
now used in the sense of eternal, and there are two types of such beings, 
of which only the necessary per se is logically necessary. The other type of 
being is only derivatively necessary; in terms of essence and existence it is 
still possible per se. Derivatively necessary beings are such because of 
their relation to a cause of which they are the effect; 136 should the cause 
be removed, they become impossible beings, not in the usual sense of 
logically impossible, but more in the sense of actually impossible. 137 
Hence, for ibn Sma, ‘necessary being’ can mean either logically necessary 
being (necessary per se) or actually necessary being (eternal being). God 
is both logically and actually necessary, while the Intelligences which 
emanate from Him are actually necessary. 138 

With these two distinctions in hand, we may turn to ibn Slna’s 
argument for the existence of God. Because he believes in the necessary 
emanation of the world from God, he, like Farabi before him, rejects the 
kalam argument from creation, and develops instead his argument from 
contingency. 139 In his al-Risalat , ibn Slna formulates the argument in 
this fashion: 

Whatever has being must either have a reason for its being or have 
no reason for it. If it has a reason, then it is contingent, equally before it 
comes into being (if we make this mental hypothesis) and when it is in 
the state of being—for in the case of a thing whose being is contingent 
the mere fact of its entering upon being does not remove from it the 
contingent nature of its being. If on the other hand it has no reason for 
its being in any way whatsoever, then it is necessary in its being. This 
rule having been confirmed, I shall now proceed to prove that there is 
in being a being which has no reason for its being. 

Such a being is either contingent or necessary. If it is necessary, then 
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the point we sought to prove is established. If on the other hand it is 
contingent that which is contingent cannot enter upon being except 
for some reason which sways the scales in favour of its being and 
against its not-being. If the reason is also contingent, then there is a 
chain of contingents linked one to the other, and there is no being at 
all; for this being which is the subject of our hypothesis cannot enter 
into being so long as it is not preceded by an infinite succession of 
beings, which is absurd. Therefore, contingent beings end in a 
Necessary Being. 140 

The origins of the proof are not difficult to discern. We find Farabf s 
distinction between possible and necessary being, the mutakallimun 
insistence on the need for a determinant, and the Aristotelian argument 
against an infinite regress. We may outline the proof so: 

1. Definitions: 

a. Every being has either a reason for its existence or no reason for its 
existence. 

b. A being which has a reason for its existence is contingent, both 
before it exists and after it exists 

i. because its actually coming to exist does not remove the 
contingent nature of its existence. 

c. A being which has no reason for its existence is necessary. 

2. Every being is either contingent or necessary. 

3. If it is necessary, then a necessary being exists. 

4. If it is contingent, then a necessary being exists because: 

a. A contingent being cannot come into existence without a reason. 

b. If this reason is also contingent, then there is a series of contingent 
beings linked together. 

c. Such a series cannot be infinite 

i. because then there would be no being at all 
a. because the being in question could come into existence only 
if it were preceded by an infinite succession of beings, which is 
absurd. 

d. Therefore, the series must terminate in a necessary being. 

5. Therefore, a necessary being exists. 

The argument is much more profound than it appears at face value, 
and we would be apt to misinterpret it if we did not keep in mind the 
metaphysical distinctions just discussed. We have called the first step in 
the proof definitions because it does not appear that ibn Slna is here 
arguing that a being without a reason for its existence is contingent; 
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rather he is simply letting us know what he means by the term. Thus, 
when we come to step 2., we understand what a contingent being is and 
what a necessary being is because those expressions have been previously 
defined. Thus, step l.a. and step 2. are really identical. The argument 
proper really begins at step 2., as ibn Sma acknowledges; what goes before 
are merely assertions. The only point he tries to argue for in step 1. is that 
once a contingent being, always a contingent being. We shall return to 
this point later; the definitions of contingent and necessary being must 
first merit our attention. The most striking aspect of ibn STna’s 
definitions is obviously their resemblance to Leibniz’s conception of 
necessary and contingent being. Leibniz, following his principle of 
sufficient reason, argues that every contingent being must have a reason 
outside itself for its existence, whereas a necessary being contains within 
itself its reason for existence. Although ibn STna maintained that the 
necessary being need have no reason at all for its existence, it is the 
demand for a reason for the existence of contingent being that so closely 
parallels Leibniz. The question immediately arises, does this mean that 
ibn STna’s argument, like Leibniz’s, presupposes the principle of 
sufficient reason? The answer to this question depends upon what ibn 
STna means by the term ‘reason’. Does he mean with Leibniz that there 
must be some ground of intelligibility for the existence of contingent 
things or does he speak of the need for an efficient cause of the existence 
of contingent things? Rahman contends that it is the former: 

His argument which . . . became the cardinal doctrine of the Roman 
Catholic dogmatic theology after Aquinas, is . . . like the Leibnizian 
proof of God as the ground of the world, i.e., given God, we can 
understand the existence of the world. Here cause and effect behave 
like premises and conclusion, i.e., instead of working back from a 
supposed effect to its cause, we work forward from an indubitable 
premise to its conclusion. Indeed, for Ibn STna, God creates through a 
rational necessity . . . . 141 

On the other hand, Afnan summarises ibn STna’s argument in such a way 
as to make it clear that a cause, not a reason, is being sought: 

. . . every existing being could be either necessary or possible. If it is 
necessary, then it would be what we seek; if it is possible, it would be 
for us to show that it originated from a being that must be necessary. 
There cannot be for an essentially possible being, essentially possible 
causes without end at one time. The chain of causation cannot be 
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retraced indefinitely. So long as it is a possible being unable to produce 
itself, there must be some original being that was able to give it 
existence. 142 

This argument is not at all the Leibnizian proof for the existence of God 
as the sufficient reason for the world. There are several reasons to accept 
Afnan’s interpretation as the true meaning of ibn Sfna’s argument, 
(a) Both FarabT and ibn Slna regarded necessary being as uncaused and 
possible being as caused. Ibn Slna writes, 

. . . The being necessary per se has no cause, while the being possible 
per se has a cause .... 

That necessary being has no cause is evident. For, if the necessary 
being had a cause for its existence, its existence would be by that cause. 
But whenever the existence of a thing is by something [else], if it is 
considered per se without another thing, an existence is not necessary 
for it; and whenever a thing is considered per se without another thing, 
and an existence is not necessary for it, it is not a being necessary per se. 
It is clear, therefore, that if the being necessary per se had a cause it 
would not be a being necessary per se. So now it is evident that the 
necessary being has no cause .... 

Further, whenever anything considered per se is a possible being, 
both its existence and its non-existence are by a cause. For, if it exists, 
existence has happened to it in distinction from non-existence, and if it 
does not exist non-existence has happened to it in distinction from 
existence. Now inevitably each one of the two states happens to it 
either from another thing or not from another thing. But if it is from 
another thing this other thing is the cause, while if it does not happen 
from another thing [it is a being necessary per se, not a being possible 
per se as we had supposed]. 143 

Thus, when ibn Slna says here that a contingent being requires a reason 
for its existence, whereas a necessary being does not, it seems probable 
that he is speaking of the need for a cause. (2) Ibn Slna appears to follow 
the mutakallimun in demanding a cause for contingent being. We have 
already examined the relationship between the principle of determi¬ 
nation and the principle of sufficient reason, and concluded that the 
Islamic theologians posited the need for a cause of contingent being, not 
a reason. Ibn Slna seems to follow them in this: he makes the mental 
hypothesis of a time before the existence of contingent being (a 
hypothesis only, for he believes in the eternal emanation of contingent 
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from necessary being) and asserts there must be some reason which tips 
the scales in favour of its existence. ‘Reason’ here is used in the sense of 
‘cause’, just as the mutakallimun used ‘determinant’ for ‘cause’. This is 
confirmed by ibn Srna’s statement that if this reason is contingent, then 
one has a series of contingents. For it does not make much sense to speak 
of contingent ‘reasons’ for existence, and, indeed, the Leibnizian form of 
the argument involves no reference to infinite regress at all. It is much 
more plausible to regard ibn Slna as here referring to contingent causes, 
that is, causes which are themselves only possible beings, so that a series 
of possible beings is established in which each member causes the 
existence of the one subsequent to it. (3) Ibn Sfna’s conception of the 
agent cause makes it clear that he is seeking a cause, not a reason, for the 
existence of contingent being. Aristotle had specified the four types of 
causes: efficient, formal, final, and material. Ibn Slna, while accepting this 
typology, makes within the category of efficient cause a sub-division, 
distinguishing between the causality of the mover and the causality of the 
maker. The moving cause sets things in motion (change), but the agent 
cause actually produces the being of its effect, as Gilson explains, 

The new type of causality distinguished by Avicenna is that of the 
‘agent cause’ .... Its proper effect is the very being of the thing 
caused. What is here meant by being, is existence. The agent, Avicenna 
says, ‘is the cause that gives to the thing an existence (esse) distinct 
from its own’ (Metaph. VI, l). 144 

When describing God’s relationship to the world, ibn Sma speaks of God 
as the agent cause; that is to say, God produces the very existence of the 
universe. 145 This appears to decisively confirm Afnan’s rendering of the 
argument. As we noted earlier, ibn Slna does not clearly distinguish 
sabab , which Arberry translates ‘reason’, from ‘ ilia , or cause. 146 What 
then may be said concerning Rahman’s treatment of the proof? (1) He 
appears to have confused the order of creation with the order of our 
knowledge of God. Because the universe flows irresistibly from the being 
of God, Rahman assumes that our knowledge of God follows the same 
order, beginning with God and then deductively proceeding to the 
world. But these two orders must not be assimilated; though God is 
ontologically prior to the universe, epistemologically the universe as His 
effect is prior, and we reason back to Him as the cause of the contingent 
world we perceive. (2) Rahman grossly misrepresents Aquinas’s version 
of the argument by equating it with Leibniz’s proof. It is true that 
Aquinas’s argument is basically ibn Srna’s, but neither of these employs 
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an argument for the existence of God as the sufficient reason for the 
world. Hence, although we find a surface similarity to Leibniz, ibn Sina’s 
argument is not at all the same as that of the German philosopher. So by 
‘necessary’ and ‘contingent’, ibn Slna means ‘uncaused’ or ‘caused’. This 
is of interest because it means that in the proof itself the notion of logical 
necessity does not enter in; the necessary being at the argument’s 
terminus will not have been proved to be logically necessary, but simply 
uncaused. 

We ought to say a word about point l.b.i., that a contingent being 
remains contingent after it exists. This brief phrase veils ibn Slna’s 
essence/existence distinction. At face value, the point might be taken 
simply to mean that once a thing comes to exist it is still contingent 
because it originally had a cause at its inception so many years ago. Thus, 
we might say that an antique desk is contingent because it was caused, 
even though its maker has since ceased to exist. But this cannot be ibn 
Slna’s meaning. For we have seen that he regarded something that exists 
as in a sense necessary; given its prior causes, it is necessary that this effect 
exist. The only way in which it is still contingent is that it is possible per 
se. But this introduces the essence/existence distinction. Ibn Slna is not 
arguing that the being is contingent because it once was caused; he is 
maintaining that it is contingent because it is being caused right now. In 
other words, because its essence does not require existence, in order to 
exist this contingent being must have existence continually given to its 
essence. It requires a continual, sustaining ground of being. This 
becomes clear from reflection upon ibn Sma’s argument in the 
al-Shifa ’: 

. . . everything that has not existed and then exists is determined by 
something admissable other than itself. And the case is the same for 
non-existence. 

This is because either the quiddity of the thing is sufficient for this 
determination or a quiddity is insufficient for it. Now if its quiddity is 
sufficient for either one of the two states so that it. .. happens, and 
that thing is necessary in its quiddity through itself, and yet it was 
supposed not necessary, this is absurd. And if the existence of its 
quiddity is insufficient for it, but [it is] something to which the 
existence of itself is added, so that its existence must be due to the 
existence of another thing not itself, then this thing is its cause; 
therefore it has a cause. So, in sum, one of the two states is necessary 
for it not through itself but through a cause. The factor of existence 
comes by a cause which is a cause of existence, while the factor of non- 
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existence comes by a cause which is the non-existence of the cause for 

the factor of existence, as you know. 147 

This is why ibn Slna says that \ . . the mere fact of its entering upon 
being does not remove from it the contingent nature of its being’. 148 
Contingent being is contingent because its existence is distinct from its 
essence. Actually coming into existence does not remove a thing’s 
contingency because its essence is no more disposed to exist after the 
thing is than before it comes to be. The tacit implication of this is that in a 
necessary being, which is uncaused, the essence and existence must be 
somehow inseparably united. Thus, beneath a few lines of a couple of 
definitions, ibn Sma conceals quite a store of metaphysical subtleties that 
must be surfaced for a proper appreciation of his arguments. 

The second step formulates a disjunction: every being is either 
contingent or necessary. What this means, we have seen, is that every 
being is either caused or uncaused. Step 3. affirms one disjunct: if it is 
necessary , then a necessary being exists. 

Step 4. affirms the other disjunct: if it is contingent , then a necessary 
being exists. Thus, ibn Slna is out to show that given any existent thing, 
its very being requires the existence of a necessary being. Any thing one 
selects is either necessary or contingent; if it is necessary, then a necessary 
being exists, and if it is contingent, then a necessary being exists; choose 
either disjunct—a necessary being must exist. One important facet of this 
reasoning is that ibn Sma cannot be accused of committing any fallacy of 
composition, for he nowhere asserts that the whole universe is con¬ 
tingent because the parts of it are. He does not even speak of the universe 
at all. Ibn Slna believes that the existence of one contingent being is 
sufficient to necessitate the existence of necessary being. 

In 4.a. he reasserts his earlier definition: a contingent being cannot 
come into existence without a reason. This really means: a caused being 
cannot come into existence without a cause. This is, of course, 
tautological, but it is nonetheless noteworthy, for it serves to draw our 
attention to ibn Slna’s notion of causation. At face value, one might think 
ibn Slna is here referring to temporal causes: a son caused by the father 
caused by the grandfather caused by the great-grandfather, and so forth. 
But this would be mistaken. As we discovered in step 1., a being is 
contingent, not because it was once caused to be, but because it is 
constantly and continually caused to be. In the above example, the 
progenitors each cause their immediate descendants to come into 
existence; but they do not sustain them in existence, for the son continues 
to exist after the father dies. Granted that the father is the cause of the 
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son’s coming to exist, what is the cause of the son’s existing, even after the 
father no longer exists? Because the essence of the son does not entail 
existence, there must be some cause for the continued existing of the son. 
Thus, the consideration of temporal causes is not really to the point at all. 
What ibn Sfna is seeking is, so to speak, existential causes. It would be 
entirely possible for a being to have no temporal causes at all, to be 
eternal, but it would not thereby be uncaused in the existential sense. 
Since its essence does not entail existence, its existing must be caused. It is 
therefore contingent. In one sense, then, a being may be uncaused 
(temporally) and yet contingent. 149 On the other hand, if a being is 
temporally caused then it must be existentially caused as well and, hence, 
must be contingent. For if it is temporally caused, then its essence does 
not entail existence; otherwise it would have always existed. Thus, 
anything temporally caused must be contingent, but not every con¬ 
tingent thing need be temporally caused. Hence, when ibn Sina asserts 
that a being which has a cause for its existence is contingent and a being 
which has no cause for its existence is necessary, he is talking about 
existential, not temporal causes. So in step 4.a., when he says that a 
contingent being’s coming into existence requires a cause, he is talking 
about an existential cause, which conjoins existence with its essence. 

This is confirmed by 4.b. and 4.c. For here ibn Sina argues against the 
possibility of an infinite regress of contingent causes. Since he also 
believed in the eternity of the universe, it is clear that he cannot have in 
mind a temporal regress of causes. He must, then, be arguing against a 
regress of existential causes. The argument is that any being which is 
composed of essence and existence is existentially caused. This cause 
itself is either contingent or necessary. If it is contingent, then it, too, 
requires an efficient cause of its existing, and so on. We are thus 
constructing a ‘vertical’, existential series of agent causes, not a 
‘horizontal’, temporal series of moving causes. This sort of series cannot 
go on without end, contends ibn Sina. For then there would be no being 
at all. For the being in question could come into existence only if it were 
preceded by an infinite succession of beings, which is absurd. This is 
clearly reminiscent of the Aristotelian argument from motion. Aristotle 
had argued that motion could not occur if there were no first mover; ibn 
Sina contends there would be no existence if there were no first being. As 
he explains elsewhere: 

... the argument would go on to infinity. But [even] if it went on to 

infinity, in spite of that its existence would never have been determined 

for it, so an existence would never have happened to it. And this is 
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impossible, not only because of the infinite series of causes (for in this 
context it is doubtful whether such an extension is impossible), but 
more because there does not exist any extension by which it can be 
determined, after it has been assumed as existing already. 150 

So just as Aristotle had maintained that the intermediate causes in a 
hierarchically arranged series of causes are merely instruments of the 
first cause, so ibn Sina argues that the existence of a contingent being 
cannot be caused by an infinite series of contingent beings hierarchically 
arranged. What we have called an existential or hierarchical series, ibn 
Sina calls, in language to be adopted by Duns Scotus, an essential series 
as distinguished from an accidental one. An essentially ordered series of 
causes of existence must end in a necessary being, that is, a being which is 
uncaused and whose existence is involved in its essence. In this way ibn 
Sina argues that given any being at all, if it is contingent, then a necessary 
being exists. 

Step five concludes that since both disjuncts lead to the same 
conclusion, therefore , a necessary being exists. We may schematise ibn 
Srna’s argument thus: 

1. Definitions: 

a. Contingent being: a being composed of essence and existence, 
which therefore requires an existential cause. 

b. Necessary being: a being not composed of essence and existence, 
which therefore does not require an existential cause. 

2. Every being is either contingent or necessary. 

3. If it is necessary, then a necessary being exists. 

4. If it is contingent, then a necessary being exists. 

a. A contingent being requires an existential cause. 

b. If this cause is also a contingent being, then an existential causal 
series is formed. 

c. An existential causal series cannot be infinite. 

i. An infinite series has no first cause. 

ii. Therefore, there would be no cause of existence. 

iii. Therefore, contingent being could not exist. 

iv. But this is absurd. 

d. Therefore, the existential causal series must terminate in a 
necessary being. 

5. Therefore, a necessary being exists. 

Having proved that a necessary being exists, what can be known of its 
nature? First, there is only one necessary being. 151 If there were two 
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necessary beings, they would have to differ in some respect. This 
difference would be either accidental or essential. If they differ acciden¬ 
tally, this is either because they have different accidents or because one 
has some accident not present in the other. If the former, neither are 
necessary beings, for they would have to be caused, since accidents are 
added to the essence of a thing. If the latter, then the one without the 
accidental element is the true necessary being. In effect, ibn STria argues 
that necessary being cannot have accidents; every property it has it has 
essentially. Thus, if two necessary beings are to differ, they must differ 
essentially. But this is also impossible. For if they differ essentially at least 
one or both of them must have a compound essence, since they are alike 
in one respect and different in another. But all compounds are caused; 
therefore, the being lacking a simple essence cannot be necessary. 

Second, the necessary being has no cause. 152 This is obvious, since a 
necessary being is an uncaused being. But it also means, says ibn Slna, 
that God’s essence is the same as His being. His existence cannot be 
caused by some external being, for then He would not be necessary. Can 
His existence be caused by His essence, then? No, for then the essence 
itself must become a complete being in order to cause the existence of 
another. But essence without existence is nothing and cannot, therefore, 
cause being. This means that God’s essence does not just involve 
existence; rather it is existence. In fact, it can even be said that God in a 
sense has no essence. Now this is a very odd way of speaking, indeed, but 
it is ibn Slna’s conclusion, and we shall see its effect upon the Christian 
scholastics as well. 

Third, God is pure actuality. 153 God must have all perfections, since 
all perfections in the universe come from His essence, and all imperfec¬ 
tions must be negated of Him. Since He is perfect, He can have no 
potentiality to receive anything; His perfection exists in full actuality. He 
cannot have matter, therefore, since matter involves potentiality. 
Moreover, He must be absolutely one and simple. For if His attributes 
were added to His essence, His essence would be the reason for the 
attributes, and the attributes would be potential in respect to the essence. 
If His attributes were said to constitute His essence, then He would be 
compound. Since, then, He is absolutely one, He cannot change, for 
change is the replacement of one attribute by another. 

In this way ibn Slna attempts to demonstrate that his necessary being 
is, in fact, the God of Islam. We need not follow him further in his 
discussion of the attributes, for the above is sufficient to indicate the 
direction of his thought. His proof presupposes two important prin¬ 
ciples: (1) The real distinction between essence and existence and (2) the 
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causal principle. His argument from contingency was to have far- 
reaching influences, and though the Thomistic third way has become 
more well-known than the version propounded by ibn Sma, in the words 
of Rahman, ‘Aquinas’ own metaphysics (and theology) will be unin¬ 
telligible without an understanding of the debt he owes to ibn Sina’. 154 


Al-Ghazali 

Jurist, theologian, philosopher, and mystic, Abu Hamid Muhammad ibn 
Ta’us Ahmad al-Tusi al-Shafi‘i, generally known simply as al-Ghazall 
(1058-1 111; known in the West as Algazel), has been acclaimed the Proof 
of Islam, the Ornament of Faith, and the Renewer of Religion. 155 For in 
him we find the ‘final triumph of Ash‘arite theology’ and the victory of 
kalam over falsafa. 156 GhazalT was ‘the greatest figure in the history of 
the Islamic reaction to Neo-Platonism’, 157 and, despite ibn Rushd’s 
attempted refutation of GhazalT’s objections, he dealt a blow to Islamic 
philosophy from which it would never recover. GhazalT struck this blow 
with the publication in 1095 of his Incoherence of the Philosophers , a 
withering attack on Arabic philosophy, particularly as exemplified in 
Aristotle, Farabi, and especially ibn Sma. It was only after he had 
thoroughly immersed himself in the teachings of the falasifa and even 
published an exposition of their tenets in the Intentions of the 
Philosophers that he felt equipped to defeat the philosophers on their 
own grounds. 

Nearly a quarter of the Incoherence is devoted to the issue of whether 
the universe had a beginning in time, and on this question GhazalT 
ardently upholds the traditional kalam argument. It is with this 
argument that we shall be occupied, but it ought to be noted that this is 
not the only argument for God’s existence employed by GhazalT; in his 
excellent treatment of GhazalT’s argument from creation, Goodman lists 
citations for the teleological argument, the argument from self¬ 
authenticating authority, and the kalam argument from the temporal 
character of the universe. 158 GhazalT also hints at the Prime Mover 
argument from motion. 159 Interestingly, he at one time even pro¬ 
pounded the contingency argument used by the Neoplatonists. 160 But 
he came to discard the proof because he believed it to be ultimately 
counterproductive, as Goodman explains, 


If it is possible to reason from a contingent world to a necessary God, 
it may equally be thought possible to reason from a necessary God to 
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the contingent world. If the world’s contingent existence is attribut¬ 
able to a necessary Being whose nature is to impart being to all that 
exists besides Him, then it might well be claimed that the world’s 
existence itself is no longer contingent, but necessary in relation to its 
Cause* .... God is the ground of being, but nothing more; the world 
remains ‘dependent’ on God, but hangs only by the most tenuous 
metaphysical thread, vaguely characterized as ‘ontological depen¬ 
dence’. 

GhazalTs suspicion is that ‘ontological dependence’ may prove a 
vacuous relation. By Aristotelian standards, what always exists must 
exist: if the world is eternal then, it is its own necessary being . ... Ex 
hypothesi there must be some self-sufficient being; but, as Ghazali puts 
it, if the world is eternal, that being has already been reached. There is 
no need that it be God. The contingency argument, then, is self¬ 
undermining .... If the world is eternal, it is GhazalTs firm belief, 
neither the contingency argument nor any other argument can 
establish the need for the existence of God. f 

♦ 

t 161 


This explains the urgency with which Ghazali pursued the proof that the 
universe has a beginning in time, for to his mind the thesis of an eternal 
universe was quite simply equivalent to atheism. 162 

In the Incoherence , Ghazall’s position is one of attack, not con¬ 
struction. 163 His faith had gone through a crisis period of scepticism, 
and in the Incoherence , according to W. Montgomery Watt, Ghazali ‘is 
trying to show that reason is not self-sufficient in the field of metaphysics 
and is unable out of itself to produce a complete world-view’. 164 
Therefore, we should not expect to find him setting forth a reasoned case 
for theism. But he does argue for the temporal beginning of the universe, 
and, placed within the context of his total thought as expressed 
elsewhere, this does constitute an argument for God’s existence. The 
logical context for the arguments in the Incoherence may be found in the 
Iqtisad and ‘The Jerusalem Letter’ of Ghazali. In the first of these two 
works, Ghazali presents this syllogism: ‘Every being which begins has a 
cause for its beginning; now the world is a being which begins; therefore, 
it possesses a cause for its beginning’. 165 Defining his terms, Ghazali 
states, ‘We mean by “world” every being except God; and by “every being 
which begins” we mean all bodies and their accidents’. 166 Ghazali 
regards the first premiss as indubitable, calling it ‘an axiom of reason’ in 
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his ‘Jerusalem Letter’. 167 But he does supply a supporting argument: 
anything that comes to be does so in a moment of time; but since all 
moments are alike prior to the existence of the thing, there must be ‘some 
determinant to select the time’ for its appearance. 168 Thus, the cause 
demanded in the first premiss is really the determinant, as Beaurecueil 
explains, 

The first premiss of his syllogism furnishes a starting point which, in 
his eyes, presents no difficulty at all... . we must understand by a 
being which begins that which did not exist at one time, which was 
nothing, and which finally came to existence; as for the cause which he 
requires, it is precisely that which gives preference to the existence of 
one being over its non-existence. The coming to existence, established 
by the senses in the world of bodies, demands the intervention of a 
determinant principle among the possibles . . . , 169 

Ghazali now essays to prove in the second premiss that the world has 
come to be. This is the logical juncture at which the arguments in the 
Incoherence fit in, for it is evident that his argument from temporal 
regress is designed to prove that the world must have had a beginning. 170 
We noted earlier that Ghazali mounts two lines of attack on the thesis of 
the world’s eternity: (1) that the philosophers fail to demonstrate the 
impossibility of the creation of a temporal entity from an eternal being 
and (2) that the beginning of the universe is demonstrable. It is to the 
second point that we shall now turn our attention. Ghazali summarises 
his proof as follows: 

You reject as impossible the procession of a temporal from an 
eternal being. But you will have to admit its possibility. For there are 
temporal phenomena in the world. And some other phenomena are 
the causes of those phenomena. Now it is impossible that one set of 
temporal phenomena should be caused by another, and that the series 
should go on ad infinitum. No intelligent person can believe such a 
thing. If it had been possible, you would not have considered it 
obligatory on your part to introduce the’Creator (into your theories), 
or affirm the Necessary Being in whom all the possible things have 
their Ground. 

So if there is a limit at which the series of temporal phenomena 
stops, let this limit be called the Eternal. 

And this proves how the possibility of the procession of a temporal 
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from an eternal being can be deduced from their fundamental 

principles. 171 

We have already commented on the origin of this popular kalam 
argument for God’s existence. Ghazalf s terse summary may be outlined 
as follows: 

1. There are temporal phenomena in the world. 

2. These are caused by other temporal phenomena. 

3. The series of temporal phenomena cannot regress infinitely. 

4. Therefore, the series must stop at the eternal. 

We shall now fill out the structure of this outline by a step-by-step 
analysis. The first point, that there are temporal phenomena in the world is 
straightforward. We experience in the world of the senses the coming to 
be and the passing away of things around us. Ghazalf takes the point as 
obvious. 

Secondly, these are caused by other temporal phenomena. This step 
assumes the principle of secondary causation, which, we have seen, 
Ghazalf thoroughly repudiates. It is therefore odd for him to be 
propounding the principle here himself. Probably the best explanation is 
that it is a concession to his opponents. The argument is addressed to the 
philosophers, who believed in the existence of real causes in the world. 172 
Rather than raise here an extraneous issue that could only sidetrack the 
discussion, he gives the philosophers their four Aristotelian causes 
operating in the world. Ghazalf himself did not believe in the efficacy of 
secondary causes, and his argument for a beginning of the universe does 
not depend on their presence. For he could just as easily have argued that 
there are temporal phenomena in the world, these temporal phenomena 
are preceded by other temporal phenomena, and so forth. The proof is 
not dependent at this point upon the causal principle, and it seems likely 
that Ghazalf admits it simply for the sake of his opponents, who would 
not think to dispute it. 173 Thus, he willingly acknowledges of temporal 
phenomena that these are caused by other temporal phenomena. 

The third premiss, the series of temporal phenomena cannot regress 
infinitely , is the crux of the argument. Ghazall supports the premiss by 
showing the absurdities involved in the supposition of the eternity of the 
world, that is, in an infinite regress of temporal phenomena. For 
example, it leads to the absurdity of infinites of different sizes. 174 For 
Jupiter revolves once every twelve years, Saturn every thirty years, and 
the sphere of the fixed stars every thirty-six thousand years. If the world 
were eternal, then these bodies will each have completed an infinite 
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number of revolutions, and yet one will have completed twice as many or 
thousands of times as many revolutions as another, which is absurd. Or 
again, there is the problem of having an infinite composed of finite 
particulars. 175 For the number of these revolutions just mentioned is 
either odd or even. But if it is odd, the addition of one more will make it 
even, and vice versa. And it is absurd to suppose that the infinite could 
lack one thing, the addition of which would make the number of the total 
odd or even. If it is said that only the finite can be described as odd or 
even and that the infinite cannot be so characterised, then Ghazali will 
answer that if there is a totality made up of units and this can be divided 
into one-half or one-tenth, as we saw with regard to the different ratios of 
revolutions per year on the part of the planets, then it is an absurdity to 
state that it is neither odd nor even. 176 If it is objected to this that the 
revolutions do not make up a totality composed of units, since the 
revolutions of the past are non-existent and those of the future not yet 
existent, Ghazali will reply that a number must be odd or even, whether it 
numbers things that now exist or not. 177 Hence, the number of the 
revolutions must be odd or even. Or again, there is the problem of 
souls. 178 If the world is eternal then there will be an infinite number of 
actually existing souls of deceased men. But an infinite magnitude cannot 
exist. Ghazali implicitly assumes here the truth of Aristotle’s analysis of 
the infinite, knowing that his opponents also accept it. Ghazalfs 
arguments may appear rather quaint, presupposing as they do the 
constancy of the solar system and the life of man upon earth. But the 
problems raised by the illustrations are real ones, for they raise the 
question of whether an infinite number or numbers of things can actually 
exist in reality. Ghazali argues that this results in all sorts of absurdities; 
therefore, the series of temporal phenomena cannot regress infinitely. 

The conclusion must therefore be: the series must stop at the eternal. 
The series of temporal phenomena must have a beginning. Therefore, 
according to the principle of determination (premiss one in the Iqtisad ), 
an agent must exist who creates the world. Ghazali states, 

. . . the people of the truth . . . hold that the world began in time; 
and they know by rational necessity that nothing which originates in 
time originates by itself, and that, therefore, it needs a creator. 
Therefore, their belief in the Creator is understandable. 179 

This also means for Ghazali that time itself had a beginning and was 
created. 180 As Michael E. Marmura points out, Ghazali does not 
challenge the Aristotelian definition of time as the measure of motion, 
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nor does he question the legitimacy of the inference of the eternity of 
motion from the eternity of time. 181 For him if temporal phenomena, or 
things changing in time, have an origin, then time, as the measure of such 
change, must have an origin as well. Prior to the beginning of the world 
was simply God and no other being. Time came into existence with the 
universe. It is only through the weakness of our imagination that we 
think there must be a ‘time’ before time: 

... all this results from the inability of the Imagination to apprehend 
the commencement of a being without supposing something before it. 
This ‘before’, which occurs to the Imagination so inevitably, is 
assumed to be a veritable existent—viz., time. And the inability of the 
Imagination in this case is like its inability to suppose a finite body, say, 
at the upper level, without something above its surface. Hence its 
assumption that beyond the world there is space—i.e., either a plenum 
or a void. When therefore it is said that there is nothing above the 
surface of the world or beyond its extent, the Imagination cannot 
accept such a thing—just as it is unable to accept the idea that there is 
nothing in the nature of a verifiable being before the existence of the 
world. 182 

So just as we realise the universe is finite and nothing is beyond it, 
though we cannot imagine such a thing, so we know that time, too, is 
finite and nothing is before it. Similarly, to suppose that God could have 
created the world earlier is simply ‘the work of the Imagination’. 183 
Ghazall is fond of emphasising that it is the imagination that leads one 
astray with regard to questions of time and space; we must accept the 
conclusions of reason despite the problems the imagination might 
confront. So with regard to the problem of God’s creating the world 
earlier, this is obviously nonsensical since no time existed before the 
universe. Thus, it could not have been created sooner in time, and to 
think it might have is only to be deceived by the imagination. 

Now placing this argument within the logical context of Ghazalfs 
thought, we can see why Ghazall concludes that the world must have a 
cause: the universe had a beginning; while it was non-existent, it could 
either be or not be; since it came to be, there must be some determinant 
which causes it to exist. And this is God. Thus, Ghazall says, ‘So either 
the series will go on to infinity, or it will stop at an eternal being from 
which the first temporal being should have originated. 184 Ghazall 
assumes that the universe could not simply spring into existence without 
a determinant, or cause. We may schematise his argument as follows: 
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1. Everything that begins to exist requires a cause for its origin. 

2. The world began to exist. 

a. There are temporal phenomena in the world. 

b. These are preceded by other temporal phenomena. 

c. The series of temporal phenomena cannot regress infinitely. 

i. An actually existing infinite series involves various absurdities. 

d. Therefore, the series of temporal phenomena must have had a 
beginning. 

3. Therefore, the world has a cause for its origin: its Creator. 

In conclusion, it is significant to note that Ghazalf does not, like al- 
Kindr, base his argument on the finitude of time. Rather he argues from 
temporal phenomena , not time itself. These phenomena cannot regress 
infinitely, for this is absurd. We might also note that Ghazalf, like Kindi, 
argues against the real existence of an infinite quantity. This is especially 
clear when in the Iqtisad Ghazalf states that God’s knowledge of infinite 
possibles does not refute his case against the infinite magnitude, for these 
‘knowables’ are not real, existent things, to which his argument is 
confined. 185 Finally, we should reiterate that the role of the causal 
principle is not in the relation between phenomena, but in the demand 
for a determinant which causes the phenomena to be. This fact alone 
serves to clearly demark Ghazalf s proof from arguments relying upon 
the reality of secondary causes, for example, the first three ways of 
Aquinas. Since God is the only cause, a causal series of any sort cannot 
exist. In sum, Ghazalf s cosmological argument is squarely based on two 
principles, as pointed out by Beaurecueil: 

There remain ... to the scepticism of Ghazali two great limits, which 
appear now with a majestic clarity: one, the impossibility of the infinite 
number, and the other, the necessity of a principle of determination 
amongst the possibles.’* 

These are the two pillars of all Ghaziali’s reasoning in his proof for 
the existence of God: the impossibility of the infinite number permits 
him to establish that the world has a beginning; on the other part, if it 
has begun, it is necessary that one being should give preference to its 
existence over its non-existence: this being is God, its creator. 

* Carra de Vaux, Gazali , p. 80-81. 186 
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Ibn Rushd 

The greatest philosopher produced by Muslim Spain, Abu’l-WaUd 
Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Rushd (1126-1198), known in the Latin West 
as Averroes, or more simply, the Commentator, became renowned for 
his extensive commentaries on Aristotle. As a faithful Aristotelian, he 
severely scolds GhazSlf for his attempts to prove the temporality of the 
universe, and he chastises the errant ibn Slna for his lack of fidelity to true 
Aristotelianism. Ibn Rushd re-supports the philosophers in arguing for 
the eternity of the world, 187 but his fairness to Aristotle prevents him 
from embracing the real distinction between essence and existence 
introduced by Farabi and ibn Slna. Accordingly, he regards ibn Sina’s 
version of the contingency proof as invalid. He himself believes that the 
best arguments for God’s existence for the common man are simply 
Qur'anic ones, the proof from providence and the proof from the 
wonders of creation. 188 As a commentator on Aristotle’s metaphysics, he 
also reproduced the prime mover argument from the motion of the 
spheres. 189 But in the Incoherence of the Incoherence , he does provide 
what he considers to be a valid form of ibn Sina’s contingency argument. 
This argument is of interest because it does not rely on the real 
distinction between essence and existence. He writes, 

If one wanted to give a demonstrative form to the argument used by 
Avicenna one should say: Possible existents must of necessity have 
causes which precede them, and if these causes again are possible it 
follows that they have causes and that there is an infinite regress; and if 
there is an infinite regress there is no cause, and the possible will exist 
without a cause, and this is impossible. Therefore, the series must end 
in a necessary cause, and in this case this necessary cause must be 
necessary through a cause or without a cause, and if through a cause, 
this cause must have a cause and so on infinitely; and if we have an 
infinite regress here, it follows that what was assumed to have a cause 
has no cause, and this is impossible. Therefore, the series must end in a 
cause necessary without a cause, i.e. necessary by itself, and this 
necessarily is the necessary existent. And when these distinctions are 
indicated the proof becomes valid. 190 

Ibn Rushd acknowledges the proof to be ibn Sina’s; the other influence 
is Aristotelian, as we shall see further. We may outline the argument in 
this way: 
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1. Possible beings must be caused. 

2. There cannot be an infinite series of possible beings each caused by 
another because: 

a. In an infinite series there is no cause. 

b. So the possible being would be uncaused. 

c. But this contradicts (1): Possible beings must be caused. 

3. Therefore, the series must end in a necessary cause, which is either 
caused or uncaused. 

4. There cannot be an infinite series of caused necessary causes because: 

a. in an infinite regress there is no cause. 

b. So caused necessary causes would not be caused. 

c. But this is self-contradictory. 

5. Therefore, the series must end in an uncaused necessary cause, which 
is the necessary being. 

Ibn Rushd’s differences with ibn Slna appear in the very first step, 
possible beings must be caused , for he does not define ‘possible’ in terms of 
essence and existence. Rather a possible being is a thing that comes into 
existence and passes away and that is caused. A necessary being is any 
eternal thing, as is evident from this passage: 

. . . what has a cause can be divided into what is possible and what is 
necessary.* If we understand by ‘possible’ the truly possible 1 we arrive 
at the necessary-possible* and not at the necessary which has no 
cause; and if we understand by ‘possible’ that which has a cause and is 
also necessary ... it has not yet been proved that their infinite number 
is impossible, in the way it is evident of the truly possible existents . . . 

* Averroes here means, I think, by ‘possible’ the transitory, sub-lunary 
things, and by ‘necessary’ the separate Intellects, the eternal celestial bodies, or 
the world as a whole. 

f i.e. matter, or rather the transient individual. 

: i.e. everything eternal with the exception of God; in this argument there is 
implied a trichotomy of reality into the absolutely necessary (i.e. the prime 
mover), the necessary - possible or hypothetically necessary (i.e. everything 
eternal, with the exception of the prime mover), and the possible (i.e. 
actualized matter). .. , 191 

Here the truly possible is any caused, perishable thing; the 
necessary - possible retains the caused nature of the perishable being but 
not its susceptibility to generation or corruption; and the necessary being 
is both uncaused and eternal. This definition evidences clear Aristotelian 
influence. All possible beings, then, must be caused. 
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Second, he argues that there cannot be an infinite series of possible 
beings each caused by another. Again the argument belongs to Aristotle. 
In a hierarchical or essential series, there is no true cause except the first; 
remove this, as in an infinite series, and all causal efficacy will disappear. 
He explains the point at length: 

. . . the infinite regress of causes is according to philosophical doctrine 
in one way impossible, in another way necessary; impossible when this 
regress is essential and in a straight line and the prior cause is a 
condition of the existence of the posterior, not impossible when this 
regress is accidental and circular, when the prior is not a condition for 
the posterior and when there exists an essential first cause—for 
instance, the origin of rain from a cloud, the origin of a cloud from 
vapour, the origin of vapour from rain. And this is according to the 
philosophers an eternal circular process .... And similarly the 
coming into existence of one man from another is an eternal process, 
for in such cases the existence of the prior is not a condition for the 
existence of the posterior .... This kind of cause leads upwards to an 
eternal first cause which acts in each individual member of the series of 
causes at the moment of the becoming of its final effect; for instance, 
when Socrates engenders Plato, the ultimate mover, according to the 
philosophers, is the highest sphere, or the soul, or the intellect,* or all 
together, or God the Creator. And therefore Aristotle says that a man 
and the sun together engender a man,t and it is clear that the sun leads 
upwards to its mover and its mover to the First Principle. Therefore 
the past man is not a condition for the existence of the future man. 
Similarly, when an artisan produces successively a series of products of 
craftsmanship with different instruments, and produces these instru¬ 
ments through instruments and the latter again through other 
instruments. : the becoming of these instruments one from another is 
something accidental, and none of these instruments is a condition for 
the existence of the product of craftsmanship except the first" 
instrument which is in immediate contact with the work produced. IP 
Now the father is necessary for the coming into existence of the son in 

* The soul, i.e. the soul as totality, the Platonic or Neoplatonic World-Soul; 
the intellect, i.e. the vouq as a supramundane entity. 

J Aristotle, Met. A 5. 1071al3 . . . , Phys. B 2. 194bl3. 

1 First, i.e. nearest to the product of art, but, in fact, last in the series of 
instruments. 

f 
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the same way as the instrument which comes into immediate contact 
with the product of craftsmanship is necessary for its coming into 
existence. And the instrument with which this instrument is produced 
will be necessary for the production of this instrument, but will not be 
necessary for the production of the product of craftsmanship unless 
accidentally .... Those, however, who regard an infinite series of 
essential causes as possible are materialists, and he who concedes this 
does not understand the efficient cause. 192 

This passage is of considerable interest, since ibn Rushd goes to great 
pains to describe and illustrate an essential causal series. Such a series is 
earmarked by two characteristics: (1) it is in a straight line, that is to say, 
the causes stand one above the other in a non-repetitive fashion, and 
(2) each cause is a condition for the existence of its effect, that is to say, 
each cause not only causes the effect to come into existence, but it causes 
the continuous existing of the effect as well. In other words, it causes not 
only the becoming of the effect but the being of the effect. Thus, a father 
or a carpenter’s tool do not cause the continued existing of the son or 
cabinet they produce, for they may perish while the son or cabinet 
continues to exist. They are therefore only accidental causes; in an 
essential causal series, such as things being moved simultaneously by 
another, if one of the members perishes, the effect, in this case the 
motion, ceases. 

So it is in a series of possible beings being caused by another. Each 
member in the series depends for its existence immediately on its 
predecessor and ultimately upon the first cause. What sort of series ibn 
Rushd has in mind is perhaps indicated by his example of the sun’s 
causing the generation of a man. Following Aristotle, he believed that all 
generation and corruption and all change had to be referred ultimately to 
the heavenly spheres and thence to God. He argues here that not only 
movement must be so ascribed, but existing as well. All beings derive 
their existence ultimately from God and mediately through the system of 
Intelligences. We would perhaps speak today of the contemporaneous 
conditions for the existence of, say, myself at this moment. My existence 
depends on the existence of other factors which depend in turn on others 
for their existence. This would seem to be an essential series of possible 
beings caused by another. Ibn Rushd maintains that such a series cannot 
be infinite because then there would be no first cause and without a first 
cause, none of the other causes would have any efficacy. Hence, the final 
effect would not be caused, which contradicts our notion of possible 
being. Now it is not quite clear whether ibn Rushd is arguing that in an 
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infinite series the final effect would be uncaused and this is impossible 
because it contradicts what we mean by the word ‘effect’ or that in an 
infinite series the final effect would be ultimately uncaused and therefore 
could not exist, which contradicts our experience that it does exist. 
Certainly, the latter would be the stronger argument, and one would 
have little doubt that this is ibn Rushd’s meaning were it not for the fact 
that he will later use the former argument in contending against an 
infinite series of necessary beings. Whichever is the case, the conclusion 
remains: there cannot be an infinite series of possible beings each caused 
by another. 

The third step proceeds, therefore , the series must end in a necessary 
cause , which is caused or uncaused . By ‘necessary’, he means eternal. 
Transitory beings must depend on some eternal being which sustains the 
perishable beings in existence. Ibn Rushd has clearly in mind the system 
of spheres and Intelligences. Now this necessary being is itself either 
sustained in existence by some other necessary being (say, a higher 
sphere) or it is not so sustained, but exists uncaused. Because there must 
be some first cause of the series of possible beings, the series must end in a 
necessary cause, which is caused or uncaused. 

Fourth, there cannot be an infinite series of caused necessary causes. In 
other words, the enclosing spheres cannot go out and out infinitely; they 
must stop at an outermost sphere. Ibn Rushd’s proof of this is rather 
odd: since in an essential infinite series there is no cause, the members of 
such a series would not be caused. But then the caused necessary causes 
would not be caused, which is self-contradictory. He does not say they 
could not exist, but only that they would be uncaused. If this is his 
argument, it does not prove the existence of a terminus to the series in an 
uncaused necessary cause, but only that possible beings are caused by 
necessary causes, which may or may not be infinite in number. For 
‘uncaused’ could mean either self-existent or dependent upon an infinite 
regress of causes. Either of these would be an uncaused necessary being. 
It seems ibn Rushd should have argued that there cannot be an infinite 
series of caused necessary causes because without a first cause, nothing at 
all could exist. Perhaps this is what he meant to say, but in that case the 
distinction between possible and necessary, or perishable caused and 
eternal caused, beings is utterly superfluous. The argument would then 
be simply that all caused beings depend ultimately upon a first cause. 

Finally, he concludes, therefore , the series must end in an uncaused 
necessary cause , which is the necessary being. We have already noted the 
ambiguity of the phrase ‘uncaused necessary cause’. Ibn Rushd, however, 
equates this with the necessary being which is self-existent. Standing at 
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the head of the essential series of causes of existence, it is the source of the 
existence of the universe. We could schematise the argument thus: 

1. Contingent beings, that is, perishable and caused beings, exist. 

2. There cannot be an infinite essential series of contingent beings which 
are caused by another. 

a. An infinite series has no first cause. 

b. Therefore, contingent beings would be uncaused. 

c. But this contradicts (1): contingent beings, that is, perishable and 
caused beings exist. 

3. Therefore, the series must end in a necessary, that is, eternal, being, 
which is either caused or uncaused. 

4. There cannot be an infinite essential series of caused necessary beings. 

a. An infinite series has no first cause. 

b. Therefore, caused necessary beings would be uncaused. 

c. But this is self-contradictory. 

5. Therefore, the series must end in an uncaused necessary cause, which 
is the self-existent necessary being. 

The argument of ibn Rushd is important because it is an example of 
ibn Sina’s proof without the metaphysical foundations of the 
essence/existence distinction and because its influence has been wide¬ 
spread, from Aquinas’s second way and onward. 

With passing of ibn Rushd the exotic flower of falsafa in the Islamic 
world faded quickly, never to reappear. The Golden Age of kalam ended 
soon afterward with the death of Fakhr al-Dln al-RazI (1149-1209), who 
was considered to be the reviver of Islam in the twelfth century just as 
Ghazall had been in the eleventh. But the falsafa and the kalam 
cosmological arguments did not die with them. The Arabic theologians 
and philosophers bequeathed their developments of the cosmological 
argument along with the legacy of Aristotle to the Latin West, with 
whom they rubbed shoulders in Muslim Spain. 193 Christians lived side 
by side with Muslims in Toledo, and it was inevitable that Arabic 
intellectual life should become of keen interest to them. The medium of 
this transmission was the Jews, whose own language was close to 
Arabic. 194 The Jewish thinkers fully participated in the intellectual life of 
the Muslim society, many of them writing in Arabic and translating 
Arabic works into Hebrew. 195 And the Christians in turn read and 
translated works of these Jewish thinkers. The kalam argument for the 
beginning of the universe became a subject of heated debate, being 
opposed by Aquinas, but adopted and supported by Bonaventure. 196 
The falsafa argument from necessary and possible being was widely used 
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in various forms and eventually became the key Thomist argument for 
God’s existence. Thus it was that the cosmological argument came to the 
Latin-speaking theologians of the West, who receive in our Western 
culture a credit for originality that they do not fully deserve, since they 
inherited these arguments from the Arabic theologians and philo¬ 
sophers, whom we tend unfortunately to neglect. 
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Chapter 4 

Jewish Philosophers of 
Religion 


Standing in the gap between the Arabic philosophers of Muslim Spain 
and the Christian theologians of the West, the Jewish philosophers were 
instrumental in the transmission of Aristotelian and Arabic philosophy 
to medieval Europe. These Jewish thinkers were themselves to exercise 
considerable influence upon Christian scholasticism, so their for¬ 
mulations of the cosmological argument deserve our attention. 1 
Spawned within Islamic culture, Jewish philosophy was to a consider¬ 
able extent dependent upon Arabic philosophical thought. 2 Often 
writing in Arabic rather than their native tongue, Jewish philosophers 
tended to adopt the Arabic treatment of philosophical issues. The 
peculiar feature of medieval Jewish philosophy is that it preoccupied 
itself with specifically religious issues; accordingly, it might be more 
properly described as philosophy of religion, as Julius Guttmann 
observes: 

Even more than Islamic philosophy, it was definitely a philosophy c* 
religion. Whereas the Islamic Neoplatonists and Aristotelians dealt 
with the full range of philosophy, Jewish thinkers relied for the most 
part on the work of their Islamic predecessors in regard to general 
philosophic questions, and concentrated on more specifically religio- 
philosophic problems .... the great majority of Jewish thinkers 
made the philosophic justification of Judaism their main subject, 
dealing with problems of metaphysics in a religio-philosophic 
context. 3 

Jewish philosophy was thus a more specialised discipline than Arabic 
philosophy, but for all that, it was still cast in the same mould as its 
Islamic predecessor. Jewish philosophy of religion was the offspring of 
the Muslim kalam , and, as Guttman remarks, the same needs that 
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brought about the development of Islamic philosophy of religion on the 
part of the Mu‘tazilites produced its Jewish counterpart, with the result 
that the ‘Islamic background determined the character of medieval 
Jewish philosophy from beginning to end’. 4 In fact, with specific regard 
to the arguments for the existence of God, we find within Jewish thought 
the same bifurcation between kalam and falsafa that we encountered in 
Muslim speculation about God. 5 Thus, some Jewish philosophers 
employ with alacrity the kalam arguments from creation for the existence 
of God, while others disdain them, preferring to utilise arguments from 
motion and from necessary and possible being. But it is interesting to 
note that, whether their arguments were derived from the mutakallimun 
or from the philosophers, the only argument for the existence of God 
employed by the Jewish thinkers was the cosmological argument. 
Therefore, Wolfson calls the cosmological argument based on the 
principle of causality ‘the standard proof of the existence of God is 
Jewish philosophy’. 6 


Saadia 

The chief exponent of the kalam argument from creation for the 
existence of God was Saadia ben Joseph (882-942), the ‘first important 
Jewish philosopher’. 7 Although Saadia repudiated the metaphysical 
atomism of the Mu‘tazilites, he remained dependent upon them for his 
proofs for God’s existence. 8 Saadia presents four kalam arguments for 
creation: a proof from the finitude of the world, a proof from 
composition, a proof from the temporality of accidents, and a proof 
from the finitude of time. 9 Only the fourth argument is of real interest, 
however. There Saadia attempts to reduce the hypothesis of infinite time 
to absurdity: 

The fourth proof is [based] on [the conception of] time. That is to 
say, I know that there are three [distinct] periods of time: past, present, 
and future. Now even though the present is shorter than any moment 
of time, I assumed . .. that this present moment is a point and 
said . ..: ‘Let it be supposed that a person should desire mentally to 
advance in time above this point. He would be unable to do it for the 
reason that time is infinite, and what is infinite cannot be completely 
traversed mentally in a fashion ascending [backward to the 
beginning]’. 

Now this same reason makes it impossible for existence to have 
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traversed infinity in descending fashion so as to reach us. But if 
existence had not reached us, we would not have come into 
being .... Since, however, I find that I do exist, I know that existence 
has traversed the whole length of time until it reached me and that, if it 
were not for the fact that time is finite, existence could not have 
traversed it. 10 

Davidson demonstrates at some length Saadia’s dependence on 
Philoponus for this proof. 11 But there are differences: for example, 
Saadia transforms Philoponus’s argument against an infinite temporal 
regress of causes into an argument against an infinite regress of moments 
of time. According to Davidson, these changes reflect Arabic influence, 
indicating that Saadia received the proofs only after they had been 
reformulated by kalam. 12 We may outline Saadia’s argument thus: 

1. It is impossible to mentally regress through time to reach the 
beginning of time because: 

a. the infinite cannot be traversed, 

b. and time is, ex hypothesis infinite. 

2. It is impossible for existence to progress through time to reach the 
present moment because: 

a. existence must traverse exactly the same series that our thoughts 
traversed, 

b. but the traversal of such a series has been shown to be impossible. 

3. Therefore, we do not now exist, which is absurd. 

4. Therefore, time must be finite because: 

a. otherwise existence could never have traversed it and reached the 
present moment. 

Saadia’s first point is that it is impossible to mentally regress through 
time to reach the beginning of time. He actually speaks of ascending 
through time. In medieval terminology an ascending series was one that 
regressed from effect to cause, while a descending series was one that 
progressed from cause to effect. 13 Thus, Saadia contends that we cannot 
mentally ascend through the entire series of past moments of time since 
time is ex hypothesi infinite. No matter how far back in time our thoughts 
regress, an infinity of prior time always remains. 

For the same reason, Saadia continues, it is impossible for existence to 
progress through time to reach the present moment. As Diesendruck 
points out, Saadia is arguing that the series which our thoughts traverse 
and the series which existence traverses are one and the same series. 14 
Existence must reach the present by traversing in the opposite direction 
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the same infinite series of temporal moments that our thoughts proved 
incapable of traversing. If the series of moments cannot be traversed one 
way, Saadia asks, why should we think that it can be traversed the other 
way? Saadia speaks as though time were spatialised and existence were a 
thing moving from one point to another along the time line. The problem 
with such a conception is that there is no occult entity ‘existence’ that 
moves through time as a body moves through space. But although the 
imagery may be defective, the point of the argument remains clear: things 
existing at the present moment cannot come to exist until an infinite 
number of prior moments and existents have elapsed. But such a series 
cannot elapse (be traversed). Therefore, the present moment with its 
existents could never arrive. Stated in this way, the argument fore¬ 
shadows the thesis of Kant’s first antinomy of pure reason. 

It is most interesting that Saadia immediately discerns the relevance of 
the Zeno paradoxes to the problem of traversing past infinity, a point 
that modern writers on the paradoxes have failed to notice. For 
subsequent to the statement of the proof itself, Saadia goes on to urge 
that the traversal of a finite spatial distance does not actually involve 
traversing an infinite because in this case no actual infinite exists, only an 
infinitely divisible finite distance. 15 In this case infinity exists only 
potentially, not actually. But in contrast to this, an infinity of past time 
would be an actual infinity, and no actual infinity can be traversed. It 
might be thought that this involves Saadia in an atomistic view of time as 
composed of discrete moments, but this is not necessarily so. For he 
could admit that any finite time segment is infinitely divisible and yet 
traversable just as a finite distance is, but maintain that an actually 
infinite duration of time could no more elapse than could an actually 
infinite distance be traversed. In this case the present moment and its 
existents could never come to be. 

Therefore , we do not now exist , which is absurd , Saadia concludes. The 
present moment has obviously arrived and existence has obviously 
traversed the time series. Therefore , time must be finite ; for only if time is 
finite could existence reach the present moment. In this way Saadia 
proves that the world and time must have had a beginning. He then 
proceeds to argue that since nothing can cause itself to come into 
existence, the world must have a Creator. 16 

These further arguments need not concern us, and a schematisation of 
Saadia’s proof would virtually reproduce our outline, so I omit it here. 
The most interesting portion of his proof is his case against infinite time, 
which, like all problems concerning the infinite, is extremely fascinating 
and possesses such allure that even Kant adopted a nearly identical 
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argument, which he regarded as cogent in itself, for proving the thesis of 
his first antimony. 


Maimonides 

By far and away the most significant Jewish philosopher of the Middle 
Ages is Moses ben Maimon (1135-1204), or Maimonides, affectionately 
referred to by the Latin scholastics as Rabbi Moses. With Maimonides 
we reach ‘the high water mark of medieval Jewish philosophy’. 17 He 
argues the case for God’s existence from the standpoint of the 
philosophers, not the mutakallimun , and he eschews the kalam arguments 
for creation. 18 In the light of Leo Strauss’s insistence that the Guide is 
‘under no circumstances a philosophic book’, 19 it might be questioned 
whether our categorising Maimonides as a representative of the 
philosophical tradition of theistic argumentation is quite accurate. But 
while it is true that Maimonides, like the Christian scholastics after him, 
was really at heart a theologian, his proofs for the existence of God grow 
exclusively out of the philosophic tradition, not out of kalam , and, hence, 
he may be classed as a philosopher in this sense. Moreover, even Strauss 
himself points out that 

. . . Maimonides insists on the necessity of starting from evident 
presuppositions, which are in accordance with the nature of things, 
whereas the kalam proper starts from arbitrary presuppositions, 
which are chosen not because they are true but because they make it 
easy to prove the beliefs taught by the law. 20 


We observed in the preceding chapter that one of the earmarks of 
philosophy as opposed to kalam was that it did not use religious 
doctrinal positions for its point of departure. In proving God’s existence, 
Maimonides strictly follows this procedure, for he lays down twenty-six 
propositions proven by the philosophers as foundational to his argu¬ 
ments. 21 Thus, in proving the existence of God, Maimonides proceeds as 
a philosopher. 

He opens his proofs for the existence of God by positing twenty-six 
propositions. 22 These principles have been ‘fully established’, and their 
correctness is ‘beyond doubt’, states Maimonides, since ‘Aristotle and the 
Peripatetics who followed him have proved each of these propo¬ 
sitions’. 23 But the twenty-sixth proposition, the one which posits the 
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eternity of the universe, Maimonides does not accept, but will admit for 
the sake of argument. 24 

Maimonides then introduces his first argument, the proof from 
motion. Too lengthy to quote verbatim, we may summarise the proof in 
this way: There must be a cause of the change in the transient sublunary 
world. This cause is itself caused by another. The series of moving causes 
cannot be infinite; it must ultimately derive from the heavenly sphere 
which causes all motion by its rotary locomotion. There must be a cause 
of the motion of this sphere, either within the sphere or without it. If the 
cause is without the sphere, it is either corporeal or incorporeal. It is 
incorporeal, it is not properly ‘without’ the sphere, but ‘separate’ from 
the sphere. If the cause is within the sphere, it may be extended 
throughout it and be divisible, or it may be indivisible. Thus, we have four 
alternatives: the motion of the sphere may be caused by (1) a corporeal 
object without the sphere, (2) an incorporeal object separate from the 
sphere, (3) an internal force extended throughout the whole sphere, or 
(4) an indivisible force within the sphere. The first alternative is 
impossible because this cause would require another cause and so on, ad 
infinitum. But this would involve an infinite number of spheres, which is 
impossible. The third alternative is impossible because the sphere, being 
corporeal, must be finite. Therefore, the force it contains must be finite, 
and a finite force cannot cause eternal motion. The fourth alternative is 
impossible because then the soul of the sphere would be moved 
accidentally, and a thing moved accidentally must come to rest. Thus, it 
could not cause eternal motion. This means only the second alternative 
can be affirmed; Maimonides proclaims triumphantly, ‘This Prime 
Motor of the sphere is God, praised be His name!’ 25 The reader will 
recognise the Aristotelian origin of the proof. According to Husik, the 
proof from motion was first introduced into Jewish philosophy by 
Abraham ibn Daud (d. 1180?), and Maimonides’s version differs from 
that of his Jewish predecessor primarily in being more elaborate. 26 But 
Maimonides’s thoughtful formulation of the argument historically 
marks him as the third great champion of the proof for God from 
motion; for, amazing as it may seem, during the nearly fourteen long 
centuries separating Maimonides and Aristotle, no truly great pro¬ 
ponent of the prime mover argument except ibn Rushd ever arose. 27 
Neoplatonic arguments for the One were much more in vogue, and the 
nearly millenium and a half between the Greek and Jewish philosophers 
saw only incidental use of the proof from motion. It must seem no less 
astounding to moderns to find Maimonides confidently expounding the 
same astronomical system of spheres as that propounded by Aristotle in 
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the fourth century b.c. But this is testimony both to the overpowering 
influence of Aristotle’s intellect and to the sluggish progress of a world 
lacking the scientific method of experimentation. 

We may outline Maimonides’s proof as follows: 

1. There must be a cause for the motion or change of transient things in 
the sublunary world because: 

a. prop. 25. 

2. There must be a cause of the motion of the cause. 

3. This causal series of motions cannot be infinite and will cease at the 
first heavenly sphere, which is the source of all sublunary motion, 
because: 

a. prop. 3. 

4. There must be a cause for the motion of this sphere because: 
a. prop. 17. 

5. This cause may reside without the sphere or within it. 

6. If it resides without the sphere it may be corporeal or incorporeal (in 
which case it is really separate from, not without, the sphere). 

7. If it resides within the sphere, it may be extended throughout the 
sphere and be divisible, or it may be an indivisible force. 

8. Therefore, the cause for the motion of this sphere must be either a 
corporeal object without the sphere, an incorporeal object separate 
from the sphere, a divisible force extended throughout the sphere, or 
an indivisible force within the sphere. 

9. It cannot be a corporeal object without the sphere because: 

a. a corporeal object is itself moved when it sets another object in 
motion, 

b. and this corporeal object would need another corporeal object to 
set it in motion, and so on, ad infinitum ; 

c. but this is impossible 
i. because of prop. 2. 

10. It cannot be a divisible force extended through the sphere because: 

a. the sphere is finite 

i. because of prop. 1, 

b. and therefore the force it contains must be finite 
i. because of prop. 12; 

c. but a finite force cannot produce an eternal motion. 

11. It cannot be an indivisible force within the sphere because: 

a. as the sphere moves, the force would be moved accidentally 
i. because of prop. 6, 

b. and things that move accidentally must come to rest 
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i. because of prop. 8; 

c. therefore, it could not cause eternal motion. 

12. Therefore, the cause for the motion of this sphere must be an 

incorporeal object separate from the sphere, or God. 

Let us briefly analyse the proof step by step. First, there must be a cause 
for the motion or change of transient things in the sublunary world. Like 
Aristotle, Maimonides selects as his point of departure an empirically 
observable facet of experience, namely change. This marks the a 
posteriori character of the proof. The support for the first step is the 
twenty-fifth proposition, which is the Aristotelian analysis of change in 
terms of matter and form. Whenever change occurs, it is because the 
primary matter has been imbued with a new form. The proposition 
asserts that every such change requires a cause which moves the matter to 
receive the form. The analysis here ultimately reduces to Aristotle’s 
actuality/potentiality distinction, for the form is the actuality that causes 
the pure potentiality of matter to be a certain thing. Being purely 
potential, matter cannot actualise itself; therefore, there must be some 
cause. Hence, there must be a cause for the motion or change of transient 
things in the sublunary world. 

Second, there must be a cause of the motion of this cause. Maimonides 
assumes that the cause of motion in step 1 is itself in motion. For if it were 
an unmoved mover, his point would be proved. Therefore, he takes it to 
be in motion just like its effect. He adds that the motion of this cause will 
be either the same as the kind it causes or different, but he does not 
develop the point. Aristotle, it will be remembered, had argued that the 
kinds of motion are finite in number, and therefore there could not be 
infinite movers. But Maimonides has no need of this argument and lets it 
lie. Unlike Aristotle, Maimonides also includes substantial change, or 
generation and corruption, as a kind of motion right from the start of his 
proof. The same analysis of actuality and potentiality that required a 
cause of the motion in step 1 also requires that there must be a cause of 
the motion of this cause. 

Step 3 asserts that this causal series of motions cannot be infinite and 
will cease at the first heavenly sphere , which is the source of all sublunary 
motion. Maimonides supports the step by use of proposition 3, that an 
infinite number of causes and effects is impossible, this being so because 
any infinite magnitude cannot actually exist (propositions 1 and 2). Now 
this is extremely interesting because it marks a sharp departure from the 
Aristotelian argument from motion. It will be remembered that 
Aristotle’s tour de force against the infinite regress is that in a 
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hierarchically arranged series of simultaneous causes of motion, the 
intermediate causes have no causal efficacy of their own, being mere 
instruments, and, thus, a first cause must exist to produce the given effect. 
Maimonides completely abandons this line of reasoning: he makes no 
mention of the impossibility of a so-called essential series of causes, 
arguing instead that an infinite number of actual existents cannot exist. 
He believed that an infinite series of causes and effects could exist 
extending back into the past, for it was his opinion that the eternity of the 
world is philosophically possible, even if not plausible. But in that case, 
the infinite number of entities do not co-exist, for they appear 
successively; it is the co-existence of an infinite number of finite things 
that is impossible. In arguing against an infinite series of causes of 
motion, Maimonides thus makes it evident that he, like Aristotle, is 
thinking of simultaneous causes of motion, for these all co-exist. The 
causes of motion cannot be infinite, not because of any analysis of the 
nature of essential causality, but because an actual infinite cannot exist. 
This step of the proof also brings into full view the Aristotelian system of 
the spheres. Maimonides asserts that the causes of sublunary motion 
can only go so far until they reach the motion of the fifth element, by 
which he apparently means the ether of which the spheres are composed 
in contrast to the four elements of the sublunary world, earth, water, air, 
and fire. The spheres are the source of all motion on earth, according to 
Maimonides, and he furnishes an exceedingly instructive example: 

The motion of the fifth element is the source of every force that moves 
and prepares any substance on earth for its combination with a certain 
form, and is connected with that force by a chain of intermediate 
motions. The celestial sphere [or the fifth element] performs the act of 
locomotion which is the first of the several kinds of motion (Prop. 
XIV.), and all locomotion is found to be the indirect effect of the 
motion of this sphere; e.g., a stone is set in motion by a stick, the stick 
by a man’s hand, the hand by the sinews, the sinews by the muscles, the 
muscles by the nerves, the nerves by the natural heat of the body, and 
the heat of the body by its form. This is undoubtedly the immediate 
motive cause, but the action of the immediate motive cause is due to a 
certain design, e.g., to bring the stone into a hole by striking against it 
with a stick in order to prevent the draught from coming through the 
crevice. The motion of the air that causes the draught is the effect of the 
motion of the celestial sphere. Similarly it may be shown that the 
ultimate cause of all generation and destruction can be traced to the 
motion of the sphere. 28 
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One of the key moves in the prime mover argument is to get away from 
sublunary motion to astronomical motion. Otherwise, the human soul 
takes on the character of an unmoved mover. Here again Maimonides 
leaves Aristotle, referring to the Greek philosopher’s argument in the 
passing mention of generation and destruction as ultimately assignable 
to the sphere. Maimonides instead argues that the soul (which is the form 
of the body) does indeed have a cause for its causal activity. The causes of 
the soul’s activity are its motives, and its motives are determined by 
external factors. Thus, Maimonides moves from the world into the soul 
and back into the world again, which allows him to move up to the 
heavenly sphere as the cause of certain environmental factors. What is so 
interesting about this is that Maimonides seems to have unwittingly 
involved himself in total determinism for, as his example illustrates so 
clearly, even the ‘free’ acts of man are determined by purely physical 
factors. If he denies this, then every human soul may be an unmoved 
mover. For even if the soul causes certain effects because of determining 
external influences, it is nonetheless unmoved . We might say it is moved to 
action by some cause, but that is an equivocal use of the word ‘moved’, 
meaning ‘motivated’, for the soul does not move per se. 29 In what sense, 
then, does Maimonides contend that the sphere is the source of all 
sublunary motion, when clearly the soul is the unmoved source of at least 
some motion? The answer is that the sphere is the source of all sublunary 
motion in that it causes the external factors that determine the purposes 
of the soul. Thus, even the motion caused by the soul is ultimately caused 
by the sphere. Therefore, what Maimonides is really about is the 
demonstration of cosmic determinism. His argument is not a simple 
proof from motion, that z is moved by y, and y by x, and so on, back to a. 
This sort of chain is broken when one reaches the soul, for it is not moved 
at all. But Maimonides wants to show that when the soul causes motion, 
it does so because of the factors determined by the motion of the sphere. 

The fourth step asserts that there must be a cause for the motion of this 
sphere. Maimonides cites preposition 17 as the basis of this step. The root 
analysis is the same as that found in step 1, the Aristotelian distinction of 
actuality and potentiality. Step 5 asserts a disjunction: this cause may 
reside without the sphere or within it. Step 6 posits a further disjunction 
within the first disjunct above: if it resides without the sphere, it may be 
corporeal or incorporeal (in which case it is really separate from, not 
without, the sphere). Step 7 posits a disjunction within the second disjunct 
of step 5: if it resides within the sphere, it may be extended throughout the 
sphere and be divisible, or it may be an indivisible force. The disjunction is 
based on proposition 11, which asserts that things existing through a 
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material object may be extended and divisible (like colour or heat) or it 
may be indivisible (like the intellect or soul). This means that there exist 
four alternatives: the cause for the motion of this sphere must be either a 
corporeal object without the sphere , an incorporeal object separate from 
the sphere , a divisible force extended throughout the sphere , or an 
indivisible force within the sphere. Maimonides now proceeds to eliminate 
three of the alternatives. 

He argues in the ninth step that it cannot be a corporeal object without 
the sphere. Proposition 9 requires that when one corporeal object moves 
another, it can do so only by setting itself in motion. That means that if 
the sphere were set spinning by another enclosing sphere, this latter 
would also have to be revolving. But then it would require some cause of 
its motion as well. Thus, the initial problem is only encountered again at 
a later step. Because of the impossibility of an infinite number of actual 
existents, there cannot be an infinite number of spheres. Maimonides 
makes no reference to the Aristotelian argument against an infinite series 
in this step any more than he did in step 3. The argument here does not 
prove that there is only one heavenly sphere directly moved by God; 
Maimonides would have to admit that this sphere could be moved 
immediately by a corporeal object without the sphere, that is, another 
sphere, but he insists that this only delays the problem and cannot settle 
it. 30 Because no actual infinite can exist, the motion of the sphere cannot 
ultimately be caused by another sphere—there must be an outermost 
sphere not moved by another. Therefore, the cause of the motion of the 
sphere cannot be a corporeal object without the sphere. 

Maimonides skips down to the third alternative and argues that it 
cannot be a divisible force extended throughout the sphere. The sphere 
being corporeal, it must also be finite, since proposition 1 declares that 
no actual infinite can exist. Since the sphere is finite, the force it contains 
must also be finite, for, according to proposition 12, a force that occupies 
all parts of a corporeal object is finite. And according to this alternative, 
the force does occupy all parts of the sphere, being extended throughout. 
No doubt Maimonides is reasoning that if each part contains a 
determinate quantum of force, then a finite number of parts will produce 
a finite quantum of force. But a finite force cannot produce an infinite, 
eternal motion, such as was assumed according to proposition 26. The 
argument harks back to Philoponus’s proofs of the temporality of the 
universe, as we saw in the last chapter, and ultimately to Aristotle 
himself. It assumes that a finite force cannot do a finite amount of work 
for an infinite time. For these reasons, the cause of the sphere’s motion 
cannot be a divisible force extended throughout the sphere. 
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Maimonides in step 11 dismisses the fourth alternative: it cannot be an 
indivisible force within the sphere. In other words, the sphere is not a self¬ 
mover moved by its own soul. Here Maimonides does employ the 
Aristotelian argument concerning the soul’s accidental motion, but he 
does so with a twist. As the sphere turns, its soul would be moved 
accidentally, according to proposition 6. Maimonides illustrates acciden¬ 
tal motion by the example of a nail in a boat; the nail itself is firmly fixed, 
but as the boat moves, so does the nail. A more modern example might be 
that of a stationary man standing in a lift; though he himself does not 
move, as the lift moves to the top floor, the man moves in a secondary or 
accidental sense. So also when a body/soul composite moves about, the 
body moves essentially, but the soul only accidentally. 31 Therefore, the 
soul of the sphere would be moved accidentally by the sphere’s rotation. 
But according to proposition 8, things moved accidentally must come to 
rest. This is so because a thing moved accidentally ‘does not move of its 
own accord’; 32 for example, the soul moves only because of the body’s 
motion. But'since the soul causes the body’s motion, could not the soul 
cause the body to move eternally, and so itself be moved accidentally 
forever? Here again, Maimonides’s determinism comes to the fore; this is 
impossible, he contends, for the soul only moves the body at the 
instigation of external causes, and, according to this alternative, there are 
no external causes superior to the soul of the sphere. 33 Since there are no 
eternal entities other than the sphere, there would be nothing to move the 
sphere from eternity. The reasoning is reminiscent of Aristotle’s 
unmoved mover, which eternally moves the spheres by acting as the 
eternal object of desire for their respective souls. If the sphere were 
moved by its soul, then either there must be some more ultimate cause of 
its motion in terms of external determining factors existent from eternity, 
or it would come to rest. In either case, the sphere does not ultimately 
cause its own motion. Thus, the cause of the sphere’s motion cannot be 
an indivisible force within the sphere. 

The conclusion is that alternative two must be affirmed and that 
therefore , the cause for the motion of this sphere must be an incorporeal 
object separate from the sphere , or God. There must exist a source of all 
motion which is incorporeal, separate from the material universe, 
unmoved either essentially and accidentally, and eternal. This, proclaims 
Maimonides, is God. 

We may schematise Maimonides’s first proof as follows: 

1. There must be a cause for the motion of things in the sublunary world. 

2. This causal series of motion cannot be infinite and will cease at the 
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first heavenly sphere, which is the source of all sublunary motion. 

a. It cannot be infinite. 

i. In a series of the causes of motion, all the causes exist 
simultaneously. 

ii. An infinite number of things cannot actually exist. 

iii. Therefore, the number of causes and effects must be finite. 

b. It will cease at the first heavenly sphere. 

i. Things in motion are either moved by another or self-moved. 

ii. Things moved by another are ultimately moved by the sphere. 

a. Things moved by another ultimately derive their motion 

from environmental factors determined by the sphere. 

iii. Things self-moved are ultimately moved by the sphere. 

a. Self-movers move only at the stimulus of external factors. 

b. These factors are determined by the sphere. 

c. Thus, self-movers ultimately are caused to move by the 
sphere. 

iv. Therefore, all sublunary motion is ultimately caused by the 
sphere. 

3. There must be a cause for the motion of this sphere. 

4. This cause may be either a corporeal object without the sphere, an 
incorporeal object separate from the sphere, a divisible force extended 
throughout the sphere, or an indivisible force within the sphere. 

5. It cannot be a corporeal object without the sphere. 

a. A corporeal object is itself moved when it sets another object in 
motion. 

b. This corporeal object must have another corporeal object as a 
cause of its motion, and so on. 

c. This causal series cannot be infinite (2.a.). 

d. Therefore, a corporeal object without the sphere cannot be the 
ultimate cause of motion of the sphere. 

6. It cannot be a divisible force extended throughout the sphere. 

a. The sphere must be finite. 

i. For no actual infinite can exist. 

b. Therefore, the force it contains must be finite. 

c. And a finite force cannot cause eternal motion. 

d. But motion is eternal, according to the hypothesis. 

e. Therefore, a divisible force extended throughout the sphere cannot 
be the ultimate cause of the motion of the sphere. 

7. It cannot be an indivisible force within the sphere. 

a. As the sphere moves, the soul of the sphere would move 
accidentally. 
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b. Things that move accidentally must come to rest. 

i. They do not move of their own accord, but are caused to move 
by the stimulus of external factors. 

ii. But no external factors are eternal. 

iii. Therefore, things moved accidentally cannot be in motion 
forever. 

c. Therefore, the soul of the sphere could not cause eternal motion. 

d. But motion is eternal, according to the hypothesis. 

e. Therefore, an indivisible force within the sphere cannot be the 
ultimate cause of the motion of the sphere. 

8. Therefore, the cause for the motion of the sphere must be an 
incorporeal object separate from the sphere, or God. 

What can be known of the nature of God? Maimonides has already in 
the proof itself called attention to God’s incorporeality, separateness, 
utter immobility, and eternity. In addition to that, he argues, God must 
be indivisible and unchangeable. For according to proposition 7, 
whatever moves is divisible, and since God cannot move, he must be 
indivisible. And according to proposition 5, motion implies actuality and 
potentiality; God, not being able to move, must not possess any 
potentiality to change. Moreover, there is only one God, for, according 
to proposition 16, incorporeal beings cannot be counted. Finally, God 
transcends time because, according to proposition 15, things which do 
not move have no relation to time, as time cannot exist apart from 
motion. Thus, from the prime mover argument alone, Maimonides seeks 
to establish a God characterised by some of the traditional theistic 
attributes. 

Maimonides’s second argument, a more simple argument from 
motion, he ascribes to Aristotle: 

If there be a thing composed of two elements, and the one of them is 
known to exist also by itself, apart from that thing, then' the other 
element is likewise found in existence by itself separate from that 
compound. For if the nature of the two elements were such that they 
could only exist together—as, e.g., matter and form—then neither of 
them could in any way exist separate from the other. The fact that the 
one component is found also in a separate existence proves that the 
two elements are not indissolubly connected and that the same must 
therefore be the case with the other component. Thus we infer from 
the existence of honey-vinegar and of honey by itself, that there exists 
also vinegar by itself. And after having explained this Proposition 
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Aristotle continues thus: We notice many objects consisting of a motor 
and a motum, i.e., objects which set other things in motion, and whilst 
doing so are themselves set in motion by other things; such is clearly 
the case as regards all the middle members of a series of things in 
motion. We also see a thing that is moved, but does not itself move 
anything, viz., the last member of the series; consequently a motor must 
exist without being at the same time a motum, and that is the Prime 
Motor, which, not being subject to motion, is indivisible, incorporeal, 
and independent of time, as has been shown in the preceding 
argument. 34 

The argument may be outlined as follows: 

1. Given a thing composed of two elements, if one of the elements exists 
separately, then the other element does so as well because: 

a. the separate existence of one element proves that the two elements 
are not so indissolubly united that they cannot exist separately. 

2. We see in experience objects that are in motion and move others and 
objects that are in motion but do not move others. 

3. Therefore, there must be something that moves other things but is not 
itself in motion. 

4. This is the Prime Mover, or God. 

The argument is straightforward enough. Step 1 tells us that given a thing 
composed of two elements, if one of the elements exists separately, then the 
other element does so as well. Maimonides recognises that not all 
composites are capable of being divided. Primary matter, for example, 
cannot exist alone, but only in conjunction with form. But, he argues, 
when we see one of the two elements existing alone and that same 
element existing in combination with another, it is a valid inference that 
when this element is extracted from the composite, the other element will 
continue to exist. 

Step 2 continues: we see in experience objects that are in motion and 
move others and objects that are in motion but do not move others. 
Maimonides views motion and causing motion as a sort of composition 
in a being. For example, the stick is set in motion by the hand and moves 
the stone. The stone is in motion but moves nothing else. Thus, the stick 
has a combination of two elements, while in the stone only one element 
exists alone. 

The conclusion is that therefore, there must be something that moves 
other things but is not itself in motion. Maimonides simply applies the 
reasoning of step 1 to motion. Since the element of being in motion can 
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exist alone, then the element of causing motion can exist by itself. 

This is the Prime Mover , or God. This assumes the cogency of the 
foregoing proof. For the human soul would fit quite nicely the 
description given in step 3. But Maimonides presupposes the ascription 
of sublunary motion to the causal efficacy of the spheres and the motion 
of the spheres themselves, which no one could seriously believe to be 
caused by the human soul. 

Any schematisation of the proof would be the same as the outline. The 
only real point of interest in the argument is that it is unusual in 
employing an analogical form of reasoning, which is more commonly 
associated with the teleological argument. There one argues that in the 
same way that we assume that products evidencing the adaptation of 
means to ends imply a designer, so we assume that the universe must have 
a designer; here Maimonides maintains that in the same way that we 
assume that the existence of a separate element from a composite implies 
that the other element can also exist alone, so we assume there must be a 
mover which is not in motion. Hence, this is a cosmological argument 
using analogical reasoning. 

Maimonides’s third proof is an extremely important version of the 
cosmological argument and may be summarised as follows: Many things 
actually exist, as is evident by the senses. There are three alternatives 
concerning these: (1) all things are without beginning and end, (2) all 
things have a beginning and end, or (3) some things have a beginning 
and end. The first is clearly refuted by the testimony of the senses. The 
second is inadmissable, because then everything could cease to exist, and 
that which is said of a whole class of things must actually happen. 
Everything, then, would cease to exist, and, since something cannot come 
from nothing, nothing would ever exist. But since we see things existing 
and we ourselves exist, we may conclude that since transitory things exist, 
there must be an eternal being not capable of ceasing to exist and whose 
existence is real, not just possible. This being is necessary, either on its 
own account or on account of some external force. If it is the latter, 
then its existence or non-existence is equally possible in itself, but its 
existence is made necessary through the external force. That force, then, 
is the absolutely necessary being. This being possesses absolutely 
independent existence and is the source of the existence of all things. We 
may outline Maimonides’s third proof in this way: 

1. Many things exist because: 

a. we perceive them with the senses. 

2. There are three alternatives: all things are without beginning and end, 
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all things have beginning and end, or some things have beginning and 
end. 

3. It is impossible that all things are without beginning and end because: 

a. we clearly perceive objects that come into and pass out of existence. 

4. It is impossible that all things have beginning and end because: 

a. then all things might cease to exist, 

b. and whatever is said to be possible of a whole class of things must 
actually happen. 

c. Therefore, everything would cease to exist. 

d. But then nothing would exist now 

i. because there would be no being to cause things to exist. 

e. But this is not true 

i. because we perceive existing things, 

ii. and we ourselves exist. 

5. Therefore, there must be an eternal, indestructible being, whose 
existence is real, not merely possible. 

6. This being is necessary on its own account or on account of some 
external force. 

7. If it is necessary on account of some external force, then it would be 
necessary because of that force, though it would be possible in itself. 

8. The external force, therefore, is the absolutely necessary being, the 
source of the existence of all things. 

Though Maimonides gives Aristotle the credit for this proof, the 
reader will immediately recognise the work of al-FarabT and ibn Sma. 
According to Husik the argument from possible and necessary being is 
introduced into Jewish philosophy by Abraham ibn Daud. 35 
Maimonides is too great a thinker, however, to simply parrot his Arabic 
and Jewish predecessors, and therefore a thorough analysis of his version 
of the proof should be rewarding. 

The first step is characteristic of the cosmological argument from 
contingent being: many things exist. The justification is entirely a 
posteriori ; we know things exist because we perceive them with our 
senses. 

Second, there are three alternatives: all things are without beginning and 
end , all things have beginning and end , or some things have beginning and 
end. Maimonides states the alternatives poorly, for the compound 
predicate makes the statements confusing. We might ask why all things 
or something might not have a beginning but no end, or have an end but 
no beginning. But if all things had one of the conjuncts but not the other, 
then alternative 1 would cover it, since it can be stated, ‘no things have 
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beginning and end’. And if some things possessed just one of the 
conjuncts, alternative 3 would cover it, ‘some things have beginning and 
end’. It is clear that Maimonides is taking the predicate as a unity, 
‘beginning-and-end’. Either no things have beginning-and-end, all things 
have beginning-and-end, or some things have beginning-and-end. A 
more simple way of putting it is to use the word ‘eternal’. Thus, the 
alternatives would be: all things are eternal, no things are eternal, or some 
things are eternal. This clearly covers all the possibilities. For 
consistency’s sake, it is best for now to retain the original language of the 
proof: there are three alternatives: all things are without beginning and 
end, all things have beginning and end, or some things have beginning 
and end. 

The first alternative is easily eliminated: it is impossible that all things 
are without beginning and end because we see objects in the world which 
come to exist and then are destroyed. 

Next it is impossible that all things have beginning and end . In other 
words, not every thing can be transitory in existence, coming to be and 
passing away. He states, 

The second case is likewise inadmissible, for if everything had but a 
temporary existence all things might be destroyed, and that which is 
enunciated of a whole class of things as possible is necessarily actual. 
All things therefore must come to an end* and then nothing would ever 
be in existence, for there would not exist any being to produce 
anything. Consequently, nothing whatever would exist [if all things 
were transient]; but as we see things existing, and find ourselves in 
existence, we conclude as follows:—Since there are undoubtedly 
beings of a temporary existence, there must also be an eternal being 
that is not subject to destruction, and whose existence is real, not 
merely possible. 36 

In this very interesting argument, Maimonides contends that if no thing 
were eternal, then it would be possible for everything to simply lapse into 
non-existence. And once absolutely nothing existed, something could 
never re-appear, for nothing would exist to bring it into being. In other 
words, out of nothing, nothing comes. If there were nothing—no matter, 
no space, no time, no God—then nothing could ever come into existence, 
he argues. Maimonides must be assuming in the third proof that time is 
infinite, just as he did in the first proof. For he maintains that if nothing 
were eternal, then it would be possible that all things might cease to exist. 
But if time is not infinite, this is not necessarily so. For it is possible that 
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the universe began ex nihilo at some point a finite number of years ago 
and will continue to exist indestructibly into the future. Similarly, 
Christianity holds that the human soul is immortal, but not eternal, 
unlike Plato, who believed in the pre-existence and eternity of soul. 
Hence, it is not strictly true to say that if no thing were eternal, then 
everything could lapse into non-existence: for a thing may be inde¬ 
structible, but not eternal. 37 This realisation would not be da m a gin g, 
however, for it would simply force the insertion of an extra clause into 
the argument. Maimonides could have argued that if no things were 
eternal then either (1) all things came into existence from nothing or 
(2) it is possible that all things might cease to exist. In either case, the 
refutation is the same: out of nothing, nothing comes. 38 Hence, nothing 
would exist now. And this is absurd on two counts: (1) we clearly 
perceive existing things all around us, and (2) we are aware of our own 
individual existence. Now the crucial premiss in this argument is 4.b. For 
certainly 4.a. appears true enough: it must be remembered that even 
matter would be included in the ‘things’ Maimonides is talking about. If 
every thing had a beginning and an end (or even just an end), then it is 
possible that everything could simply cease to exist. The real problem 
concerns the existence of transitory beings whose life-spans overlap, such 
that before one ceases to be another comes into being. Could not such a 
series be eternal? Maimonides argues that it cannot: whatever is said to 
be possible of a whole class of beings must actually happen. In a letter to 
ibn Tibbon, Maimonides elucidates the point: 

When the possible is said of a species, it is necessary that it exists in 
reality in certain individuals of this species: for if it never existed in any 
individual, it would be impossible for the species, and what right would 
one have to say that it is possible ? If, for example, we say that writing is 
a thing possible for the human race, it is necessary then that there be 
men who write at a certain time: for if one held that there is never any 
man who writes, that would be saying that writing is impossible for the 
human race. It is not the same for the possible which is said of an 
individual: for if we say that it is possible that this child writes or does 
not write, it does not follow from this possibility that the child must 
necessarily write at one particular moment. Therefore, the possible 
said of a species is not, properly speaking, in the category of the 
possible, but is in some ways necessary. 39 

Maimonides is arguing that every possible that really deserves the name 
must, if it is enunciated of a whole class of things, be actualised at some 
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time. Therefore, given an infinite time, which would be presupposed by a 
beginning-less series of overlapping transitory beings, the possibility of 
everything’s vanishing would have to be actualised. The root of this is 
probably grounded in Aristotle’s contention that the possible is that 
which can be other than it is, and every possible must at some time be 
actual. 40 Thus, if it is possible for nothing to exist, then at some point in 
infinite time, nothing will exist. And, asserts Maimonides, that point 
having been reached nothing would ever exist again. Thus, because in 
infinite time everything would cease to exist if no eternal thing exists, it is 
impossible that all things have beginning and end. 

Maimonides concludes, therefore , there must be an eternal , inde¬ 
structible being whose existence is real , not merely possible . It is 
interesting that he contrasts the real with the possible; it is evident that he 
is speaking in terms of actual necessity and possibility, not logical 
necessity and possibility. It ought also to be kept in mind that he has not 
concluded to God, but simply to some eternal thing(s), whether it be 
matter, or the spheres, or the Intelligences. 

In the sixth step, Maimonides states that this being is necessary on its 
own account or on account of some external force. In this step 
Maimonides uses ‘necessary’ in the sense of eternal, just as FarabT and 
ibn Sma do on occasion. It is further evident that the external force is the 
cause of the necessary being. Thus, we have the familiar distinction 
between necessary per se and necessary ab alio here repeated. 
Maimonides is inquiring whether the eternal being discovered in the first 
five steps is absolutely necessary or it is derivatively necessary, that is, 
eternal but nonetheless dependent upon a cause for its existence. 

Step 7 proceeds, if it is necessary on account of some external force , then 
it would be necessary because of that force , though it would be possible in 
itself Maimonides puts it this way: \ . . its existence and non-existence 
would be equally possible, because of its own properties, but its existence 
would be necessary on account of the external force’. 41 This brings to 
mind the essence/existence distinction of FarabT and ibn Sma. For in 
what sense can this being’s existence and non-existence be said to be 
equally possible, when it has been proved to exist necessarily? The 
answer can only be that its existence is possible in itself; its essence does 
not involve existence, or as Maimonides says, its properties, that is, its 
essential attributes, do not require that it exist. Hence, it must have what 
we have called an existential cause which causes its existing by 
continually conjoining existence to its essence 42 Although it is de¬ 
rivatively necessary on account of its existential cause, it is nonetheless 
possible in itself because its essence does not involve existence. 
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Maimonides then concludes in step 8, the external force , therefore , is 
the absolutely necessary being , the source of the existence of all things. 
This is the being whose essence involves existence and is therefore not 
merely necessary in the sense of eternal, but is absolutely necessary, that 
is, it possesses ‘absolutely independent existence’ and is ‘the source of the 
existence of all things, whether transient or permanent’. 43 It is necessary 
per se whereas all other beings are possible per se. It is of interest to note 
that for Maimonides the existence of a contingent being is apparently 
immediately caused by the absolutely necessary being, for he has no 
argument here against an infinite regress of contingent causes of 
existence. He proceeds without intermediary from the contingent being 
to the absolutely necessary external force. We may schematise 
Maimonides’s proof in this fashion: 

1. Many things exist. 

a. The testimony of our senses makes this undoubtable. 

2. There are three alternatives concerning the existence of these things: 
all things are eternal, no things are eternal, or some things are eternal. 

3. It is impossible that all things are eternal. 

a. We clearly perceive some things that come into and pass out of 
existence. 

4. It is impossible that no things are eternal. 

a. If no thing were eternal, then it is possible that all things could 
cease to exist. 

b. What is said to be possible of a whole class of things must 
eventually actually happen, given sufficient time. 

c. Therefore, everything would have ceased to exist. 

i. Given infinite past time, all possibilities would have to have 
been actualised. 

ii. The existence of nothing is a possibility (4.a.). 

iii. Therefore, the possibility of the existence of nothing would 
have to have been actualised. 

d. But then nothing would exist now. 
i. Out of nothing, nothing comes. 

e. And this is absurd. 

i. We clearly perceive existing things. 

ii. We are aware of our own individual existence. 

5. Therefore, some things are eternal. 

6. This thing is eternal on its own account or on account of an external 
cause. 

a. If its essence includes existence, it is eternal on its own account. 
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b. If its essence does not include existence, it is eternal on account of 
an external cause. 

i. There is a real distinction between essence and existence. 

ii. Thus, if the essence does not include existence, existence must 
be added to the essence in order for the thing to exist. 

iii. The being that adds existence to the essence is therefore the 
existential cause of that thing. 

7. If this thing is eternal on account of some external cause, then this 
thing is contingent in itself, though eternal on account of its cause. 

a. If its essence does not include existence, it depends for its existence 
on a cause (6.b.). 

b. It is therefore contingent in itself, though it exists eternally. 

8. The external cause is therefore the absolutely necessary being. 

a. Its essence includes existence. 

i. All things which have existence added to their essences are 
caused by a being whose essence involves existence. 

b. It is therefore necessary in itself and causes the existence of all 
other things. 

Again we may ask what can be known of the nature of such a being. 
We have already seen that this being is eternal and utterly independent in 
existence. It is therefore uncaused (proposition 10); it does not include 
any plurality (proposition 21), that is, it is a simple being without 
composition; thus, it cannot be material or reside in a material object 
(proposition 22), for all corporeality involves composition. Hence, 
concludes Maimonides, 

It is now clear that there must be a being with absolutely independent 
existence, a being whose existence cannot be attributed to any external 
cause, and which does not include different elements; it cannot 
therefore be corporeal, or a force residing in a corporeal object; this 
being is God. 44 

Moreover, there is but one God. First, if there were two absolutely 
independent beings, they would share the property of absolute existence. 
This property would thus be added to their respective essences. But that 
means that their essences do not involve existence, and they are not 
therefore absolutely necessary beings. Second, a being whose essence 
involved existence would be absolutely simple. It would therefore be the 
only member of its species and have nothing in common with other 
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beings. Thus, there can only be one being whose essence involves 
existence, or only one God. 

This is a sophisticated version of the cosmological argument and one 
destined to exercise great influence. Maimonides himself held it in high 
esteem: This is a proof the correctness of which is not doubted, disputed, 
or rejected, except by those who have no knowledge of the method of 
proof’. 45 The foundation stone of the argument is the real distinction 
between essence and existence. 

Finally, we may turn to Maimonides’s fourth argument, the proof 
from potentiality and actuality. He states, 

We constantly see things passing from a state of potentiality to that of 
actuality, but in every such case there is for that transition of a thing an 
agent separate from it (Prop. XVIII.). It is likewise clear that the agent 
has also passed from potentiality to actuality. It has at first been 
potential, because it could not be actual, owing to some obstacle 
contained in itself, or on account of the absence of a certain relation 
between itself and the object of its action; it became an actual agent as 
soon as that relation was present. Whichever cause be assumed, an 
agent is again necessary to remove the obstacle or to create the 
relation. The same can be argued respecting this last-mentioned 
agent.... This series of causes cannot go on ad infinitum ; we must at 
last arrive at a cause of the transition of an object from the state of 
potentiality to that of actuality, which is constant, and admits of no 
potentiality whatever. 46 

The argument is clearly Aristotelian in character, and, when one 
remembers that motion is the transition from potentiality to actuality, it 
also becomes apparent that the proof is another version of the argument 
from motion. We may outline it as follows: 

1. We see things passing from potentiality to actuality. 

2. Every such transition requires a separate cause because: 
a. prop. 18. 

3. This cause in turn requires a separate cause for its transition from 
potentiality to actuality. 

4. This series of causes cannot be infinite. 

5. Therefore, there must be a being which is wholly actual and causes 
constantly the transition from potentiality to actuality. 

The first step, that we see things passing from potentiality to actuality , is 
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based on sense experience. The change here referred to is all types of 
change mentioned in proposition 4. 

Second, every such transition requires a separate cause. Here again 
Maimonides’s implicit determinism pervades the argument. He wants to 
prove that nothing can be self-moved, that is, that it cannot bring itself 
from potentiality to actuality. For example, we might say that a man is 
self-moved and that his soul is unmoved. But then the soul becomes an 
unmoved mover, which is not the conclusion Maimonides seeks. 
Therefore, he argues in proposition 18 that even the soul is caused to act 
by external factors. 47 Maimonides informs us that in cases where the 
soul is the cause of the change, there are two alternatives with regard to 
that change: (1) If there is no external obstacle to the change, then there 
would be no change, but only the effected actual state. This clearly denies 
the exercise of free will. Maimonides argues that when we choose to 
effect some change, this causal activity takes place only because of 
external determining factors. Otherwise, we would have always effected 
the change. This presupposes that new motives cannot appear in the soul 
wholly of its own accord. (2) If the change occurs when an obstacle is 
removed, then it is this removal that is the true cause of the change. In 
other words, our choices are not the causes of our activities; our actions 
are wholly determined by causes outside ourselves, and our exercise of 
free will is entirely illusory. It is difficult to see how Maimonides can 
avoid complete determinism. In effecting a transition from potentiality 
to actuality, the soul is determined to do so, and thus every such 
transition requires a separate cause. 

But this still does not solve the difficulty. For even if the soul is 
determined to act as it does, it still is unmoved and would be a purely 
actual being. So in step 3 Maimonides asserts, this cause in turn requires a 
separate cause for its transition from potentiality to actuality. 
Maimonides is endeavouring to prove that even the soul in effecting 
change itself changes. He must prove that the soul changes when 
effecting change, or it could be the purely actual being. Hence, he argues 
that any cause of change, in effecting change, itself changes. It does so in 
changing from a potential cause to an actual cause. Before it effects the 
change, it is only a potential cause; but as it effects the change, it is an 
actual cause. Hence, it has moved from potentiality to actuality. Again 
Maimonides emphasises that it does not change itself from potential to 
actual cause (i.e. by its own free will). Rather this change occurs when 
another external agent either removes the obstacle to change that exists 
in the potential cause itself or brings the potential cause into a relation 
that brings the potentiality of the cause to actuality. For example, 
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perhaps a man cannot sleep because he is worried about losing his 
employment; but when the boss informs him that his job is secure, the 
internal obstacle to sleep (namely, the worry) is removed, and the change 
from waking to slumbering is blissfully effected. Or again, a captured 
solider may be the potential cause of the signing of a false confession to 
his crimes; but he does not become the actual cause of such until he is 
brought into relation with the gun at his head. Thus, even the soul is not 
purely actual, for in effecting changes it moves from being a potential 
cause to being an actual cause, and it does this not on its own initiative 
but only at the instigation of some external cause. Therefore, every 
transition from actuality to potentiality requires a cause, and this cause 
in turn requires a separate cause for its transition from potentiality to 
actuality. 

Fourth, this series of causes cannot be infinite. Presumably this is 
because an actual infinite cannot exist. 

Finally, therefore , there must be a being which is wholly actual and 
causes constantly the transition from potentiality to actuality. The being 
in which this series terminates must be a being that constantly causes the 
same eternal effects, otherwise it would change from being a potential 
cause to being an actual cause. Now this is obviously not the conclusion 
Maimonides wants, for it would necessitate, among other things, an 
eternal creation. For God could not change from being potential creator 
to actual creator. God would cause the eternal rotation of the spheres, 
and these would cause certain specific effects that would mechanically 
occur like the motion of the gears of a clock as they are moved by the 
spring. We may provide the following schema of the proof: 

1. We see things passing from potentiality to actuality. 

2. Every such transition requires a separate cause. 

a. Nothing can cause itself to pass from potentiality to actuality. 

i. If a thing could change itself, then, given no obstacle to change, 
the change would have always already occurred; that is, there 
would be no change, only the actual effected state. 

ii. If a thing could change itself and does so when a given obsctacle 
is removed, then the cause of the change is not the thing itself, 
strictly speaking, but the cause of the removal of the obstacle. 

b. Therefore, it must be caused to pass from potentiality to actuality 
by some external cause. 

3. This separate cause in turn requires a separate cause for its transition 

from potentiality to actuality. 

a. In becoming a cause, it passes from potentiality to actuality. 
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i. It changes from being a potential to an actual cause, 
b. Such a transition requires a separate cause (2.). 

4. This series of causes cannot be infinite, 
a. An actual infinite cannot exist. 

5. Therefore, the series must terminate in a being that is wholly actual 
and causes constantly the transition from potentiality to actuality. 

What can we know about this being? First, it has no potentiality in its 
essence, that is, it cannot not-exist (proposition 23). Second, it cannot be 
corporeal because potentiality, which it lacks, is inextricably bound up 
with matter (proposition 24). At this point Maimonides announces that 
\ . . the immaterial being that includes no possibility whatever, but exists 
actually by His own essence, is God’. 48 Third, since He is incorporeal, 
there can be only one God (proposition 16). 49 

Maimonides concludes his four proofs for the existence of God by 
stating: ‘Even if we were to admit the Eternity of the Universe, we could 
by any of these methods prove the existence of God; that He is One and 
incorporeal, and that He does not reside as a force in a corporeal 
object’. 50 Although Maimonides believes we can prove that God exists, 
he does not think that this means that we have any positive knowledge of 
God’s essence. Maimonides is a champion of the via negativa which 
accords us only knowledge of what God is not. 51 In his systematic 
presentation of arguments for God’s existence and for the negative 
knowledge of God, Maimonides greatly influenced the Christian 
scholastics who drew upon his work. The Guide was translated from 
Arabic to Hebrew during Maimonides’s lifetime and into Latin within 
ten years of his death. His thought was thus readily available to Latin¬ 
speaking theologians, and Thomas Aquinas in particular used 
Maimonides as his ‘guide and model’ in his systematic harmonisation of 
Aristotle and Christianity. 52 This is especially significant for our 
purposes because, as J. O. Riedl explains, the greatest influence of 
Maimonides on Aquinas is precisely in the Five Ways, in which Thomas 
follows Maimonides closely, even utilising identical phraseology in his 
arguments. 53 As we now turn in the following chapter to the Christian 
formulations of the cosmological argument, we shall often find ourselves 
casting a backward glance to the philosophers of Islam and Judaism in 
order to understand the proofs in their proper historical setting. 


NOTES 


1. Though not as widely ignored as the Arabic philosophers, these Jewish 
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Chapter 5 


Thomas Aquinas 


Underrated by non-Thomists and overrated by Thomists, Thomas of 
Aquino (1225-1274) is one of those philosophers whom nearly every¬ 
body quotes but whom few understand. Probably more ink has been 
spilled over his celebrated Five Ways for proving the existence of God 
than over any other demonstrations of divine existence, and yet they 
remain largely misunderstood today. No doubt this is because these five 
brief paragraphs are so often printed in anthologised form and are 
therefore read in isolation from the rest of Aquinas’s thought. To take 
these proofs out of their context in Aquinas’s thought and out of their 
place in the history of the development of these arguments will tend only 
to obscure the true nature of the proofs. A proper understanding of 
Thomas’s proofs necessitates reading them in their immediate context, 
ferreting out of his other works the basic epistemological and metaphysi¬ 
cal principles they presuppose, comparing them to similar versions 
which Aquinas formulated elsewhere, and relating them to their 
historical context, particularly to the proofs propounded by Aristotle, 
the Arabic philosophers, and Maimonides. Few modern philosophers of 
religion who are not already committed Thomists seem to have sufficient 
interest in the thought of a medieval theologian for such an admittedly 
arduous task. But this can only result in neglect of Aquinas’s important 
contributions to the philosophy of religion or to shallow expositions of 
his thought, mingled with positive misunderstandings. 1 

Thomas’s cosmological proofs are found in a number of his writings, 
and an expositor must decide how he will approach these various 
arguments. While it would constitute a valuable and no doubt very 
interesting study to examine each of the proofs as they appeared 
chronologically in Aquinas’s works and to attempt to discover how 
Thomas’s thought evolved in his efforts to prove God’s existence, I have 
chosen a different approach to these arguments. 2 We shall examine each 
of the proofs in the form in which it appears in the Summa theologiae and 
then utilise the other versions to shed further light on and to round out 
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the terse statement of the arguments in the Summa. Thomas’s proofs for 
the existence of God encompass the whole of la. 2-11 in the Summa 
theologiae. Modern readers, used as they are to anthologised versions of 
Aquinas’s Five Ways, all too often fail to grasp this important point. 
Aquinas is sometimes criticised for what is thought to be his over-hasty 
conclusion: 4 . . . and this is what everybody understands by God’; 3 but 
this misunderstanding arises only by tearing Aquinas’s proofs out of 
their proper context. It is not until the finish of question 11 that the 
existence of what we mean by ‘God’ has been demonstrated. 4 The 
organic unity of question 2 with questions 3 to 11 is borne out in 
Aquinas’s own words: in the Summa contra gentiles he effects the 
transition by saying, ‘Accordingly having proved that there is a first being 
which we call God, it behoves us to inquire into his nature’; 5 in the 
Summa theologiae he writes, ‘Having recognized that a certain thing 
exists, we have still to investigate the way in which it exists, that we may 
come to understand what it is that exists’. 6 Especially noteworthy are the 
modest conclusions drawn from the preceding proofs: a first being or 
certain thing called God exists; now it remains to explicate His nature. 
Thus, any consideration of these brief proofs apart from their total 
context necessarily truncates and misrepresents the thought of Aquinas. 

With regard to the arguments themselves, Aquinas considered each to 
be a distinct and demonstrative proof of God’s existence. He explicitly 
states, ‘There are five ways in which one can prove that there is a God’. 7 
Earlier he had addressed the question of whether God’s existence can be 
made evident, and he concluded that it can: 4 . . . we can demonstrate what 
in itself is not evident to us, namely, that God exists’. 8 We can know 
the existence of God by our ‘natural powers of reasoning’; ‘. . . God’s 
effects . . . serve to demonstrate that God exists . . . .’ 9 Nor did Aquinas 
regard these as probability arguments only: we must use, says Thomas, 
‘demonstrative arguments whereby we can convince our adversaries’, 
leaving ‘certain probable arguments’ for the ‘practice and help of the 
faithful, but not for the conviction of our opponents’ who would be 
confirmed in their error when they see that Christian belief is based on 
proofs that are less than demonstrative. 10 This is why Aquinas never 
sought to demonstrate the existence of the Trinity: ‘For when someone 
wants to support faith by unconvincing arguments, he becomes a 
laughing stock for the unbelievers, who think that we rely on such 
arguments and believe because of them’. 11 Hence, it is clear that Aquinas 
believes that these five arguments are proofs in the strongest sense of that 
word. Moreover, he regarded each as a distinct demonstration of God’s 
existence. The reasoning in each is similar, but the point of departure for 
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each proof is unique, as we shall see in greater detail when we examine 
each argument. 

Therefore, the view of a writer like Mascall that the Five Ways should 
be considered as neither proofs nor distinct arguments, but as an 
expression of the 'radically un-self-sufficient character of finite beings 9 
that leads us to 'see them as dependent on a transcendent self-sufficient 
creative Cause’, 12 is simply out of the question. One may wish to advance 
such a position, but it does not represent Aquinas in any way. For he 
clearly considered each argument to be a distinct and demonstrative 
proof of God’s existence. 

Of the Five Ways only the first three are cosmological arguments. In 
each of the first three proofs Aquinas reasons from a particular datum of 
experience in general—change, causation, contingent beings—to an 
ultimate Being which is the cause of these in the world. The fourth 
argument is not usually classed as cosmological, but is based on degrees 
of being and is the most Platonic of Aquinas’s proofs. The fifth argument 
is clearly the teleological argument. Therefore, we shall restrict our 
attention to the first three ways. Each of these three ways is an a 
posteriori argument. This is apparent, first, when we consider Aquinas’s 
empirical epistemology: what we know we come to know only through 
sense data. 13 Therefore, if we are to know that God exists, it is only 
because we can reason back to Him from His effects in the world. 14 
According to Etienne Gilson, underlying Aquinas’s criticism of the 
Anselmian a priori argument is his empirical epistemology, ‘namely that 
all our knowledge originates from sensory intuitions’. 15 Any proof for 
God is thus necessarily a posteriori. Secondly, Aquinas explicitly refutes 
a priori proofs for God’s existence. 16 Whether his reasoning is correct or 
not is beside the point; he argues that a priori proofs are not cogent and 
that the proper way to prove God’s existence is through His effects. 
Third, each proof itself is clearly a posteriori. As Aquinas looks out at the 
world, he sees that some things are changing, some things are being 
caused, and some things are coming into being and passing away. Each 
proof begins with some aspect of empirical reality and reasons to a 
transcendent ground for that aspect of reality. The first three ways, then, 
are all a posteriori. 

With these observations behind us, we may now turn to an exposition 
of Aquinas’s first way. He writes, 

The first and most obvious way is based on change. Some things in 

the world are certainly in process of change: this we plainly see. Now 

anything in process of change is being changed by something else. This 
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is so because it is characteristic of things in process of change that they 
do not yet have the perfection towards which they move, though able to 
have it; whereas it is characteristic of something causing change to 
have that perfection already. For to cause change is to bring into being 
what was previously only able to be, and this can only be done by 
something that already is: thus fire, which is actually hot, causes wood, 
which is able to be hot, to become actually hot, and in this way causes 
change in the wood. Now the same thing cannot at the same time be 
both actually x and potentially x, though it can be actually x and 
potentially y : the actually hot cannot at the same time be potentially 
hot, though it can be potentially cold. Consequently, a thing in process 
of change cannot itself cause that same change; it cannot change itself. 
Of necessity therefore anything in process of change is being changed 
by something else. Moreover, this something else, if in process of 
change, is itself being changed by yet another thing; and this last by 
another. Now we must stop somewhere, otherwise there will be no first 
cause of the change, and, as a result, no subsequent causes. For it is 
only when acted upon by the first cause that the intermediate causes 
will produce the change: if the hand does not move the stick, the stick 
will not move anything else. Hence, one is bound to arrive at some first 
cause of change not itself being changed by anything, and this is what 
everybody understands by God. 17 


It is interesting to note that of all the proofs, Aquinas calls this one the 
most obvious way (manifestior via). It also seems clear that this is 
Aquinas’s favourite argument, for he expounds it numerous times 
elsewhere, often in quite elaborate forms. 18 In the Summa contra gentiles 
he openly acknowledges that the proof is Aristotle’s; 19 we have seen that 
it was employed by Maimonides and the Arabic philosophers as well. So 
the argument had a long and venerable history behind it, and Aquinas 
gladly inherited it, employing the proof often and with enthusiasm. The 
argument may be outlined in this way: 

1. Some things in the world are in a process of change. 

2 Anything in a process of change is being changed by something else 
because: 

a. things in a process of change do not yet actually possess the 
characteristic into which they are changing, though they have the 
potentiality to possess it, while things that are causing change have 
that characteristic already, 
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i. because causing change is actualising some potential, and this 
can be done only by something already actual. 

b. Something cannot be potential and actual with respect to the same 
quality at the same time. 

c. Therefore, anything in a process of change cannot change itself; it 
must be changed by something else. 

3. But this something else, if it is in a process of change, is also being 
changed by something else, and so on. 

4. This series of things being changed by something else cannot be 
endless because: 

a. then there would be no first cause of change and hence no 
subsequent causes of change, 

i. because the subsequent causes are only operative if there is a first 
cause. 

5. Therefore, there must be a first cause of change which is itself 
unchanging; this we understand to be God. 

We would do well to consider each step in the above outline. The first 
point, that some things in the world are in a process of change , raises the 
question as to what Aquinas regards as change. The problem arises over 
an ambiguity of translation of the word ‘change’: both motus and mutatio 
describe what we would today call change. But for Aquinas, as for 
Aristotle, there was a difference between motion (motus) and change 
(mutatio). Motus could be properly said to take place in only three of the 
ten categories: quantity, quality, and place. 20 Substantial change is 
technically speaking mutatio : when a substance comes into being (is 
generated) or perishes (is corrupted), it does not move from one terminus 
of change to another—it simply begins or ceases to exist. 21 Hence, 
mutatio encompasses all forms of motus plus substantial change. Now 
undoubtedly the most controversial issue surrounding the first way is 
whether Aquinas intended it to be taken as a proof from motus in a 
physical or metaphysical sense. If it is concerned with purely physical 
motion only, then Aquinas has little to say that has not already been said 
by Aristotle, Maimonides, and ibn Rushd before him. On the other hand, 
it is the contention of some Thomists such as Gilson and Joseph Owens 
that the first way is of a metaphysical character and that Aquinas meant it 
to be understood in terms of his essence/existence distinction. 22 Two 
principal lines of support are adduced in favour of such a metaphysical 
interpretation: (1) statements by Aquinas in other versions of the same 
proof that evidence a metaphysical perspective and (2) conclusions 
drawn by Aquinas from the argument that necessitate a metaphysical 
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reading of the proof. Each point warrants critical examination. 

Owens argues with regard to the first point that the first way points 
beyond a merely Aristotelian, physical proof from motion. For 
Aristotle’s argument in the Physics reaches only the soul of the first 
heaven and the argument of the Metaphysics posits a plurality of 
unmoved movers. 23 In neither case is the Christian concept of God 
attained; yet Thomas confidently concludes his argument, \ .. this is 
what everybody understands by God’. 24 Exploring the historical 
development of the proof in the hands of Aquinas, Owens turns first to 
Thomas!s comments on chapter 7 of Aristotle’s Physics. The question 
here is whether anything can be self-moved. Aristotle’s explanation is 
wholly physical, but Aquinas’s is ‘highly metaphysical’. 25 Aquinas 
employs a principle extracted from Aristotle’s Metaphysics to prove the 
point: the highest instance of any characteristic is the one which is the 
cause of that characteristic in other things which are designated by the 
same name. 26 But things in motion cannot have a primary instance in 
their own genus because things in motion depend for their motion upon 
the movement of their parts. Thomas is already beginning to depart from 
a simply physical understanding of the proof. 

Turning next to Aquinas’s comments on the eighth chapter of the 
Physics , Owens notes that whereas Aristotle bases the proof on the 
eternity of motion, Aquinas does not. Instead Aquinas is exercised with 
the question of the being of motion; Owens claims that he shifts the 
starting point of the proof from the eternity of motion to the esse of 
motion and that the conclusion of this ‘highly metaphysical’ reasoning 
will be a cause of the esse of motion. 27 

In his commentary on book A of the Metaphysics , Aquinas again 
alters the basis of the proof from the eternity of motion to the esse of 
motion. Aristotle’s unmoved movers were pure act, but that only meant 
that they were pure forms; they are still finite substances. But Aquinas 
interprets the argument in terms of esse , and he concludes to a being 
which produces the act of existing in other beings and exists itself per se. 
Owens does not hesitate to read into the passage Aquinas’s doctrine that 
God is the pure act of existing: \ . . the act which is finally reached is 
accordingly the act of existing per se’. 28 

Owens then examines each of the versions of the proof as formulated 
by Aquinas. Although Aquinas’s Commentary on the Sentences does not 
contain a proof from motion, it does have other proofs of a similar 
character, such as the proofs from causality and from degrees of 
perfection. These two arguments, says Owens, conclude to God as the 
‘primary cause of the esse of creatures and as the immobile being which is 
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presupposed by all mobile and changeable natures which have their esse 
from another’. 29 

With regard to the two proofs from motion in Summa contra gentiles, 
Owens observes that the first does not presuppose the eternity of the 
world or the animation of the heavens, both of which were part of 
Aristotle’s original. In the second way, these notions appear, but at the 
root of this proof is the 'notion of the passage from non esse to 
esse ... coupled with that of the passage from potency to act’. 30 

In his De potentia , Thomas explains that later philosophers posited a 
universal cause from which all other things came into being. This can be 
proved by Aristotle’s argument for an utterly unmoved mover. Such a 
mover would be the most perfect being, and all other things, since they 
are less perfect, must receive their existence from this unmoved mover. 
Owens comments, ‘The notions of “being moved” and of “receiving esse ” 
seem to coincide, as far as the conclusion of the argument is concerned, in 
leading to the entirely immobile movent’. 31 

The Compendium theologiae contains only one proof for God: the 
proof from motion. Owens argues that the nature of God reached by this 
proof is only attainable if the proof is understood metaphysically. 32 This 
is the second line of defence for the metaphysical interpretation, and we 
shall examine it shortly. 

Finally, in the Summa theologiae Aquinas distils the demonstration 
from his earlier Summa into its pure form. The general structure of the 
first way as well as the critical proof for each of its two propositions are 
retained in the prima via. ‘But in this way the via has been completely 
detached from its Aristotelian basis, the eternity of cosmic motion. It 
reaches an entirely different conclusion; namely, the .. . God of 
Christian revelation.’ 33 ‘This conclusion,’ states Owens, ‘is radically 
different from the conclusion of the Aristotelian argument, which was a 
plurality of finite entities.’ 34 Why then does Aquinas attribute the proof 
to Aristotle and claim that it is the Greek philosopher who has concluded 
to the existence of the specifically Christian God? The answer, says 
Owens, is that Aquinas reads his own metaphysical doctrines back into 
Aristotle in such a way so as not to falsify what Aristotle said, but 
nevertheless to shape it to his own way of thinking. 35 

The second line of defence for the metaphysical interpretation is 
pressed by Stephen L. Weber. 36 He states, 

That St. Thomas is interested not simply in a cause of movement, 
but in a cause of being, is evident in the use to which he puts the 
conclusions of Aristotle in this summary of the first way: ‘Also it was 
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shown in Book I, by the argument of the same author [Aristotle], that 
there is a first immoveable mover, which we call God. But the first 
mover in any order of movements is the cause of all the movements in 
that order. Since, then, many things are brought into existence by the 
movements of the heaven and since God has been shown to be the first 
mover in the order of those movements, it follows necessarily that God 
is the cause of being to many things.’. . . Notice that he begins with 
‘cause of movements’ (Aristotle) and concludes with ‘cause of being’. 37 

Owens contends that the context of the Five Ways in the Summa 
theologiae also makes it clear that the first way is not simply a physical 
proof. For example, in the fourth article of the immediately following 
question, God’s essence is proved to be His existence. The second 
supporting argument for this is from act and potency. Since God has no 
potentiality, He cannot have esse added to His essence; His essence and 
existence are identical. Concludes Owens: ‘The act and potency en¬ 
visaged in the prima via , accordingly, include essence as potency to the act 
of esse 9 . 38 Such conclusions are thought to necessitate a metaphysical 
interpretation of the proof from motion. 39 Because Aquinas’s earlier 
versions of the proof import metaphysical concepts and because his 
conclusions could be drawn only from a metaphysical proof, it is 
concluded by some Thomists that the first way must be taken 
metaphysically. 

On the other hand, two immediate factors weigh in favour of a purely 
physical interpretation of the proof: (1) the proof is at face value a proof 
from motion, and (2) the historical context of the proof suggests a 
purely physical argument. With regard to the first, the proof itself simply 
purports to be a proof from motus. Moreover, the examples used by 
Aquinas all refer to instances of Aristotelian motion: the sun’s movement 
across the sky, the movement of the elements and the heavenly bodies, 
the fire producing heat, the hand and the stick. 40 These examples provide 
a thread of continuity throughout the earlier and later versions of the 
proof from change, and give strong indication that Thomas is restricting 
his proof to Aristotelian motion. Bryar rightly points out that ‘The literal 
development, the words and statements, are not about composition of 
essence and existence nor do they speak about creation’. 41 If we are to 
take the proof in this new sense, there must be compelling reasons for 
doing so. The burden of proof, then, rests with those who would suggest 
an interpretation that goes beyond the natural sense of the words. 
Second, the historical proponents of the argument had always taken the 
proof in a physical sense, and later scholastics such as Scotus were to 
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reject it for this very reason. Aquinas openly acknowledges that the proof 
is Aristotle’s. 42 The influence of Maimonides is unmistakable as well. 43 
The proof had always been a physical argument, and Aquinas gives no 
indication to the reader that he intends his version to be taken in any 
different light than those of his predecessors. As for Owen’s contention 
that the Aristotelian proof did not lead to the God of the Bible, it must be 
said that Maimonides thought it did. There is no prima facie evidence 
that Thomas thought differently. Indeed, he concludes his commentary 
on the Physics with these words: ‘And thus the Philosopher ends his 
general discussion of natural things with the first principle of the whole 
of nature, who is over all things, God, blessed forever, Amen’ 44 Of 
course, Thomas thought that God must be both separate and one, unlike 
Aristotle, but that does not mean that he did not think the proof could be 
formulated along Aristotelian lines to yield the desired results. When 
Aquinas concludes to a first unmoved mover and says that this is what 
everybody understands by God, he was simply stating a fact. That is what 
these medieval Aristotelians—whether Muslims, Jews, or Christians— 
did understand by God. It might be said that Aquinas was reading back 
his metaphysics into Aristotle—but then is this also true of Maimonides, 
ibn Rushd, and others? They believed that a purely physical, 
Aristotelian-type argument (even if not identical with the original) could 
conclude to God, and if Aquinas is said to have broken with this 
historical tradition, that will have to be clearly proved. 

Have the exponents of the metaphysical interpretation provided 
compelling reasons to take the proof in terms of essence and existence? 
To answer this question we must examine each line of their defence. 
First, are Aquinas’s reformulations of the Aristotelian argument such as 
to transform the physical proof into a metaphysical proof? Generally 
speaking, it is quite correct to say that Aquinas understood the 
actuality/potentiality distinction in a way more ‘metaphysical’ than did 
Aristotle. 45 For he regarded every creature as composed of actuality and 
potency in that its essence is in potency to its act of existing. Hence, a 
being with no potency in the Aristotelian sense would still have potency 
in the Thomistic sense. Now the question is, when Aquinas argues from 
the actuality/potentiality distinction in the first way, is he arguing in the 
Aristotelian sense or in the Thomistic sense? An examination of 
Aquinas’s comments cited by Owens on the proof of Physics 7 reveals 
that Aquinas remains in the realm of physics with regard to motion. 46 
Aquinas is still arguing about purely physical change; he refers to book 6 
of the Physics for support that there can be no primary instance of 
motion because things in motion are divisible. Even if his reasoning is 
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‘highly metaphysical’, Aquinas in no wise transports the proof itself out 
of the realm of simply physical change. Turning to Thomas’s comments 
on Physics 8, we must say that Owens has here greatly exaggerated the 
scope of Aquinas’s differences with Aristotle. To say that Aquinas has 
shifted the basis of the proof from the eternity of motion to the esse of 
motion does not seem to be true at all. Aquinas inquires with Aristotle 
whether motion has always existed or ‘whether at some time there may 
have been nothing in motion’; 47 he also deals with the logically prior 
question of whether motion exists at all, since some (like Parmenides) 
have denied it. 48 Owens certainly overstates his case when from this he 
concludes that ‘. .. what primarily seems to interest St. Thomas in this 
argument is how the mobile things originally acquired their esse , their 
“to be” from the principle of esse\ 49 Nor has Aquinas shifted the basis of 
the proof: all he says is that if one can prove God exists assuming the 
eternity of the world, one’s proof is stronger than if one denies the 
eternity of the world, since if the world had a beginning, then it must have 
had a cause. 50 It seems to be Owens who is reading in metaphysical 
doctrines, not Aquinas. Finally, looking at Aquinas’s commentary on the 
Metaphysics , we again find Owens drawing unwarranted inferences. 
Aquinas states that given the world’s eternity, the first mover must have 
no potentiality in its essence, for otherwise it might cease to exist, and 
then motion would not be necessary and eternal. It is difficult to see any 
advance on Aristotle here. Aquinas also notes that the argument for the 
world’s eternity is not demonstrative, and that if the world is not eternal, 
Aristotle’s conclusions on the immateriality and eternity of the first 
substance still follow. For if the world is not eternal, then its existence 
must have been caused by a prior being. If this being is not eternal, then 
its existence was also caused, and so forth. One cannot regress infinitely, 
so one must reach ‘an eternal substance whose essence contains no 
potentiality and is therefore immaterial’. 51 The argument is really 
Aquinas’s version of the kalam argument mentioned above; he shows 
how it can be proved that God exists if the world is not eternal. Owens 
has no grounds for reading in here the essence/existence distinction and 
concluding that the being of pure act is the act of existing per se that 
bestows esse on all other beings. 

Now we shall examine each of the versions of the proof from motion 
cited by Owens. In the first place, the proofs from the commentary on the 
Sentences are not versions of the first way at all. Owens himself states, 
‘The first reason, the via of causality, is that there must be something 
from which creatures derive their, esse , since creatures have esse ex 
nihilo\ 52 But this is clearly an embryonic form of Aquinas’s second or 
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third ways in the Summa theologiae , which are not proofs from motion. 
Nor is the second reason a proof from motion: The second 
argument... is that the imperfect presupposes the perfect’. 53 This 
proof is more closely related to the fourth way of the Summa theologiae 
than to the first. We know beings are imperfect because they are moved, 
among other things, but it is not their motion that proves God exists. The 
fact of motion is only secondary to this proof, and, hence, like the first it 
is not an example of the first way. 

The proof in the Summa contra gentiles is Aquinas’s fullest exposition 
of the proof from motion, and it merits a more detailed examination. If 
this proof can be proved to be metaphysical, Owens will have carried his 
case; if not, the other versions, based on this one, will most probably be 
simply physical proofs. If we compare the first argument from motion in 
this Summa to the cosmological argument of Aristotle, we shall find that 
it is wholly lifted out of the pages of the Physics . The three proofs of the 
principle that whatever is in motion is being moved by another are from 
Physics 6. 4; 8. 5; 8. 4 respectively. The three supporting arguments for 
the impossibility of an infinite regress are from Physics 7. 1; 8. 5; 8. 5 
respectively. Aquinas contributes virtually nothing of his own to the 
exposition of this proof. It is Aristotle’s and he clearly restricts it to the 
realm of physical change. Owens is hard-pressed to find anything 
metaphysical in this proof. He observes that Aquinas has altered the order 
of the arguments from their order in the Physics . But they are still the 
same arguments. He asserts that Aquinas makes no mention of the 
eternity of motion or the animation of the heavens. But, in fact, neither 
does Aristotle in the proof in Physics 7, which Aquinas is following here, 
though rounding it out with Aristotelian arguments from other contexts 
as well. Owens also notes that Aquinas preserves only the argument from 
act and potency and the arguments from the instrumentality of 
intermediate causes when he formulates the proof in the Summa 
theologiae . He drops the arguments that are purely physical. Whether 
this is significant we shall discuss when we look at the later Summa . At 
this point, it seems clear that the proof is simply physical. 

What about the second proof from motion in the Summa contra 
gentiles ? In this proof Aquinas refers to all three types of Aristotelian 
motion: quality, quantity, and place. This is made clear by comparing it 
to the commentary on the Physics , where it follows upon the heels of the 
first proof. 54 He says the argument is ‘particularly clear in local 
motion’, 55 but refers as well to motion with respect to place, increase, 
and alternation (one quality to another). 56 Indeed, the whole thrust of 
one part of the argument is that the types of motion are not infinite, and 
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therefore there must exist a first mover. Thomas is, then, dealing with all 
aspects of Aristotelian motion mentioned earlier. This is also made clear 
by his examples, all of which are copied from Aristotle: he speaks of 
healing, teaching, increasing in size, digestion and atmospheric change, 
as well as change of place. 57 But there is no indication that he intends the 
proof to be taken in other than a physical sense. Owens admits that the 
proof ‘takes account’ of the eternity of the world and the animation of 
the heavens, but he insists that the proof ‘is stronger’ without these 
tenets. 58 But that is not what Aquinas says. 59 Aquinas always chooses 
the more difficult of two alternatives so that his proof will be all the 
stronger. In this case that means assuming the eternity of the world. It 
seems clear, then, that Aquinas has faithfully formulated an Aristotelian 
proof. All that remains is to see whether in revising the proof for his final 
Summa, he has radically altered its nature. 

Before we do, however, a word may be said on the argument in De 
potentia. Here, as in the commentary on the Sentences , Aquinas does not 
prove that God bestows esse because He is the prime mover, but because 
He is the most perfect being. And in no way does Aquinas equate God’s 
bestowal of motion with His bestowal of existence. Owens has seriously 
misrepresented the argument. 

Turning then to the Summa theologiae , we need to ask if Aquinas has 
here produced a metaphysical proof. The answer would seem to be 
negative. The fact that Aquinas has dropped the more physical 
arguments (only ‘more’ physical because the others were also physical) 
cannot be of much weight, for Thomas has excised most of what he wrote 
in the Summa contra gentiles , not because he has changed his position, 
but because the proofs in this final Summa are schematic outlines 
designed for novice theological students. 60 This is why the abbreviated 
proof in the Summa theologiae appears to conclude only to an unmoved 
mover such as the human soul. 61 In the second proof in the Summa 
contra gentiles , Aquinas faithfully reproduces Aristotle’s argument that 
perishable unmoved movers must have a cause of their generation and 
corruption. Bryar comments, 

First St. Thomas establishes the existence of something which imparts 
motion through its own agency. This something may be one of many 
self-movers. Secondly, St. Thomas argues to a first movent which 
contains a self-mover in continuous motion to account for the eternal 
generation and corruption of the self-movers .... 

The arguments in the Summa Theologiae and the Compendium 
Theologiae , while not diverging in appearance from the approach and 
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language of the Summa Contra Gentiles , terminate with what was only 
the first part of the proof in the last mentioned work. 62 

Hence, the fact that Aquinas has dropped several arguments is of little 
significance so far as the character of the proof is concerned. His 
examples display the continuity between the different versions of the 
proof. Thomas continues, as in all his proofs, to use the same Aristotelian 
examples of change. And in the Compendium theologiae , which we shall 
examine in a moment, Aquinas still uses the example of the astronomical 
motion of the spheres. Thomas’s use of examples has been much 
neglected in the discussion of his proofs, but they are very significant 
because they show us that the versions remain basically the same 
throughout his writings. Another equally significant reason for regard¬ 
ing the version of the Summa theologiae as a simply physical proof is that 
Thomas does not, in fact, overdraw the conclusion of the proof. He does 
not claim to have proved that God is pure actuality, for that will be 
shown later on another basis. He simply concludes that there is an 
unmoved first mover, whom we understand God to be. But I shall discuss 
more of this later. 

I have reserved a discussion of the proof in the Compendium theologiae 
until last. This work was written in the last two years of Aquinas’s life at 
the height of his powers; the Summa contra gentiles was already complete 
and the Summa theologiae mostly so. The argument for God’s existence 
in the Compendium was written after the Five Ways and should represent 
the mature thought of Aquinas. He employs only one proof for God’s 
existence in this brief work; the proof from motion: 

We observe that all things that move are moved by other things, the 
inferior by the superior—as the elements are moved by heavenly 
bodies, and among the elements, the stronger moves the weaker, and 
even among the heavenly bodies, the inferior are set in motion by the 
superior. This, however, cannot proceed to infinity. For everything 
that is moved by another is a sort of instrument of the first mover. 
Hence, if there is no first mover, all things that move will be 
instruments .... But even to the untaught it is ridiculous to suppose 
that instruments are moved unless they are put into motion by some 
principal agent. This would be like imagining that, when a chest or bed 
is being built, the saw or hatchet performs its functions without a 
carpenter. Therefore, there must be a first mover that is above all the 
others, and this being we call God. 63 
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This proof is clearly a physical proof from motion, and Aristotle’s system 
of heavenly spheres is still in full bloom. Owens attempts to show that 
Aquinas draws conclusions from this proof that would only be 
warranted by a metaphysical understanding of it. But that is the second 
line of defence, which we shall examine in a moment. But for now, it 
seems clear that in all the versions of the proof, we are confronted with a 
purely Aristotelian argument from motus and that no compelling reasons 
exist to regard this proof as metaphysical. 

The second line of defence proposed by the exponents of a metaphysi¬ 
cal interpretation of the first way is that Aquinas’s conclusions far 
outstrip a purely physical proof. In light of our previous discussion, one 
might say that this point, even if valid, only goes to show that Aquinas 
confounded the Aristotelian act/potency distinction with the Thomistic 
and so overdrew his conclusions. 64 But does he in fact do so? A close 
examination of the Summa theologiae la. 3-11 reveals that practically all 
of the attributes of God are deduced from nature of the being concluded 
to in the other four ways, not from the nature of the unmoved first 
mover. For example, Thomas concludes that God’s essence is the same as 
His existence because God has no potentiality, as Owens pointed out. 65 
But the fact that God contains no potentiality is proved not from the first 
way, but from the second. 66 The first way comes into play only in 
proving God’s incorporeality; Aquinas argues that God cannot be a 
body for three reasons: (1) Bodies are changed when causing change, so 
God, as the unchanging first cause of change ( primum movens immobile), 
cannot be a body; (2) Since actual existence takes precedence over 
potential existence, God, as the first existent, must be wholly actual and 
therefore could not be a body, which always involves potentiality; 
(3) God is the most excellent of beings, but no body can be the most 
excellent being. 67 It seems clear that the first reason is deduced from the 
first way, the second reason from the second, or possibly third, way, and 
the third from the fourth way. Thus, Aquinas, in proving that God is 
pure actuality, does not refer to the first way—the first way only proves 
that God is not a body. Therefore, Aquinas’s conclusions from the first 
way are really quite modest and perfectly tailored to fit a purely physical 
proof. 

In fact it might be charged that the metaphysical interpretation, far 
from elucidating Aquinas’s later conclusions, actually makes nonsense of 
them. For Weber argues that Aquinas is trying to prove a cause of the 
being of things in the first way; but Owens qualifies this, asserting, ‘In 
saying that the prima via is metaphysical and therefore deals with being, 
one should keep in mind that the being so meant is the esse of motion and 
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its terminus’. 68 But this notion appears to be unintelligible. 69 Owens 
treats motion as though it were itself composed of essence and 
existence, 70 but this distinction applies to things , not processes. 71 
However, if Owens’s interpretation is unacceptable, so is Weber’s, for in 
the first way Aquinas is clearly contemplating a cause of motion, as 
Owens rightly sees, not a cause of things. Weber has assimilated the 
second way and the first way. This is more intelligible than Owens’s view, 
but it is not a correct exposition of the prima via. 

Therefore, the most probable interpretation of the first way would 
appear to be that Aquinas has followed Aristotle, just as he says, in 
expounding a physical proof from motion for an unmoved first mover. 
According to Anton Pegis, Aquinas never abandoned the proof of 
Physics 7 and 8, which he regarded as concluding to the existence of God, 
not any lesser being. 72 As for the metaphysical interpretation of this 
proof, O’Brien charges that Owens is guilty of‘misappropriation of the 
words and teachings of St. Thomas’. 73 Only the third way involves the 
esse of things; the texts cited by Owens to show this is also true of the first 
way are ‘unconvincing’ and do not support such an interpretation. 74 
Therefore, when Aquinas begins his proof by asserting that some things 
in the world are in a process of change, he is choosing as his point of 
departure Aristotelian motus. 

The second step in our outline of Aquinas’s proof was that anything in 
a process of change is being changed by something else. The proof of this 
premiss is the analysis of change via the actuality/potentiality distinction. 
In step 2.a. he argues that in change, the thing changing does not yet 
possess the characteristic into which it is changing. This seems obvious 
enough: if it already possessed that characteristic, it would not be in 
change, but would be actualised. Further, a thing causing change already 
has the characteristic which it is causing in another. At this point Aquinas 
seems to have been led into a digression that is not essential to his proof. 
His example of the fire and the wood, introduced at this point, is bound 
to be misleading and is irrelevant to the main line of the argument. For 
Thomas does not want to prove that a cause must actually possess the 
very quality it is causing in its effect; this would be utterly counter¬ 
productive, since then the unmoved first mover would have to actually 
possess all the qualities that it causes, which is absurd. What he wants to 
prove is that anything in change is being actualised by a being already 
actual. This is clear by step 2.a.i. in our outline: causing change is 
actualising some potential, and this can be done only by something 
already actual. What this point proves is not that to cause, say, something 
to turn black, the cause must itself be black or possess the quality of 
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blackness in order to impart blackness to something else, 75 but rather 
that a cause must be an actual being to produce an effect—it cannot be a 
mere potential being; in other words, the potential for blackness in a 
thing does not actualise itself, nor is it actualised by a potential cause, but 
it must be actualised by an actual cause, say fire, which scorches 
something until it is black. This is what 2.a.i. in the outline really proves, 
and point 2.a. with its attendant example is utterly misleading and 
extraneous to the argument. Some commentators fail to see this point, 
and treat 2.a. as an essential step in the proof. 76 By producing counter¬ 
examples, which is very easy, they believe they have dealt the proof a fatal 
blow. But this is to treat Aquinas’s proof in an unsympathetic manner. 
The real thrust of the proof is that the actualising of a potential can only 
be done by some actual thing. 77 

How does he prove this? In the present version, he argues that a change 
is the actualising of some potential, and this can be done only by 
something actual. Then in step 2.b. he says that something cannot be 
potential and actual with respect to the same quality at the same time. 
This means that if a thing is to change, it requires an actuality to cause 
that change, and this actuality cannot be this quality in itself, for it 
cannot both possess and not possess this quality. (Thus, a stone has the 
potentiality to be in another place, but for this potentiality to be 
actualised there must be a cause. The cause cannot be the present 
position of the stone itself, for the stone cannot at the same time both 
possess and not possess the accident of being in a certain place. It is 
potentially there, but actually here.) Therefore, anything changing 
cannot at the point at which it is changing cause itself to change. It must be 
changed by something else. The change in a thing cannot be caused by 
the quality in a thing that is the point of its change. For then it would 
both have and not have this quality. And this is what Aquinas is out to 
show: anything moving from potentiality to actuality is not self- 
actualising; it must be actualised by something else. Or to put it more 
simply: anything in a process of change is being changed by something 
else. 

But this leads directly to the third step, that this something else, if it is in 
a process of change, is also being changed by something else, and so on. 
This immediately follows from the above, for anything changing cannot 
be self-changed, but must be changed by another. 

The fourth step is that this series of things being changed by something 
else cannot be endless. Aquinas argues that unless there is a first cause of 
motion, there can be no subsequent motion and, hence, no motion. But 
this is impossible, for premiss 1 states: some things in the world are in a 
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process of change. The support for 4.a. is that the subsequent causes are 
operative only if there is a first cause; remove the first cause and they 
cease operating because the intermediate causes have no causal efficacy 
of their own. Thomas calls this an essentially subordinated series of 
causes. 78 Cause A does not move cause B, which in turn moves cause C, 
and so on. Rather cause A moves Z through the intermediate causes B-Y 
which are ‘transparent’, as it were, to A. If one removes A, Z will not be 
moved. The point here is that in an essentially subordinate series, the 
only cause that is really moving anything is the first cause. The others are 
like lifeless instruments. The very fact, then, that there is motion implies 
that the series of movers cannot be infinite. 

It is interesting to observe that Aquinas’s arguments here have nothing 
to do with the possibility of the existence of an infinite number of finite 
things. 79 He himself vacillated on this the question, and it is disputed as 
to which answer he eventually adopted. 80 His argument in the proof 
from motion is in no way dependent upon this dispute. Hence, we may 
conclude the fourth step: this series of things being changed by 
something else cannot be endless. 

The fifth point and conclusion of the proof is that there must be a first 
cause of change which is itself unchanging; this we understand to be God. 
Aquinas’s conclusion that the unmoved first mover is what everybody 
understands by God is not at all baffling when understood in its 
historical context. Philosophers of all faiths agreed at least on this point, 
that God is the one who moves the spheres that cause all sublunary 
change. Aquinas’s conclusion simply reports a fact. 81 And we have also 
observed that Aquinas has yet to unpack the notion of ‘God’. At this 
point we know very little about ‘God’ except that He is the unmoved first 
mover who stands at the peak of an essentially subordinate series of 
movers. Aquinas has yet to explicate His nature. We may schematise the 
first way as follows: 

1. Things are changing. 

2. Everything changing is either self-changed or changed by another. 

3. Nothing is self-changed. 

a. Change is actualising some potential. 

b. No potential can actualise itself 

i. To do this it would have to be actual. 

ii. But nothing can be both actual and potential in the same 
respect. 

c. Therefore, nothing is self-changed. 

4. The series of things changed by another cannot be infinite. 
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a. In an essentially subordinated series, intermediate causes have no 
causal efficacy of their own. 

b. In an infinite series, all the causes are intermediate. 

c. Therefore, an infinite series of essentially subordinated causes can 
have no causal efficacy. 

d. But this contradicts (1): Things are changing. 

e. Therefore, change is not caused by an infinite series of essentially 
subordinated causes. 

5. Therefore, the series of things changed by another must be finite and 
terminate in a first unchanging cause of change; everyone understands 
this to be God. 

Now what can be known about the nature of God, the first 
unchanging cause of change? First, God is not a physical body. 82 In all 
change involving bodies we find from experience that the body causing 
the change cannot do so without itself being changed in some respect. 
Hence, God is not a body, since He is unchanging. Comparison on this 
brief statement with the Summa contra gentiles and the commentary on 
the Physics reveals that Aquinas accepted Aristotle’s analysis that in any 
physical motion the cause of the motion is moved itself. 83 For example, 
when my hand lifts the pen, my hand, in causing the motion of the pen, is 
itself moved. When we consider the motion of my hand, we may say that 
my soul moved my hand without itself moving per se , and this is precisely 
because my soul is not a body. In the same way, God in moving the 
physical universe must not be a body, otherwise He, too, would be moved 
and not be the unmoved first mover. 

In the proof in the Summa contra gentiles , Aquinas claims to have 
proved the existence of a being which is eternal, one, bodiless, the cause 
of all change without itself being changed in any way. Interestingly, in the 
Summa theologiae Thomas does not try to prove any more attributes of 
God from this proof: for all we know, God may be a finite spiritual being. 
It is to the other proofs that we must turn to learn more of God’s nature. 
The second way in the Summa theologiae is: 

The second way is based on the nature of causation. In the 
observable world causes are found to be ordered in series; we never 
observe, nor ever could, something causing itself, for this would mean 
it preceded itself, and this is not possible. Such a series of causes must 
however stop somewhere; for in it an earlier member causes an 
intermediate and the intermediate a last (whether the intermediate be 
one or many). Now if you eliminate a cause you eliminate its effects, so 
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that you cannot have a last cause, nor an intermediate one, unless you 
have first. Given therefore no stop in the series of causes, and hence no 
first cause, there would be.no intermediate causes either, and no last 
effect, and this would be an open mistake. One is therefore forced to 
suppose some first cause, to which everyone gives the name ‘God’. 84 

Aquinas names Aristotle as the source of this proof in the version in 
the Summa contra gentiles. 85 Aristotle had analysed the notion of cause 
into a four-fold typology and argued that an infinite regress of causes 
was impossible in any of the four. 86 The second way is an argument from 
efficient causality. Aquinas writes, 

The Philosopher proceeds in a different way in 2 Metaph , to show 
that it is impossible to proceed to infinity in efficient causes, and that 
we must come to one first cause, and this we call God. 87 

His argument may be outlined as follows: 

1. We observe in the world efficient causes ordered in a series. 

2. Something cannot be self-caused because: 

a. then it would have to precede itself, which is impossible. 

3. Such a series cannot be endless because: 

a. in it an earlier cause produces an intermediate one which produces 
a last one; 

b. and if one eliminates the first cause, there will be no intermediate or 
last one either, 

i. for if one eliminates a cause, he eliminates its effects. 

c. Thus, in an endless series of causes, one would have no first cause, 
no intermediate cause, and no last cause, which is absurd. 

4. Therefore, there must be a first cause, which everyone calls ‘God’. 

The first step, that we observe in the world efficient causes ordered in a 
series, involves some difficulties. First, it is not altogether clear what 
Aquinas means here by efficient cause. Aristotle spoke of efficient causes 
as moving causes, that is to say, causes which induce change in quantity, 
quality, and place. On this basis there seems to be little difference 
between Aquinas’s first and second ways; one may suggest that the first 
way considers change from the standpoint of the changing while the 
second way approaches it from the standpoint of the changer, but this is 
a difference of aspect only. Observing that ibn Srna draws within the 
efficient cause a distinction between a moving cause and an agent cause, 
Gilson maintains that Aquinas in the second way is contemplating a 
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series of agent causes which produce, not just change, but the very being 
of their effects. 88 The second way is therefore distinct from the first, since 
the first way argues from the change in things to an unmoved mover 
while the second argues from the existence of things to an uncaused 
cause. In Gilson’s words, ‘While the first brings us to God as the source of 
cosmic motion ..., the second leads us to Him as the cause of the very 
existence of things. We knew that God was moving cause. We know now 
that He is cause of being’. 89 The second way is thus a proof for God as 
the creative cause of the universe. 90 

While this contention seems to be correct, an important qualification 
needs to be added. The proof does not concern causes which produce 
being by conjoining essence and existence in some thing. For one thing 
we could not observe this type of causal series. Moreover, Aquinas holds 
that God alone can produce esse; He cannot even use the instrumentality 
of secondary causes in producing the being of things. 91 Therefore, an 
existential series such as we have in the second way would be impossible, 
if Aquinas is thinking of causes of esse. In what sense, then, are beings the 
existential cause of other beings? Rosemary Lauer explains that for 
Aquinas beings other than God cannot cause the act of being itself, but 
they can cause something to be in a particular way, to be this thing, by 
causing form to structure matter in a specific manner. 92 Natural things 
can cause matter to acquire certain forms, and the celestial spheres not 
only cause the form to be received by matter in a certain way, but also 
cause the form as such. In this sense there is a hierarchical series of causes 
of existence for any particular being. 93 The second way therefore 
presupposes the Aristotelian astronomical system; we have noted 
D’Arcy’s contention in this regard. Kenny also interprets the second way 
in these terms, observing that Aquinas believes that in human pro¬ 
creation the sun and the heavenly bodies constitute a hierarchy of 
efficient causes that work through men as instrumental causes in the 
generation of new persons. 94 Accordingly, Kenny flatly rejects the 
second way as based on an ‘archaic fiction’. 95 But the question here is 
whether there is something which is of value when the proof is divested 
of its medieval trappings. A sympathetic reformulation of Thomas’s 
second way might suggest, for example, that my existence now is 
dependent upon the temperature of the earth’s atmosphere, which in 
turn is dependent upon the distance of the earth’s orbit from the sun, 
which is dependent upon the mass of the sun, which is dependent upon 
the sun’s relation to other stars, which are dependent for their existence 
upon our galaxy, which is dependent for its existence upon surrounding 
galaxies, and so on and on into the recesses of the universe. 96 Aquinas’s 
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argument would contend that we must posit a first efficient cause in this 
series which is the cause of the present existence of any thing now in 
existence. The argument would not then be in any sense dependent upon 
Aristotelian cosmology. But to return to Aquinas, when he states that we 
observe in the world efficient causes ordered in a series, he is thinking of 
the system of celestial spheres. 

The second step in the outline is that something cannot be self-caused. 
Aquinas argues that this is impossible because for a thing to cause 
its own existence it would have to exist before itself, which is 
self-contradictory. The implicit basis of this proof is the 
actuality/potentiality distinction. One of the corollaries of that distin¬ 
ction is that the potential cannot actualise itself; there must be an actual 
being to bring the potential to actuality. Thus, a thing that does not have 
actual existence, but only potentially exists, cannot cause itself to exist. 
For it would have to be actual to do this, but it is only potential: it has no 
actual being whatsoever. Thus, nothing can be the cause of its own 
existence. 

Now this seems reasonable enough on a temporal basis, that is to say, 
on the basis of a regress back to the beginning (if there was one) of the 
universe; for if originally nothing existed, it seems impossible that the 
world could cause itself to come into being. But the proof is not 
concerned with a temporal regress; Aquinas is considering a hierarchical 
series of causes of existence. Therefore, when he says that a thing would 
have to precede itself to cause itself, he cannot be thinking of 
chronological precedence, unless he has confounded the argument, but 
of some sort of metaphysical or logical precedence. But what this means 
is not altogether clear. It is apparently related to the notion of essence 
and existence. Aquinas says that the existence of a self-caused being 
would be caused by its essence, which is impossible: 

... it cannot be that existence itself is caused by the form or quiddity 
as such—caused, I say, as by an efficient cause—for then something 
would be the cause of itself and something would produce itself in 
existence, which is impossible. 97 

Thomas thus rejects the notion of a being whose essence involves its 
existence or of whom it might be said that it is of this being’s essence to 
exist. Such a self-caused being would possess an essence which would 
exist logically prior to its receiving existence from itself; but this is 
impossible because essences have no independent status in reality apart 
from their act of existing. The notion of an essence eternally bestowing 
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existence on itself is absurd because essence and existence are distinct 
principles, and no essence involves the real act of existing. Aquinas 
argues, 


. .. properties that belong to a thing over and above its own nature 
must derive from somewhere, either from that nature itself... or 
from an external cause ... If therefore the existence of a thing is to be 
other than its nature, that existence must derive either from the nature 
or have an external cause. Now it cannot derive merely from the 
nature, for nothing with derived existence suffices to bring itself into 
being. It follows then that, if a thing’s existence differs from its nature, 
that existence must be externally caused. But we cannot say this about 
God, whom we have seen to be the first cause. 98 


Therefore, the first cause will not be a self-caused being, but simply an 
uncaused being. We shall speak more of this in our discussion of the third 
way. But since a self-caused being would have to precede itself, that is to 
say, since no essence can bestow existence upon itself, we must conclude 
the second step, that something cannot be self-caused. 

Aquinas’s third step is that such a series cannot be endless. His proof is 
a sort of reductio ad absurdum and is a form of the same argument offered 
in the first way. In any series of causes, there is an earlier, an intermediate, 
and a last member. If there is no first member in this series, there can be 
no intermediate or last member either. This is because in an essentially 
subordinated series the causal efficacy of the subsequent causes is an 
effect of the first cause. Since if one eliminates a cause one eliminates its 
effect, then if one removes the first cause one removes its effect, which are 
the subsequent causes (for a cause without causal efficacy is not a cause). 
Thus, in an endless series where there is no first cause, there can be no 
intermediate or last causes either. But this is absurd, for a causal series 
with no first, intermediate, or last members is precisely no series at all! 
Hence, the series cannot be endless. It is noteworthy that Aquinas in the 
second way lumps together, so to speak, all the intermediate causes and 
considers them as a single whole. Thus, in his commentary on the 
Metaphysics , he writes with regard to Aristotle, 

... he argues that it makes no difference . . . whether there is only one 
intermediate or many, because all of the intermediaries are taken 
together as one insofar as they have in common the nature of an 
intermediate. Similarly it makes no difference whether there is a finite 
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or infinite multitude of intermediates, because so long as they have the 
nature of an intermediate they cannot be the first moving cause." 

The number of intermediate causes makes no difference; they are still 
dependent for their causality on a first. Thus, Aquinas adds parentheti¬ 
cally to the version in the Summa theologiae : ‘whether the intermediate be 
one or many’. 100 Therefore, such a series cannot be endless. 

The final step in the proof is that there must be a first cause , which 
everyone calls ‘ God\ Here the appellation seems more fitting, for the first 
cause is the cause of the existence of the whole world. We may schematise 
Aquinas’s argument thus: 

1. Things are caused to exist. 

2. Everything caused to exist is either self-caused or caused by another. 

3. Nothing can be self-caused. 

a. To cause one’s existence, one would have to be prior to himself. 

i. No essence involves an act of existing. 

ii. In a self-caused being, the essence would have to involve the act 
of existing. 

b. But this is self-contradictory and hence impossible. 

c. Therefore, nothing is self-caused. 

4. The series of things caused by another cannot be infinite. 

a. In an essentially subordinated series the existence of the sub¬ 
sequent causes depends on a first cause. 

b. In an infinite series, there is no first cause. 

c. Therefore, no subsequent causes exist either. 

d. But this contradicts (1): Things are caused to exist. 

e. Therefore, things are not caused to exist by an infinite series of 
essentially subordinated things being caused by another. 

5. Therefore, the series of things being caused by another must be finite 
and terminate in a first uncaused cause of all existent things; this 
everyone calls ‘God’. 

Now what can be known about the nature of God, the first uncaused 
cause? First, God cannot contain matter. 101 This is because in any 
form/matter composite, it is the form that determines how the subject 
will act; activity flows from the form. Now God is the source of all 
activity since He is the first efficient cause. Since God is the primary 
source of all activity, He must be pure form and contain no matter. 

Second, God is the same as His essence. 102 Since matter is the principle 
of individuation of the various forms, in any being lacking matter its 
form is not individuated. Therefore, the essence of material things 
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includes the entire form/matter composite, but the essence of immaterial 
beings is of the form alone. Thus, God, being pure form without matter, 
is His own essence. It is inappropriate to say that a man is identical with 
‘human-ness’, but it is not incorrect to say that an angel is identical with 
his particular ‘angel-ness’, or that God is identical with His own godhead 
or deity. 

Thirdly, God’s nature is identical with His existence. 103 We have seen 
that God is the first cause. Now His existence is either (1) derived from 
His nature or (2) is external to His nature or (3) is His nature. But 
(1) represents a self-caused being, which we have seen to be impossible, 
and (2) describes a being whose existence is caused by another, which 
God is not. Therefore, God’s nature is identical with His existence. This 
is certainly a curious conclusion, one which we shall explore more 
thoroughly in the third way. 

Aquinas goes on to prove further divine attributes with arguments 
flowing out of the conclusion of the second way, but space does not 
permit me to survey them here. Aquinas’s second way proves very fruitful 
in disclosing the nature of the first uncaused cause: from this cosmologi¬ 
cal proof alone Thomas proves that there exists a first uncaused cause of 
all that exists, which is immaterial, is the same as its essence, is its own 
existence, is beyond definition by genus and difference, is without 
accidents, is absolutely simple, does not enter into composition with 
other things, is perfect, is good, is unlimited, is omnipresent, is 
unchangeable, is eternal, and is one. If Aquinas’s reasoning is valid, most 
would agree that he is justified in saying, ‘and this is what everybody 
understands by God’. 

Aquinas’s third cosmological argument is: 

The third way is based on what need not be and on what must be, 
and runs as follows. Some of the things we come across can be but 
need not be, for we find them springing up and dying away, thus 
sometimes in being and sometimes not. Now everything cannot be like 
this, for a thing that need not be, once was not; and if everything need 
not be, once upon a time there was nothing. But if that were true there 
would be nothing even now, because something that does not exist can 
only be brought into being by something already existing. So that if 
nothing was in being nothing could be brought into being, and 
nothing would be in being now, which contradicts observation. Not 
everything therefore is the sort of thing that need not be; there has got 
to be something that must be. Now a thing that must be, may or may 
not owe this necessity to something else. But just as we must stop 
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somewhere in a series of causes, so also in the series of things which 
must be and owe this to other things. One is forced therefore to 
suppose something which must be, and owes this to no other thing 
than itself; indeed it itself is the cause that other things must be. 104 

This proof, which at first seemed to me so simple, became as I studied it 
increasingly difficult because it is riddled with ambiguities and because it 
is not clear how closely Aquinas sticks to the historical sources from 
which it is derived. It is obvious that the immediate source of the third 
way is Maimonides’s third proof for God’s existence: in structure, 
argumentation, and phraseology the proofs appear to be nearly identical. 
A more remote source would be al-FarabT’s argument from contingency. 
The third way is the only place in which Aquinas expounds this 
argument. It is commonly thought that a similar version of the same 
argument is found in the Summa contra gentiles in the chapter on proofs 
for God’s eternity. 105 But an examination of this proof reveals that it is 
nearly identical to ibn Rushd’s revision of ibn Slna’s cosmological 
argument. 106 If, therefore, Aquinas faithfully adheres to Maimonides’s 
formulation of the proof here, the third way will be entirely distinct from 
the proof in the earlier Summa , just as Maimonides’s proof is distinct 
from ibn Rushd’s. The third way may be outlined as follows: 

1. We see in the world things that exist but do not have to exist, that is to 
say, their existence is not necessary but merely possible. 

a. For we see them coming into being and going out of being. 

2. All things cannot be merely possible things because: 

a. if a thing is merely possible, then at some time it did not exist, 

b. and if all things were merely possible, then at some time all things 
did not exist: there was nothing. 

c. But if at one time nothing existed, then nothing would exist now 
i. because something that does not exist cannot bring itself into 

existence. 

d. But this contradicts observation. 

e. Therefore, all things cannot be merely possible things; there must 
be something that is necessary. 

3. A necessary thing may owe the necessity of its existence either to 
another thing or to itself. 

4. The series of necessary things which owe the necessity of their 
existence to another thing cannot be endless because: 

a. (See the reasoning in the second way concerning things caused by 
another.) 
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5. Therefore, there must be an absolutely necessary thing which is 
necessary of itself and causes the necessity of existence in other 
necessary things. 

The first step of the outline, that we see in the world things that exist but 
do not have to exist , that is to say , their existence is not necessary but 
merely possible , needs clarification. We need to discover exactly what 
Aquinas means by possible and necessary beings. Here two errors need 
to be avoided: (1) Aquinas is not speaking about logically possible or 
necessary beings. He nowhere suggests that some beings are merely 
possible because their non-existence is logically possible, nor does he say 
that a necessary being is one whose existence is logically necessary, such 
that it would be a contradiction to say it does not exist. 107 (2) Aquinas 
does not define possibility and necessity in terms of the essence/existence 
distinction. It has been argued that the third way, like the first, really has 
a ‘metaphysical’ starting point instead of a merely physical one, that is to 
say, it considers beings whose essence does not involve their existence. 
But such an interpretation ignores the second half of the third way as 
well as the historical ties to earlier Arabic and Jewish versions. It is 
generally recognised today that the first part of the third way begins by 
considering possibility and necessity in purely physical terms. 108 In the 
third way Aquinas does not define possible and necessary beings, but he 
does say that we can be sure a being is possible when we see that it is 
generated and corrupted. The sign of a possible being is its temporal 
finitude. Maimonides’s proof does not begin with possible beings, but it 
does begin with beings that have both beginning and end. If Aquinas is 
following Maimonides closely in this proof, then his possible beings will 
simply be Maimonides’s transitory beings, and a necessary being will be a 
non-transitory being. Aquinas would not say that a necessary being was 
eternal, since he did not believe in the eternity of the world. But he would 
say that a necessary being is a being that is not generated or corrupted, 
that is, a being which never undergoes substantial change. This would 
not mean it is eternal, for it could still be created ex nihilo or annihilated. 
In such cases there is no substantial change because there is no enduring 
substratum. If this interpretation is correct, then Aquinas is arguing that 
all beings cannot be transitory. There must be non-transitory beings as 
well. Difficulties arise, however, when we read Aquinas’s discussion 
outside the third way of necessary and possible beings. In his De 
potentia Aquinas inquires as to whether beings are possible or necessary 
because of some intrinsic element in their nature or because of their 
relation to a cause. 109 He argues that it is because of their very nature. A 
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possible being is a being that is susceptible to substantial change, while a 
necessary being is not. Since only material beings are susceptible to 
substantial change, all possible beings must be material things. But not 
all material things are possible beings, for material beings whose forms 
totally exhaust the capacity of their matter to receive new forms are not 
capable of substantial change; such are the celestial bodies. They have no 
potency for non-existence and exist forever unless created or annihilated. 
Only beings that possess matter capable of receiving new forms are 
possible beings; all other beings are necessary by nature. Thus, for 
Aquinas a possible being is a being susceptible to substantial change, and 
a necessary being is a being not so susceptible. This is problematical for 
the third way, for there we equated possible being with transitory being 
and necessary with non-transitory. But what about a being which is 
susceptible to substantial change, but never in fact undergoes such 
change? Such a being would not be transitory, but it would not have to 
exist either, since it could corrupt. The answer to this problem is that no 
such being could exist. According to Aristotle, every corruptible being 
must eventually corrupt. 110 If a being endures forever, it is ipso facto an 
incorruptible being; no merely possible being could endure for infinite 
time. Therefore, the equation between possible being and transitory 
being remains correct. I think that in Aquinas’s mind ‘possible- 
transitory-susceptible to substantial change’ and ‘necessary- 
non-transitory-not susceptible to substantial change’ were inter¬ 
changeable terms. Hence, he probably regarded his possible beings as 
virtually the same as Maimonides’s beings which have beginning and 
end and considered his proof to be proceeding just as Maimonides’s had. 
Only modern critics who reject the De caelo argument would question 
whether one might have a being susceptible to substantial change but 
nevertheless lacking a beginning and end. 111 In the third way Aquinas 
himself implicitly assumes that in demonstrating the existence of a non- 
transitory being he has proven the existence of a being which has to exist 
because its nature has no potency for substantial change. 

The next step is that all things cannot be merely possible things. Here 
the difficulties increase. Step 2.a. states that if a thing is merely possible, 
then at some time it did not exist. The tense of the Latin verb here is 
actually to be taken in a timeless sense. Since a possible being is a being 
which is transitory, then there was a time when it did not yet exist, and 
there will be a time when it no longer exists; hence, it is true to say that at 
some time it is not. The statement spans the entire life of a possible being, 
its generation and corruption. The statement is not without controversy, 
however. Geny has denied its truth because a being could be possible in 
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its nature and yet never happen to corrupt. In other words, to be 
susceptible to corruption is not necessarily to be transitory. In the face of 
this difficulty, some expositors such as Chambat and Heris choose to 
emphasise the other aspect of a possible being, the fact that it is 
generated. 112 Even if it is not necessary that a possible being must 
corrupt, it is necessary that it be generated. Hence, it would be true to say 
that at some time a possible being does not exist. On the other hand, we 
have seen that writers such as Descoqs, O’Donoghue, and Connolly 
point out that Aquinas is following Aristotle in De caelo 
1. 12. 28 la28-30, where he declares that the corruptible must at some 
point corrupt. 113 Aquinas maintains that it is impossible to combine in 
one being a nature that has both the potential for existing for infinite 
time and the potential for non-existence. If a thing can exist for infinite 
time, then it will, since everything has an inclination for existence and will 
continue to be as long as it can. Thus, if a being has a nature that can exist 
for infinite time, it will do so necessarily, and it is impossible for it to 
cease to exist. Natures that have the potency for non-existence are limited 
in time by their very natures. They have no potency for existence of 
unlimited duration and must therefore corrupt at some point. Thus, any 
possible being must be both generated and corrupted, so that at some 
time it does not exist. A third interpretation, supported by M. F. and 
Bouyges, is that Aquinas is taking possible beings, not as generable and 
corruptible beings, but as those that are, in fact, generated and 
corrupted—and necessary beings as those that are not. 114 Since 
‘necessary’ is defined as everlasting and ‘possible’ as transitory, it is true 
by definition that at some time a possible being does not exist. 

What may be said about these three interpretations? The first is 
probably incorrect, as we shall see in our discussion of step 2.b. As for the 
remaining two, I strongly suspect that we do not have here an either/or 
situation, but that both views blend together. We have seen that 
Maimonides set out to prove that it is impossible that all things have 
beginning and end. Aquinas wants to prove that it is impossible that all 
things are merely possible. It is a natural inference that the two 
theologians are talking about the same beings. In this case the point of 
departure for the third way is not just beings that are susceptible to 
generation and corruption, but beings that are generated and corrupted, 
that have beginning and end. As Aquinas says, some of the things we 
come across are merely possible, for we ourselves see them springing up 
and dying away, sometimes in being and sometimes not. Everything 
cannot be like this because every possible being at some time does not 
exist. As M. F. and Bouyges indicate, the last clause is true by definition: 
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possible beings are beings which are generated and corrupted and thus 
are transitory. Since any such being is temporally finite, then at some 
time it is not. This serves to answer Geny’s objection, for a possible being 
is a being that we observe to be generated and corrupted. All beings, says 
Aquinas, cannot be like this. There must exist beings that never suffer 
substantial change. But here Geny’s question might be raised in a new 
guise: could it not be that these necessary beings are simply beings that 
just happen never to corrupt, but are nevertheless just as susceptible to 
corruption as the possible beings that do in fact corrupt? In such a case 
all beings in reality would be equally corruptible, and the fact that some 
do not corrupt is purely accidental. At this point Aquinas’s analysis in 
terms of the De caelo argument would become relevant. He could argue 
that a being which never undergoes corruption does so, not just 
accidentally, but only because it is of its very nature insusceptible to 
substantial change. Given enough time every corruptible being would 
corrupt because it does not have in its nature the capacity to endure for 
infinite time. The analysis of the De potentia would constitute a further 
unpacking of the notions of possible and necessary being after it has been 
proved that they exist. Aquinas may argue in the third way that there 
must exist in addition to transitory beings one or more non-transitory 
beings. Then he may analyse the implications of what it means for a being 
to be transitory and non-transitory; here it is revealed that a transitory 
being must be a material being susceptible to receiving new forms, while 
a non-transitory being is a being not even susceptible to substantial 
change. But this analysis is a second step which backs up the first and 
takes us beyond the immediate context of the third way. In terms of the 
proof itself, the analysis need not enter in; Aquinas may simply prove the 
existence of some non-transitory being(s) and then ask what is the cause 
of their non-transitory existence, just as Maimonides does. The crucial 
part of the third way is the second half, as we shall see, so even if Aquinas 
only concludes to a non-transitory being that is so only in fact, not 
nature, his argument is unimpaired, for he may still argue in the second 
half that this non-transitory being must be caused. Be this as it may, the 
interpretation endorsed by O’Donoghue and Connolly serves to back 
up, not contradict, the interpretation of M. F. and Bouyges. Aquinas 
begins with transitory beings and concludes to non-transitory being(s). 
These in turn reveal themselves under analysis to be being(s) which 
cannot suffer substantial change, not just beings which do not suffer 
substantial change. 

Step*2.b. continues, if all things were merely possible, then at some time 
all things did not exist. This argument has been variously misunderstood. 
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It has been accused of committing the logical fallacy of making a 
quantifier shift, that is, reasoning that because all things do not exist at 
some time, there is some time at which no things exist. 115 Or again, it has 
been regarded as reasoning by composition, that is, arguing that because 
all the parts of the world are possible, the whole is possible. 116 But 
neither of these interpretations seems plausible. The proof is inextricably 
bound up with temporal considerations and attempts to prove that if all 
beings were possible then there would be a point in time when nothing 
would exist. Here two interpretations are possible: (1) there was a time 
before anything was generated, or (2) in an infinite duration of time all 
possible beings would be corrupted, and nothing would be left. The 
language of the proof itself could permit either alternative. 117 The first 
alternative holds that without a necessary being nothing would have 
come into existence in the first place. 118 Joseph Bobik has argued 
vigorously for such an interpretation on the basis of the wording of the 
third way: he contends that the \ . . “quandoque” in St. Thomas’ “quod 
possible est non esse, quandoque non est” designates a non-existence 
which precedes the existence of the possible; for this is required by the 
context. . A 119 According to Bobik, the phrase ‘once upon a time’ 
cannot refer to a time after the existence of the possibles, since the proof 
concerns actually existing things. The proof seeks to account for 
currently existing possible beings. It makes no sense to try to account for 
the existence of past beings that no longer exist. Aquinas is arguing that if 
all present beings are possible, then there was a time in the past before 
they were generated. 120 Bobik regards this argument as invalid, for it 
assumes that all possible beings exist now. 

The second interpretation suggests that if all things were merely 
possible beings, then in an infinite time all the possible beings would have 
corrupted and ceased to exist. 121 Support for this interpretation is 
strong. (1) We noted earlier that Aquinas did not believe that the 
creation of the world in time is demonstrable. 122 Therefore, he assumes 
the infinite duration of the universe in all his proofs because he held that 
if one could prove the existence of God on the assumption that the world 
is everlasting, his argument stands a fortiori if the world is temporally 
finite, and thus his proof is much stronger. The second interpretation 
seems to accord better with this general position. In effect Aquinas says, 
‘I grant you infinite time with its infinite per accidens regress of generated 
beings; but at some time they must all corrupt, and nothing will exist 
unless there are necessary beings as well’. 123 (2) Thomas’s model in the 
third way is Maimonides’s proof, and there it is clearly the eventual 
corruption of all things that is contemplated. According to Gilson, 
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Aquinas and Maimonides are of one mind on this proof. 124 There are 
some differences between them at this point, however, most noticeably 
Aquinas’s lack of reference to what is possible of the whole class of things. 
Perhaps one ought not to make too much of this point: the third way is 
only a proof in outline; or again, Owens notes that in Aquinas’s Latin 
text of Maimonides’s proof, this point is easily overlooked: ‘ possibile 
autem in genere necessario est\ 125 On the other hand, it may be that 
Aquinas saw no need for the emphasis on the whole class, for if matter 
itself is a possible being, then when it corrupts, everything will cease to 
exist. 126 The only way to avoid this conclusion would be to say that prior 
to the existence of matter were immaterial beings who created matter and 
then passed away. But this is impossible, since, as we have seen, an 
immaterial being is precisely a necessary being because it cannot suffer 
substantial change. And if the existence of matter were preceded by 
nothing, then the point is proved: there was a time when nothing existed. 
So if everything, including matter, is possible and if every possible must 
eventually corrupt, then given infinite time everything would have ceased 
to exist. Thus, no reference to the possibility pertaining to a whole class is 
necessary. But at any rate, both Maimonides and Aquinas are emphasis¬ 
ing that if everything were possible, in infinite time it would all corrupt 
and nothing would exist now. 

As for the first alternative interpretation, O’Donoghue rightly critic¬ 
ises Bobik for failing to reckon with the atemporal character of the Latin 
verbs as Aquinas employs them; one cannot legitimately infer that only 
present, actually existing beings are referred to in the proof. 127 In a 
response to O’Donoghue, Bobik yields the point, but doggedly insists 
that even if the reference includes past beings, one could never reach a 
time when absolutely nothing existed. 128 This is because the aspect of the 
possible operative in the proof is the notion that every possible is 
generated, and generation is always out of something temporally prior. 
Thus, there would always be something existent before any generated 
being. But this is clearly fallacious, for Bobik originally argued that the 
only aspect of the possible considered in the proof was the possible as 
generable because the wording of the proof refers only to currently 
existing beings. But he has now yielded that point to O’Donoghue. 
Therefore, the proof may include possibles insofar as they are cor¬ 
ruptible as well as generable. Thus, Aquinas may argue that if all beings 
were possible, in infinite time they would all corrupt and nothing would 
exist. If Aquinas includes matter among the possibles, then its corruption 
would not necessitate the generation of a new being. There are no good 
reasons to believe that Aquinas is focusing on the possible as generable; 
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on the contrary, both his usual procedure and the influence of the 
Maimonidean formulation on this proof indicate the opposite. 

Step 2.c. proceeds, if at one time nothing existed, then nothing would 
exist now. This is because something that does not exist cannot 
bring itself into existence. The reader no doubt will recognise the familiar 
actuality/potentiality distinction. The difference between its use in the 
second way and its use here is that whereas Aquinas employed it there to 
prove that a self-caused being could not be logically or metaphysically 
prior to itself, he utilises it here in the more normal sense to demonstrate 
that a self-caused being would have to be prior to itself temporally. If 
nothing existed at any point in time, then nothing would exist now, for a 
potential cannot actualise itself. Even in the Christian doctrine of creatio 
ex nihilo , it is not said that creation is caused by nothing. The efficient 
cause of creation is God, who always exists; the universe simply lacks a 
material cause. But, Aquinas argues, if there is no matter, no God, no 
being of any sort, if there is absolutely nothing , how can anything spring 
out of this abyss? To be self-caused, a being would have to exist to give 
itself existence, which is absurd. Therefore, if nothing ever existed in the 
past, nothing exists now. 

But this contradicts observation, for we found in step 1 that possible 
beings do exist. Hence, all things cannot be merely possible beings; there 
must exist some necessary being or beings. A necessary being is one that 
is subject to neither generation nor corruption. But what is this necessary 
being? Like his historical predecessors, Aquinas believed there were 
many necessary beings. 129 For example, the heavenly bodies are declared 
to be ‘necessary beings’, ‘unchangeable’ and ‘incorruptible’. 130 The 
human soul is likewise incorruptible, 131 as are the angelic beings. 132 
Even primary matter could be accorded this status, since it is neither 
generated nor corrupted. 133 Therefore, even if Aquinas’s argument were 
entirely successful, all he has managed to prove is that the material 
universe is non-transitory and must exist by necessity of the nature of 
matter, which cannot be generated or corrupted. This conclusion ought 
to occasion little joy among theists, for it would be happily embraced by 
any materialist; indeed, it is strange to see the overwhelming concern of 
philosophers of religion with the cogency of the first part of the third way 
to the utter neglect of the second part, which is really the crucial step in 
proving that God exists. At any rate, the conclusion of the first half of the 
proof is that some non-transitory being not susceptible to substantial 
change, that is to say, some necessary being, exists. Hence, all things 
cannot be merely possible beings. 

Step 3 asserts that a necessary being may owe the necessity of its 
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existence either to another thing or to itself This key step in the proof is 
perhaps the most ambiguous. For what is meant by a cause of necessity? 
The phraseology is reminiscent of Maimonides’s proof, which moves 
from a being whose existence is necessary on account of some external 
force to a being whose existence is necessary on its own account. This 
brought in the essence/existence distinction, for a being necessary on 
account of another is possible per se . One might assume that Aquinas is 
simply following Maimonides in this step. But this creates certain 
difficulties: for one thing, Aquinas in De potentia specifically rejects ibn 
STna’s understanding of possibility and necessity in terms of the 
essence/existence distinction in favour of ibn Rushd’s view that beings 
insusceptible to substantial change are absolutely necessary, having no 
possibility in their natures for non-existence. In the Summa contra 
gentiles proof, he adopts the language of ibn Sma (and of Maimonides) in 
describing a possible being as equally disposed to being and non-being, 
but he does not understand this in terms of essence and existence and 
does not apply the distinction to necessary beings as well. Furthermore, 
Aquinas holds that God alone imparts existence without intermediaries; 
how then can a chain of causes of existence be constructed as in the third 
way? It is most interesting that Maimonides’s proof has no reference to 
such a chain of causes of existence; rather he concludes directly from the 
possible per se being to its ground of existence in a being necessary per se . 
If these difficulties indicate a departure from Maimonides’s pattern, then 
the cause of necessity in the third way will be perhaps the sort of cause 
discussed in the second way, beings that cause the form of the next lowest 
member in the causal hierarchy. 

But are these difficulties so insuperable as to warrant the conclusion 
that Aquinas has abandoned Maimonides in favour of ibn Rushd? I 
doubt it. In the first place, what Aquinas rejects in the De potentia is 
calling a being possible because it is composed of essence and existence 
and therefore requires a cause. But he neither rejects the real distinction 
nor does he deny the need for an existential cause. In fact he argues 
against ibn Rushd that the fact that a necessary being has no possibility 
of non-existence in its nature does not mean that they can exist 
independently of God or that they cannot be annihilated: 

Nevertheless there is not removed from the nature which has no 

possibility to non-being, that it has its necessity from another: since 

whatever perfection it has, it has from another: whence with the action 

of its cause ceasing, it would cease to exist, not because of an intrinsic 
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potency to non-being, but because of the power in God of not giving it 
being. 134 

Although a necessary being has no potency for non-existence in its 
nature, that nature itself must still be caused to exist. But this re¬ 
introduces the essence/existence distinction. For the nature of a thing 
(that is, its essence) does not involve its existing; this must be caused by 
God. Hence, Aquinas says, it has its necessity from another , and this 
consists in God’s giving it being. This brings us right back to the third 
way, with its demand for a cause of the necessity of necessary beings. This 
will accordingly be a cause of their being. What Aquinas objects to in the 
De potentia is calling a being ‘possible’ because it is composed of essence 
and existence; but note that he does not do this in the third way, as does 
Maimonides in his proof. The non-transitory beings concluded to in the 
first half are still absolutely necessary in their natures, but these natures 
do not involve the act of existing; hence, they must be caused to exist by a 
being that conjoins existence with their essence. But what of the infinite 
regress of causes argument? A reading of his De ente et essentia shows 
that Thomas did not think infinite regress arguments inappropriate in 
proving a first cause of existence: 

Now whatever pertains to anything is either caused by the principles 
of its nature . . ., or it stems from some extrinsic principle .... But it 
cannot be that existence itself is caused by the form or quiddity as 
such—caused, I say, as by an efficient cause—for then something 
would be the cause of itself and something would produce itself in 
existence, which is impossible. Therefore everything whose existence is 
something other than its nature must derive its existence from another. 
And since everything existing through another is traced back to 
something existing of itself as a first cause, there must be some thing 
which is the cause or reason for the existence of all things and which is 
itself existence pure and simple. Otherwise there would be an infinite 
regress in causes, since everything which is not existence pure and 
simple has a cause of its existence, as has been said. It is clear then that 
an intelligence is form plus existence and that it has existence from the 
first being which is simply existence. And this is God, the first cause. 135 

In this passage Aquinas considers immaterial necessary beings and 
contends that they, too, must have a cause of their existence because their 
essence does not involve the act of existing. And he employs here the 
infinite regress argument. Therefore, its presence in the third way cannot 
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count against interpreting that proof in terms of the essence/existence 
distinction. Perhaps this is best explained as a sort of hypothetical 
concession which Aquinas personally disagrees with but nevertheless 
includes in the proof because the Arabic philosophers had considered it 
an option. If this analysis is correct, then Aquinas, in saying that a 
necessary thing may owe the necessity of its existence either to another 
thing or to itself, is following Maimonides in demanding an existential 
cause which conjoins essence and existence in even necessary beings. 136 

The fourth step is that the series of necessary things which owe the 
necessity of their existence to another thing cannot be endless. Aquinas 
refers us to his arguments in the second way. The reasoning is clearly 
reminiscent of ibn Srna’s argument: an essentially subordinated series of 
causes of existence cannot be infinite because then nothing would exist, 
which is clearly false. 

The conclusion is drawn: therefore , there must be an absolutely 
necessary thing which is necessary of itself and causes the necessity of 
existence in other necessary things. From the passage in De ente et 
essentia we understand that this being which is necessary of itself will be a 
being whose essence is its existence, a being which is existence itself, pure 
and simple. 

This deserves comment. Certainly the notion of God as subsistent 
existence itself is one of the most important features of the Thomistic 
system. But what can it mean to say that God’s essence is existence? 
Unfortunately, contemporary Thomists are unable to offer us much 
assistance on this score, for they maintain we cannot know what it means 
to say God’s essence is His existence. Gilson explains, 

As Thomas Aquinas understands him, God is the being whose 
whole nature it is to be . . . an existential act .... To say that God ‘is 
this’ or that he ‘is that’, would be to restrict his being to the essences of 
what ‘this’ and ‘that’ are. God ‘is’ absolutely .... God is the being of 
which it can be said that, what in other beings is their essence, is in it 
what we call ‘to be’... . 

. . . Since, in God, there is no something to which existence could be 
attributed, his own esse is precisely that which God is. To us, such a 
being is strictly beyond all possible representation. We can establish 
that God is, we cannot know what he is because, in him, there is no 
what; and since our whole experience is about things that have 
existence, we cannot figure out what it is to be a being whose only 
essence is ‘to be’. 137 
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But although we may not be able to comprehend such a being, 
nevertheless it is the conclusion to which the Five Ways impel us. Gilson 
states, 

. . . since the Prime Efficient cause does not receive its own 
existence .. . there is no sense in which it can be said to be distinct 
from it. If there were such a thing as a pure and absolute ‘fire’, it would 
not have the nature of fire, it would be it. Similarly, God ... is the 
very act of what we call ‘to be’. ... Naturally, since we have no 
experience of this unique being, our mind is unable to conceive it and 
our language has no fittingly perfect words to express it... . 

. . . God is the pure act of existing, that is, not some essence or other, 
such as the One, or the Good, or Thought, to which might be 
attributed existence in addition . . . ; but Existing itself ( ipsum esse) in 
itself and without any addition whatever, since all that could be added 
to it would limit it in determining it ... . 

Such is the cause of the many deficiencies of the language in which 
we express him. 138 

There is thus an element of agnosticism in Aquinas’s philosophy of 
God. We are driven by his proofs to assert that God is, but we do not 
know what God is. He has no essence except His act of existing. This is 
why Thomas employs the via negativa in eliminating certain qualities 
that can not be applied to God. We can schematise the third way as 
follows: 

1. Contingent beings exist. 

a. For we see them coming into and going out of being. 

2. All beings cannot be contingent. 

a. If a thing is contingent, then at some point in time it does not exist. 

b. If all beings were contingent, then, given an infinite time, all beings 
would cease to exist; there would be nothing. 

c. But if nothing existed at any point in time, then nothing would 
exist now. 

i. Something that does not exist cannot cause itself to exist. 

d. And this contradicts (1): Contingent beings exist. 

e. Therefore, not all beings are contingent; there is something that is 

necessary (that always exists). 

3. A necessary being is either caused to exist by another or is self- 
existent. 
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a. A being composed of essence and existence receives its existence 
from another. 

b. A self-existent being is one in which its essence is existence. 

4. A series of necessary beings caused to exist by another cannot be 
infinite. 

a. In an essentially subordinated series of causes of existence, the 
existence of any member is dependent upon a first cause. 

b. In an infinite series there is no first cause. 

c. Therefore, nothing exists. 

d. But this contradicts (1): Contingent beings exist. 

e. Therefore, the series of necessary beings caused by another cannot 
be infinite. 

5. Therefore, there must be an absolutely necessary being in whom 
essence and existence are identical and which is the cause of the 
existence of everything else. 

What, then, can be known about this absolutely necessary being? First, 
He is not a body. 139 In the first existent being, there can be no 
potentiality whatsoever. For though in generation potentiality precedes 
actuality, absolutely speaking actual existence is prior to potential 
existence. Since God is the first existent, He must be fully actual. And 
since bodies always have the potential to be divided because they are 
extended, God cannot be a body. 

Second, God can contain no matter. 140 God has been shown above to 
be pure actuality; since matter is pure potentiality, God can contain no 
matter. 

Third, God is His own nature. 141 We discussed the proof of this under 
the second way. It follows from the absence of matter in God, which can 
be proved by either the second or third way, as seen above. 

Fourth, God is His own existence. 142 If an essence is not itself 
existence, then it must have the potential to exist. But God has no 
potentiality, as we have seen; therefore, it must be God’s essence to exist. 
The same thing can be proved in another way, more directly related to 
the third way. Anything that exists either partakes of existence or is 
existence. This is the essence/existence distinction once more; in any 
essence/existence composite, the being partakes of its existence. We have 
proved God exists. But if He only partakes of existence, He will not be 
the primary existent, which we have proved Him to be. ‘God therefore is 
not only his own essence, but also his own existence.’ 143 This is the 
conclusion implicit in the third way and unpacked in the De ente et 
essentia . 
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Once again I do not have space to survey Aquinas’s arguments for 
further divine attributes, but let it be said that the third way provides as 
fruitful an analysis of God’s nature as did the second way. Fifteen divine 
attributes flow directly out of the reasoning contained in the third way, 
and Aquinas’s arguments for them constitute the second part of this 
argument for God’s existence. 

Looking back now on the first three ways, we may wish to ask what is 
the distinctive contribution that Aquinas has lent to these arguments. 
Here, if we are to be honest, we must confess that it is small. Sturch’s 
judgment is quite correct: 

. . . Thomas Aquinas ... is generally regarded as the outstanding 
exponent of the Cosmological Argument. This is, one suspects, due 
more to his general philosophical importance, and perhaps to the 
prominent position occupied by the Argument in his ‘Summae’, than 
to any particular originality in his presentation of it. 144 

After one has studied the history of the cosmological argument, one 
realises that Aquinas has said little with regard to it that was not said 
before him by Aristotle, Farabi, ibn Sma, and Maimonides. The principal 
contribution of Aquinas comes in his conception of existence as the act of 
being of a particular essence. Prior to Thomas existence was conceived as 
an accident added to the essence of a thing, but Aquinas denied the 
accidentality of existence. 145 This has led some modern Thomists like 
Gilson and Maritain to see in Aquinas a true ‘existentialism’ as opposed 
to the ‘essentialism’ of his predecessors and successors, who failed to 
grasp his insight. But if this is Thomas’s main contribution to the 
cosmological argument, it might be questioned whether it was one of 
which he was fully aware. In his review of Gilson’s massive study on John 
Duns Scotus, George Lindbeck presses this very point: 

Is there adequate justification for using the now familiar ‘essentialism 
versus existentialism motif in any primarily historical study of the 
middle ages?* After all, the distinction was not part of the self- 
consciousness of the period. What Gilson considers the great meta¬ 
physical conflict of that day was one of which medieval thinkers were 
themselves largely unaware. Scotus does not consider his differences 
with St. Thomas as centering around the problem of existence, nor do 
14th century thinkers describe him as the exponent of some subtle 
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kind of ‘realism’ f (which, while not the same as ‘essentialism’, is the 
closest thing to it in medieval vocabulary, and, in the case of Duns 
Scotus according to Gilson, inextricably involved with it). 

t 146 

So Thomas’s most significant contribution to the cosmological argu¬ 
ment may be one which he himself did not fully appreciate. Other than 
this, Aquinas made no original contribution to the cosmological 
argument itself. And it must be added that if Fazlur Rahman is correct in 
his contention that ibn Srna’s doctrine of the accidentality of existence 
has been misunderstood and that by this ibn Sma meant that existence is 
a ‘happening’ which instantiates essence, then Aquinas’s contribution to 
the argument recedes still further. 147 But the Five Ways nevertheless 
remain a model exposition summarising the culmination of hundreds of 
years of thought on these forms of the cosmological argument. 
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Chapter 6 

John Duns Scotus 


The cosmological argument of John Duns (1265-1308) of Scotland has 
been hailed as ‘a landmark in the history of the cosmological argument’, 
one that is much more significant than those of his predecessors 1 ; indeed, 
the complexity and length of Scotus’s case for the existence of God 
make Aquinas’s proofs look like the summary arguments for theologi¬ 
cal novices that they purport to be. 2 According to Allan B. Wolter, 
Scotus devoted more attention to developing a proof for God’s existence 
than any of the other great scholastics. 3 He formulated only one basic 
argument, which he revised three times during the eight years in which he 
laboured on it. The proof chosen by Scotus for this intensive study was 
not the favourite of Aquinas, the proof from motion. According to 
Harris, Scotus attached ‘no weight’ to Thomas’s first way. 4 F. C. 
Copleston explains that in Scotus’s eyes, 

. . . the conception of God as first Mover was a very inadequate 
conception, as it does not pass beyond the physical world and attain 
the transcendent, infinite Being on which all finite beings essentially 
depend. 5 

Therefore, Scotus bypasses Thomas’s manifeslior via and seeks to 
develop a metaphysical proof for the existence of an infinite being. 6 In his 
Opus oxoniense , Scotus poses this question: ‘ whether in the realm of 
beings something exists which is actually infinite? 1 This conception of 
God as infinite being, states Harris, ‘is the fundamental notion of the 
Scotist natural theology’. 8 For Scotus wants to prove that among beings, 
an infinite being exists. This implies that we must possess a univocal 
concept of ‘being’. 9 A concept is univocal, according to Scotus, if it has 
sufficient unity such that to affirm and deny it of a subject results in a 
contradiction, and such that it may serve as the middle term in a 
syllogism. 10 Scotus argues that if‘God exists’ and ‘Creatures exist’ do not 
mean by the word ‘exists’ the same thing, then it is empty to speak of 
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having proved God’s existence. Therefore, we need a univocal concept of 
being, one that can equally apply to God and creatures. Such a 
bareboned concept of being is that which is opposed to nothingness. 11 In 
reality, being exists in two modes, according to Scotus: finite and 
infinite. 12 The univocal conception of being is an abstraction from the 
actual bifurcated state of reality. God is opposed to nothingness, but in 
an infinite way. The proper concept of God is not just being, but infinite 
being, as Wolter states: 

Proper concepts are those which apply exclusively to God, such as 
‘infinite being’, ‘highest goodness’, and the like. In the first of the two, 
Scotus emphasises that ‘infinite’ is not a specific difference or an 
attribute in any sense of the term. Rather it is an intrinsic mode, 
expressing something that pertains to the formal character of being as 
found in God. 13 

Thus, although Scotus insists on a univocal concept of being, he 
preserves the transcendence of God with regard to the universe by 
making the being of creatures and of God utterly diverse in reality. 14 The 
existence of such an infinite being marks the terminus at which Scotus’s 
proof aims. None of his other philosophical doctrines peculiar to himself 
are presupposed in the proof; indeed, noting that Scotus rewrote a 
section of the proof lest his theory of univocity pose a stumbling block to 
some, Wolter remarks that ‘. . . Scotus tried to free his proof of 
everything that bordered on the controversial’. 15 His argument for the 
existence of God may be found in expanded form in his Opus oxoniense 
and in a more concise version in the De primo principio. Scotus 
summarises his argument thus: 

... the first article establishes the existence of some being that is 
simply first by the triple primacy of efficiency, finality and eminence, 
and is first in such an unqualified sense that it would be impossible for 
anything to be prior to it. This is to establish the existence of God in so 
far as the divine properties that have reference to creatures are 
concerned, or in so far as creatures are dependent upon him. 16 

He then proceeds to prove this being is infinite: 

The second article shows in four ways that this first Being is infinite, 
first, because it is the first efficient cause; secondly, because as an agent, 
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it knows all that can be made. . thirdly, because it is the last end; and 
fourthly, because it is most excellent. 17 

The first part of the proof is the cosmological argument proper. 

It may be outlined in the Opus oxoniense as follows: 

1. The triple primacy: in the realm of beings something exists which is 
simply first in the order of efficient causality, final causality, and by 
reason of pre-eminence because: 

a. The primacy of efficiency: 

i. Among beings which can produce an effect one is simply first. 

a. Some being is produced. 

b. It is produced by itself or nothing or another being. 

c. It cannot be produced by nothing 

(0 because nothing causes nothing. 

d. It cannot be produced by itself 

(i) because nothing can make itself. 

e. Therefore, it must be produced by another being. 

f. This being is either first or not first. 

g. If it is first, then a first efficient cause exists. 

h. If it is not first, a first efficient cause exists 

(0 because we can argue about this being as we did about 
the one it caused. 

(ii) Thus, the series of beings caused by another could go 
on ad infinitum. 

(iii) An infinity in an ascending order is impossible. 

(it;) Therefore, a first efficient cause must exist. 

i. The objection that an infinite series of causes is possible is 
not cogent. 

(i) Essentially ordered causes differ from accidentally 
ordered causes in three ways: in essentially ordered 
causes the second cause depends upon the first pre¬ 
cisely in its act of causation, the higher cause is more 
perfect than the lower cause, and all the causes are 
simultaneously required to cause the effect, none of 
which is true of accidentally ordered causes. 

(ii) An infinite series of essentially ordered causes is 
impossible. 

(a) First argument: 

a. Assuming an infinite series of essentially or- 
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dered causes could exist, the secondary causes 
depend upon the first. 

p. Therefore, the whole infinite series would de¬ 
pend upon a first cause. 

y. This first cause could not be a part of the series 

(a) because then it would cause itself. 

S. Therefore, even if there were infinite causes, they 
would still be dependent upon a first cause 
outside the series. 

(b) Second argument: 

a. If an infinite number of essentially ordered 
causes combined to produce an effect, then an 
infinite number of causes would simultaneously 
cause the effect. 

(}. But no one would agree to this. 

(c) Third argument: 

a. To be prior, a thing must be nearer to the 
beginning. 

p. But in an infinite series there is no beginning. 

y. Therefore, nothing could be prior to something 
else. 

(i d ) Fourth argument: 

a. In an essentially ordered series, what is infinitely 
higher is infinitely more perfect. 

p. But what is perfect cannot be caused to cause 
something 

(a) because then it would be dependent upon 
something else for its exercise of causality. 
(P) Therefore, it would not be perfect. 

(e) Fifth argument: 

a. A perfect being can exercise causality 

(a) because exercising causality implies no 
imperfection 

(P) and what implies no imperfection can be 
asserted of perfect beings. 

p. But if every cause is dependent upon some prior 
cause, then efficient causality is never found 
without imperfection. 

y. Thus, it is at least possible that a nature exists 
which causes without imperfection and is 
simply first. 
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(iii) An infinite series of accidentally ordered causes is 
impossible unless the essentially ordered series of 
causes is finite. 

(a) In an accidentally ordered series, the causes exist 
successively. 

(b) But such a series cannot exist without some nature 
of infinite duration upon which the whole series 
and every part of it depends 

a. because no change in form continues to exist 
unless something permanent exists which is not 
part of the succession 

(a) because anything in the succession cannot 
co-exist with the whole series. 
p. Therefore, whatever depends upon an acciden¬ 
tally ordered cause depends even more upon an 
essentially ordered cause. 

(iv) If an essential order of causes is denied, an infinity is 
still impossible. 

(a) Some nature is capable of exercising efficient 
causality. 

a. Because nothing can come from nothing. 

( b ) If it is uncaused, then it is the first efficient cause. 

(c) If it is caused accidentally, then a first efficient cause 
must exist 

a. because an accidentally ordered series of causes 
cannot exist without an essentially ordered 
series of causes (l.a .i.i.(iii)) 

j. The objection that this argument does not attain the status 
of a demonstration because it is based on contingent 
premisses is not cogent. 

(i) The argument is based on a contingent but nonetheless 
manifest proposition 

(a) because it is obvious that when a change occurs, the 
end product of the change is produced or effec¬ 
ted. 

( b ) Therefore, some nature is produced. 

(c) Therefore, some efficient cause exists to produce 
the nature. 

(ii) The argument can be reformulated such that it is based 
on necessary premisses, namely, something is able to 
produce an effect 
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(a) because some nature is able to be produced 

a. because something can be changed. 

ii. Among beings which can produce an effect the one which is 
simply first is itself incapable of being caused 

a. because it has no efficient cause (l.a 

b. and it has no final cause 

(i) because a final cause only causes metaphorically by 
moving an efficient cause to produce the effect, 

c. and it has no material or formal cause: 

(0 First reason: 

(a) if a thing has no extrinsic cause, it does not have an 
intrinsic cause 

a. because an intrinsic cause implies imperfection 
(a) because it is part of the thing it causes; 

(b) thus, an extrinsic cause has priority over the 
intrinsic cause, 

(c) and in denying the prior cause, one automatically 
denies the posterior as well. 

(ii) Second reason: 

(a) intrinsic causes are caused by extrinsic causes in 
either their being, or their composition in things, or 
both. 

(b) Thus, without an extrinsic cause, intrinsic causes 
cannot exist. 

iii. Such a being actually exists and some actually existing nature is 
capable of such causality. 

a. A being which is of such a nature that it cannot receive 
existence from another must exist of itself if it is able to 
exist. 

b. A being first in the order of efficient causality is a being of 
such a nature. 

c. It is possible that this being exists (l.a.u.(ii)(e); l.a.i.;.(i’0). 

d. Therefore, it does exist 

(i) because unless it actually exists, it would not be capable 
of existing of itself 

(a) otherwise a non-existent being would cause some¬ 
thing to exist, 

(b) which is impossible, 

(c) as well as self-contradictory 

a. because the first cause would then not be 
uncaused, but self-caused; 
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(ii) and because it would be unfitting that the universe 
should lack the highest possible degree of being. 

b. The primacy of finality: 

i. Some end is simply ultimate 

a. because of the same reasons as discussed in l.a.i.i.(n). 

ii. The ultimate end cannot be caused in any way 

a. because it cannot be ordained for an end 

(i) otherwise it would not be ultimate. 

b. Moreover, it cannot be caused by an efficient cause 

(i) because every efficient cause acts for the sake of an end, 

(ii) and nothing can be produced without an efficient cause. 

(iii) But whatever has no end has no efficient cause. 

c. Moreover, it can have no formal or material cause 

(i) because of the same reasons as discussed in l.a .ii.c. 

iii . The being which can be an ultimate end actually exists, and this 
primacy pertains to some actually existing nature 

a. because of the same reasons as discussed in l.a .iii. 

c. The primacy of perfection: 

i. Some nature is first in perfection 

a. because an essential order exists among essences 

b. and in such an order an ultimate nature is to be found 

(i) because of the same reasons discussed in l.a.u.(»)* 

ii. This supreme nature cannot be caused 

a. because it cannot be ordained to an end 

(0 for the end surpasses a thing in perfection. 

b. Moreover, it cannot have an efficient cause 

(0 because everything produced has an essentially ordered 
cause, 

(ii) and in an essentially ordered series the cause is more 
perfect than the effect. 

iii. This supreme nature actually exists 

a. because of the same reasons as discussed in l.a .iii. 

2. The three primacies are interrelated because: 
a. the first efficient cause is the ultimate end 

i. because the first cause acts for the sake of the first end 

a. because every efficient cause acts for the sake of an end 

b. and every prior cause acts for a prior end; 

ii. the first cause does not act for the sake of anything distinct 
from itself 

a. because otherwise that thing would be more noble than the 
efficient cause. 
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iii. Therefore, the first efficient cause is the ultimate end. 

b. And the first efficient cause is the supreme nature 

i. because the first efficient cause is more perfect than its effects. 

ii. Therefore, it is the supremely perfect nature. 

3. The three primacies are united in one nature because: 

a. the first efficient cause has necessity of being 

i. because it is wholly uncaused; 

ii. and nothing can be non-existent unless something positively or 
privately incompossible with it can exist 

a. because no being can be destroyed except by something 
incompossible with it; 

iii. but nothing can be incompossible with a being that is wholly 
uncaused and exists of itself 

a. because what is incompossible can exist by itself or by 
another. 

b. If it can exist by itself, then it will exist by itself; 

c. but then two incompossible beings would co-exist, or 
rather, neither would exist 

(0 because each would destroy the other. 

d. Neither can it exist by another 

(i) because an effect which is incompossible with some 
being can destroy that being only if its own existence is 
more perfect and intense; 

(ii) but no effect can have existence more perfect than the 
self-existent being 

(a) because every effect has a dependent existence, 
while the self-existent being has independent 
existence. 

b. And two necessary natures cannot exist 

i. because if they did, some reality in each would distinguish one 
from the other. 

ii. These real differences are necessary or not. 

iii. If they are necessary, then each nature will have two reasons for 
its necessary existence: the differences and the likenesses they 
share. 

iv. But this is impossible 

a. because if one reason were eliminated, the beings would still 
exist in virtue of the other reason 

b. and that means that the beings are necessary in virtue of 
something that when eliminated leaves them the same as 
before. 
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v. If these differences are not necessary, then they are not of the 
essence of the nature and therefore belong to possible, not 
necessary being. 

vi. But nothing merely possible belongs to what is necessary. 

c. And two first efficient causes cannot exist 

i. because two supremely perfect natures cannot exist 
a. because no two occur at the same level. 

d. And two ultimate ends cannot exist in the same universe 

i. because if they did, we would have two separate groups of 
beings, each directed to its ultimate end and unrelated to each 
other 

a. because what is ordered to one ultimate end cannot be 
ordered to another 

(i) because if it were, one ultimate end could be removed, 
and nothing would be changed. 

ii. Thus, these two groups would not form one universe. 

The arguments are a curious fusion of two types of thought: 
Aristotelian empiricism and Anselmian a priorism. Though influenced by 
the Thomist-Dominican school, Scotus retained the Augustinian- 
Franciscan element in his thought as well. 18 The proof itself shows the 
influence of Henry of Ghent. 19 He had tried to organise the many proofs 
for the existence of God that had been advanced during the Middle Ages 
by grouping them into two general categories: the way of causality and 
the way of eminence. The first set drew its inspiration from the principles 
of Aristotle, while the second was Augustinian in character and 
developed out of the school of St. Victor and Anselm. Scotus clearly 
follows Henry in the triple primacy of his own proof for God’s existence. 

Let us examine this proof step by step. Scotus begins by positing the 
triple primacy: in the realm of beings something exists which is simply first 
in the order of efficient causality , final causality , and by reason of pre¬ 
eminence. The proof of this step is divided into three parts, but as the 
outline makes clear, the crux of the argumentation appears in the first 
section dealing with the primacy of efficiency. Scotus desires to 
demonstrate that an efficient cause exists which is ‘simply first’, that is to 
say, it ‘neither can be produced by an efficient cause nor does it exercise 
its efficient causality in virtue of anything other than itself’. 20 The 
departure point of the proof is clearly a posteriori , for Scotus argues that 
some being is produced—in other words, we see things in the world that 
are effects. He employs the by now familiar arguments against anything’s 
being caused by nothing or by itself and concludes that it must be caused 
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by another thing. If this other thing is not the first efficient cause, then we 
become involved in an infinite regress as we ask for the cause of each 
cause. But an infinity in an ascending order is impossible, an ascending 
order being one in which one proceeds from effect to cause in contrast to 
a descending order in which one moves from cause to effect. Scotus will 
qualify this assertion, however, for he believed that an ascending order 
regressing temporally is capable of being infinite, but that an ascending 
order which is hierarchical in nature cannot be infinite. Because the series 
is finite, there must be a first efficient cause, since, he adds, causes in a 
circle are inadmissible. Scotus’s proof is thus initially very similar to 
Aquinas’s second way. 

But there are two objections to this proof, says Scotus. First, some 
philosophers argue that an infinite number of ascending causes is 
possible, as in the series of generations regressing into the past. 
Therefore, the point must be clarified: Scotus says he is speaking only 
about causes which are essentially ordered, not causes which are 
accidentally ordered. In step l.a.u.(i) are listed the three differences 
between these types of causal series as Scotus spells them out. 21 The first 
difference implies that in an essentially ordered series, the intermediate 
causes have no causal efficacy of their own, but are mere instruments of 
the prior cause. The second difference reflects the medieval doctrine that 
essentially ordered causes must differ in nature, the less perfect being 
caused by the more perfect. 22 The third difference establishes quite 
clearly the hierarchical nature of the causes, since they all act at the same 
time. 

Scotus is prepared to argue on five counts that an infinite series of 
essentially ordered causes is impossible. The first argument is very 
curious, since it seems to assume the existence of the infinite series which 
Scotus had set out to refute. Although this move is confusing, it does not 
at all merit the conclusion of William Rowe that Scotus therefore 
believes that an infinite, essentially ordered causal series is actually 
possible after all, but that it does not rationally explain why these effects 
exist, that is, does not provide a sufficient reason for these effects. 23 This 
evinces a complete misunderstanding of the proof, for Scotus proceeds 
to argue on four other grounds that an essentially ordered series cannot 
possibly be infinite; besides, Scotus is seeking here a first efficient cause , 
not an ultimate reason , and when he does later speak of that which 
supplies the ultimate sufficient reason for all things, he is talking about 
the simply first final cause. 24 Rather Scotus assumes here the possibility 
of an infinite series for the sake of argument (‘in essentially ordered 
causes where our opponent assumes an infinity’ 25 ) in order to de- 
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monstrate that even then a first efficient cause would be required. The 
argument is misplaced, for it does not prove that an infinite series cannot 
exist; rather it shows that Scotus’s proof for a first cause retains its 
cogency even if an essentially ordered causal series could be infinite. The 
argument itself is rather obscure and raises the problem of the fallacy of 
composition. The reasoning seems to be that since every member of the 
causal series is dependent, then the entire series is itself dependent. But it 
is very difficult to grasp the relationship of the series to its cause. The 
cause cannot be related to it as an essential cause would be to an 
accidental series, for this series is itself essentially ordered. It would thus 
appear that the infinite, essential order must depend upon an essential 
cause, but this does not make much sense, since the essential order is 
endless. Scotus says that the first cause is not part of the series, else it 
would cause itself; nor can it be the first member in the series, for the 
series is infinite. It exists in some unexplained fashion 'outside the group 9 
of essential causes and it ‘does not pertain to the group that is caused’ by 
it. 26 This is the entire extent of Scotus’s explanation of the argument, and 
it leaves the reader somewhat befuddled by the apparent inconsistency. 27 
Scotus’s second argument is a reductio ad absurdum : if an infinite, 
essentially ordered causal series could exist, then one would have an 
infinite number of causes combining simultaneously to cause the effect, 
which no philosopher would grant. Hence, such a series cannot exist. 
Again the argument is not clear: Scotus could be arguing, with Aquinas 
and Aristotle before him, that it is absurd to say a single effect is 
produced by an infinity of causes, or he could be contending that no 
actual infinite can exist. We may cautiously regard the second as perhaps 
more probable, since the De primo principio version of the argument 
seems to imply this (‘Furthermore, infinite causes essentially ordered 
would be simultaneously in act— ... a consequence no philosopher 
posits’. 28 ), and since his assertion, ‘Now no philosopher assumes this’, 29 
rightly describes the then ubiquitous attitude that an actual infinite 
magnitude could not exist. But again, Scotus’s statement of the 
argument, all of two sentences long, simply does not permit certainty 
with regard to interpretation of his meaning. His third argument against 
an infinite, essentially ordered series is likewise a reductio ad absurdum : to 
be prior, a thing must be nearer the beginning; but since an infinite series 
has no beginning, nothing in that series could be prior to anything else in 
the series, which is ridiculous. The argument is based on Aristotle’s 
statement that ‘the words “prior” and “posterior” are applied ... to 
some things (on the assumption that there is a first, i.e. a beginning, in 
each class) because they are nearer to some beginning . . .’. 30 The fourth 
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argument is again a reductio ad absurdum : if one had an infinite, 
essentially ordered causal series, then some causes would be infinitely 
higher in the series than the effect and thus infinitely more perfect; but 
then they could not be caused to cause, since nothing infinitely perfect 
could be dependent upon another for its exercise of causality. Hence, 
there must be an uncaused cause which is simply first. The argument is 
based on the second difference between essentially ordered and acciden¬ 
tally ordered causes, and it also assumes that in an infinite series there 
must be a point infinitely removed from the terminus. Scotus’s fifth 
argument foreshadows the thorough overhaul his argument will soon 
undergo. He simply makes the point that the exercise of causality implies 
no imperfection in a being. Thus, it is at least possible that some first 
cause which is perfect exists. Otherwise, causality would always be 
associated with imperfection. This does not prove that an infinite series 
of imperfect beings is impossible; it only shows that a perfect first cause is 
possible. The argument would be worthless if Scotus were to retain the 
present a posteriori character of his proof, but he is about to radically 
alter that. 

Having proved that an infinite, essentially ordered series of causes is 
impossible, Scotus garnishes his proof with an extra argument: even an 
infinite, accidentally ordered series of causes is impossible unless a finite, 
essentially ordered series also exists. Because accidentally ordered causes 
succeed one another in time, they do not depend on one another for their 
causal efficacy. But such a series of successive things cannot be infinite 
‘unless it exists in virtue of some nature of infinite duration from which 
the whole succession and every part thereof depends’. 31 The reason there 
must be this ground for the series is that \ . . no change of form is 
perpetuated save in virtue of something permanent which is not a part of 
the succession’. 32 Scotus seems to be saying that, in change, there must be 
something that preserves the change. If all were in flux, no change would 
endure. This permanent element must be outside the series of successive 
things because \ . . everything of this succession which is in flux, is of 
the same nature and no part thereof can be coexistent with the entire 
series for the simple reason that it would no longer be a part of the 
latter’. 33 In other words, if the element of permanence were in the series, 
then it would be subject to succession itself and would come to be and 
pass away. There must be a permanent ground for the whole series of 
changing things. Every thing in the series will be essentially dependent 
upon this ground for its continuing in existence after its accidental cause 
brings it into being. This means that even the accidentally ordered series 
of causes cannot exist unless there is an essentially ordered causal series. 
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It must be said that Scotus has not proved here that this essential order 
must be finite, as he purports to, but only that it must exist. Its finitude 
must be demonstrated by the five arguments above. 

Scotus then adds his coup de grace : if one denies that an essential order 
exists, an infinity is still impossible. Unfortunately, analysis discloses that 
Scotus does not really move beyond his second point. He argues that 
since nothing can come from nothing, there must be a nature that can be 
an efficient cause. This nature is either caused or uncaused. If it is 
uncaused, then it is the simply first efficient cause. But if it is caused 
accidentally, then an essential order of causes has to exist, as de¬ 
monstrated above. One cannot have an accidental order without 
an essential order; therefore, the denial of essential causality cannot 
be maintained. Clearly, the third point is only a restatement of the 
second. 

Thus, Scotus believes that he has decisively refuted the objection that 
an infinite series of causes is possible. What is of interest is that he has 
done so without even utilising the argument of Aristotle that in¬ 
termediate, instrumental causes require the existence of a first or the 
effect would not be produced. Scotus ignores the argument, perhaps 
because of its association with the proof from motion, which he disdains, 
preferring to argue that an infinite regress of essential causes would 
require a first cause and would be in any case absurd and that a perfect 
cause that is simply first is possible. 

We may wish to ask at this point exactly what Scotus means by 
efficient causality. It seems clear that he is not speaking of efficient causes 
of motion or change, for he divorces himself from the physical proof 
from motion. According to Wolter, Scotus is speaking of efficient causes 
of existence: The efficient cause is defined as one which gives existence to 
its effect . . .’. 34 This might lead us to think that Scotus is in this proof 
demonstrating the existence of a first cause in the same way that Farabi, 
ibn Sma, Maimonides, and Aquinas had before him, that is, by arguing 
that contingent beings are composed of essence and existence and that 
their continued existing requires a necessary first cause in which essence 
and existence are not composed and which conjoins essences with the act 
of existing. Except for his strange silence in mentioning neither essence 
nor existence in the proof, this interpretation of efficient causality would 
accord with the steps of Scotus’s proof: the essentially ordered cause and 
ground of all accidentally ordered causes is the first cause which causes 
them to continue in existence by conjoining existence to their essences. In 
fact, this interpretation seems so natural that it is well-nigh impossible to 
resist. But the major stumbling block to such an interpretation is that 
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Scotus simply denied the real distinction between essence and exis¬ 
tence . 35 In the manner that earned him the title of the Subtle Doctor, 
Scotus maintained that the distinction between essence and existence 
was neither real nor purely conceptual, but somewhere in between, a 
distinctio formalis a parte rei or an objective formal distinction. 
Copleston' explains, 

In brief, the doctrine is that there is a distinction which is less than the 
real distinction and more objective than a virtual distinction. A real 
distinction obtains between two things which are physically separable, 
at least by divine power .... A purely mental distinction signifies a 
distinction made by the mind when there is no corresponding 
objective distinction in the thing itself.... A formal distinction 
obtains when the mind distinguishes in an object two or more 
formalitates which are objectively distinct, but which are inseparable 
from one another, even by divine power . 36 

We could illustrate each type of distinction as follows: a real distinction 
would be that between the soul and the body, which though united in 
man, are separable; a mental distinction would be that between ‘man 9 and 
‘rational animal’; an objective formal distinction would be that between 
intelligence and will, for these are not separable, but are, nevertheless, not 
identical either. Now it must be admitted that Scotus’s objective formal 
distinction differs not at all from Aquinas’s real distinction when it 
comes to the relation of essence to existence . 37 For Thomas did not 
believe that essence and existence were separable, even by God, so that 
his essence/existence distinction would not be a ‘real’ distinction in 
Scotus’s terminology. Scotus’s denial of the real distinction would be 
more directly pertinent to thinkers like Giles of Rome, who held that 
essence and existence were separable. Aquinas and Scotus would be one 
in contending that essence and existence are co-created and inseparable 
elements in existing things and that the distinction between them is not 
merely mental. But the point is that Scotus thought he was rejecting a real 
distinction and therefore would not employ an argument for the 
existence of God which was based on a conception he regarded as 
spurious. The question arises as to whether Scotus might not have tried 
to found the cosmological argument on the objective formal distinction 
of essence and existence; but he did not appear to be concerned with the 
issue. He never mentions it in his proof for God, and he makes nothing 
out of God’s essence involving or being identical with existence . 38 What 
then is the essentially ordered series of causes of existence, if not the 
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causes of the composition of essence and existence? The answer would 
probably be the spherical system which is operative in the causal series of 
Aquinas’s second way and ibn Rushd’s cosmological argument. 

The second objection that might be raised against this proof, Scotus 
states, is that it does not attain to the level of demonstration because it is 
based on contingent premisses, that is to say, the premisses assume the 
actual existence of something that has been caused, and everything 
caused exists contingently. Therefore, the initial step of the argument is 
contingent . 39 Now we would not today place such rigorous stringencies 
upon an argument before it can be called a demonstration, but Scotus 
considered this objection to be so important that he radically revises the 
fundamental nature of his proof. He suggests two responses to the 
objection. First, the argument is based on a contingent proposition, it is 
true, but this proposition is so manifest that the proof retains its cogency. 
Thus, Scotus declares that although this proposition is contingent, 4 . . . it 
is nevertheless most evident, so that anyone who denies the existence of 
some being which is not eternal needs senses and punishment. . .’. 40 
More specifically he argues from reality of change which we perceive in 
the world: since we observe that some end result of change is effected, 
there must be some thing which is an efficient cause of the new nature 
which is produced. Scotus appears to come very close to sinking back 
into the proof from motion at this point, but if one remembers that 
change includes substantial change, then Scotus could still retain the 
existential causality which he spoke of in dealing with the first objection. 
At any rate, the a posteriori character of the proof is clearly retained. But 
in his second response to the objection, Scotus performs major surgery 
on his argument. \ . . the argument can be reformulated in such a way 
that it proceeds from necessary premises’, he declares . 41 Although it is 
contingent that some caused nature exists, it is necessary that it is possible 
that some caused nature exists: 

. . . although things other than God are actually contingent as 
regards their actual existence, this is not true with regard to potential 
existence. Wherefore, those things which are said to be contingent with 
reference to actual existence are necessary with respect to potential 
existence. Thus, though ‘Man exists’ is contingent, ‘It is possible for 
man to exist’ is necessary, because it does not include a contradiction 
as regards existence .... Being is divided into what must exist and 
what can but need not be. And just as necessity is of the very 
essence ... of what must be, so possibility is of the very essence of 
what can but need not be. Therefore, let the former argument be 
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couched in terms of possible being and the propositions will become 
necessary . 42 

This means that Scotus is no longer arguing from the actual existence of 
beings but merely from the possibility of their existing: 

In this case, the proof . . . proceeds from what the thing is or from its 
possible existence, but not from its actual existence. The actual 
existence of this being which up to now we have shown to be merely 
possible, however, will be established in the third conclusion . 43 

As the outline reveals, the proof is based simply on the possibility of 
existing things: because something can be changed, some nature is able to 
be produced. By correlation, because some nature is able to be produced, 
something is able to produce an effect. This does not mean that 
something actually exists which can produce an effect; it is simply 
possible that such a being could exist. Scotus’s argument could be 
pressed if no creatures existed at all: it would still be necessary that it is 
possible for x to exist. Many writers, anxious to preserve the a posteriori 
character of the proof, would disagree with this judgement. They 
emphasise that for Scotus we know that beings are possible only because 
beings exist; possibility is a modal property of actually existing things . 44 
Because they do exist, we know that they have the possibility to exist. 
Now while this is true, it cannot stay the conclusion that Scotus has 
converted his proof to an a priori argument. For although we may come 
to know the truth of the first premiss by experience, the truth value of 
that premiss is in no way dependent upon experience. Wolter admits that 
The factual proposition as such . . . does not enter into the de¬ 
monstration as a premiss; it is only preliminary to the proof ’. 45 As he 
explains elsewhere, the scholastics held that a necessary proposition 
might be obtained from a contingent one by an immediate non- 
syllogistic inference which precedes the demonstration proper 46 So here 
Scotus infers from the fact that something exists the fact that it is possible 
for something to exist. This latter fact possesses a truth value that is 
wholly a priori. Alluntio is mistaken when he says that this premiss is 
‘founded on and justified by’ the facts of experience . 47 Not at all; to use a 
Kantian turn of phrase, the truth of the premiss may be known upon the 
occasion of experience, but it is not therefore based on and derived from 
experience. Julius Weinberg explains, 


. . . such a proposition is necessarily true even though its terms were 
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originally obtained from senses capable of error. The senses were only 
the occasion for the acquisition of these concepts and thus they are not 
dependent on sensation for the evident truth of some propositions 
into which they enter . 48 

According to Armand Maurer, this makes the starting point of the 
argument absolutely necessary: ‘Although it is learned through sense 
experience, in itself it is a truth independent of the actual existence of 
creatures ’. 49 Even if God had not willed to create, says Maurer, it would 
be eternally true that some being could be produced . 50 This means, as 
Efrem Bettoni points out, that even if reality were to turn out to be only 
an illusion and nothing exists, it still remains true that it is possible that 
something can exist . 51 Therefore, Scotus’s argument would retain its 
cogency wholly apart from the facts of experience which gave rise to the 
formulation of its first premiss. The upshot of this is, of course, that the 
argument has now become thoroughly a priori in character and can no 
longer be called a cosmological argument. In fact, Scotus has produced 
an ontological argument of striking similarity to those of Spinoza and 
Leibniz. This verdict might be disputed, however, because Scotus is 
commonly thought to reject a priori proofs like the ontological argument 
in favour of a posteriori proofs. But such a statement can be misleading. 
In the first place, Scotus does not reject the ontological argument out of 
hand. He initiates his proof for God’s existence by stating, 

Although the proposition ‘An infinite being exists’ can, by the very 
nature of its terms, be demonstrated by a demonstration of the 
reasoned fact,* we are not able to demonstrate it in this way. 
Nevertheless, we can demonstrate the proposition by a demonstration 
of fact beginning with creatures. 

* 52 


Wolter explains that a demonstration of the reasoned fact is equivalent 
to what we call an a priori form of demonstration, while a demonstration 
of fact is always a posteriori . 53 Scotus asserts that an analysis of the terms 
will disclose the truth of the proposition, but that we cannot carry out 
such an analysis; this is probably because of our finitude . 54 But we can 
prove the proposition by beginning with creatures; this statement, we 
have seen, Scotus later qualifies under the pressure of the second 
objection such that we would begin with the possibility of creatures . 55 
But Scotus is not thereby finished with the ontological argument; he re- 
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introduces it in his discussion of the divine infinity. There he states that 
the argument if ‘touched up’ is useful. He writes, 

God is a being conceived without contradiction, who is so great that it 
would be a contradiction if a greater being could be conceived. That 
the phrase ‘without contradiction’ must be added is clear, for anything, 
the very knowledge or thought of which includes a contradiction, is 
called ‘inconceivable’.... 

... the greatest object conceivable without contradiction can exist 
in reality .... 

. . . this being actually exists because the highest conceivable object 
is not one which is merely in the intellect of the thinker .... what exists 
in reality is conceivably greater than what exists only in the intellect. 56 

In his touching up of Anselm’s argument, Scotus clearly anticipates the 
Leibnizian version of the argument, for the ‘touching up’ consists in 
showing that the idea of the most perfect being is non-contradictory. 57 
Thus, Scotus did regard the a priori argument as having some worth. 
Why, then did he contend that we can have no demonstration of the 
reasoned fact of God’s existence? Copleston and Gilson agree that the 
answer is that the argument does not attain the level of demonstration: 
we cannot prove apodeictically that there is no contradiction in the idea 
of a most perfect being. 58 Hence, the Anselmian proof is a probability 
argument only. This is consistent with Scotus’s position that a de¬ 
monstration from the analysis of the terms of the statement, ‘An infinite 
being exists’, is possible, but not for us. Hence, it is misleading to say that 
Scotus rejects a priori proofs out of hand. But secondly, does this 
nonetheless imply that Scotus’s argument from possible beings is a 
posteriori ? I think not. What Scotus is denying is the possibility of a 
demonstration that deduces the existence of God from the concept of 
God. We cannot reason that because God is the necessarily existent 
being, He therefore necessarily exists. But Scotus’s cosmological argu¬ 
ment, though equally a priori, does not proceed along this line. He argues 
that because it is possible that some caused thing could exist, it is equally 
possible that some first cause could exist. It is important to realise that 
the scholastics would have considered this to be an a posteriori argument, 
for living before Kant, they did not conceive of the a priori as that which 
can be known independently of all experience and the a posteriori as that 
which is derived from and based on experience. For them, these terms 
denoted something altogether different: a priori meant proceeding from 
cause to effect, and a posteriori meant reasoning back from effect to the 
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cause. Hence, Scotus’s argument, reasoning as it does from the 
possibility of things’ existing to the possibility of God’s existing, would 
be an a posteriori argument. In Gilson’s words, 

Such demonstrations cannot be made a priori , that is to say, starting 
solely from the definition of God, as Saint Anselm wished .... These 
demonstrations will therefore be a posteriori, that is to say, going up 
from effects to their cause; but the effects from which they start will not 
be the contingent beings given in sensible experience. 59 

Rather the departure point will be the possibility of contingent, or caused 
beings. Because it is possible that contingent beings could exist, it is 
possible that a necessary being could exist. Hence, Scotus’s argument is a 
posteriori in the scholastic sense, but a priori in the Kantian sense. 60 The 
curious thing about Scotus’s revised argument—and Rowe picks this 
up 61 —is that by formulating the argument in terms of the mere 
possibility of things existing, Scotus has rendered irrelevant all his 
detailed analysis of the essentially ordered causal series and so forth. But 
if the argument is not an a posteriori proof, then the question arises as to 
why we ought to include a chapter on Scotus in this survey. Two reasons 
might be offered: (1) Scotus, though propounding what amounts to an 
ontological argument for God’s existence, makes so many moves that are 
typical of the cosmological argument that we would be the poorer were 
we to pass him by; (2) although he favours the a priori form of the 
argument, Scotus still retains the a posteriori form of the proof and 
insists on its cogency, thus keeping a true cosmological argument along 
with his ontological proof. 

To return to our outline, then, Scotus, having dealt with both 
objections and having proved that it is possible that there exists a being 
which is simply first in the realm of efficient causality, now argues that 
such a being would be wholly uncaused. It could have no efficient cause 
because it would be first in the order of efficient cause. It can have no final 
cause because final causes only cause by stimulating efficient causes to 
action. Therefore, the first efficient cause does not depend for its being on 
a final cause. Scotus gives two reasons, both of which are rather obscure, 
for eliminating material and formal causes. First, if a thing lacks an 
extrinsic cause, it cannot have an intrinsic cause. This is because an 
extrinsic cause has priority over the intrinsic, since the intrinsic implies 
imperfection. Therefore, to deny the extrinsic is to deny the intrinsic. 
Second, intrinsic causes, like matter and form, are caused in their being 
or composition by extrinsic causes; hence, they could not exist in a being 
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that has no extrinsic cause. These arguments are, of course, archaic and 
of little more than historical interest, but the thrust of the argumentation 
is to show that the first efficient cause cannot be part of the material 
universe. 

The next subpoint is that such a being actually exists. This brings into 
full view the true character of Scotus’s proof as an ontological argument. 
He argues that since the first efficient cause would be a being that could 
not be caused to exist by some other being, it would have to exist of itself, 
if it were able to exist. We have seen that the existence of such a being is 
possible; therefore, it must exist. But why does the mere possibility of 
such a being necessitate its actual existence? Scotus’s compacted 
argument is difficult to grasp; he appears to argue that unless this being 
actually exists, then it would not be a being capable of existing of itself. 
Again, why not? Scotus responds, because otherwise a non-existent being 
would cause something to exist, which is impossible; moreover, it would 
then be self-caused, not uncaused. The point of the reasoning appears to 
be this: such a possible being as the first efficient cause either actually 
exists or not. If not, then it is possible that it could exist. But if this is a 
real possibility, what could ever bring it about? It could not be caused by 
another or by itself or by nothing. Therefore, it is not really possible. The 
only way it could be really possible is if it existed already. Therefore, since 
a first efficient cause is possible, it must exist. 62 This is clearly an a priori , 
ontological type argument, and it involves no existential premiss 
whatsoever. But at the same time it must also be remarked that even here 
Scotus does not forget the a posteriori side of the proof. Thus, he states, 

... the other proofs of proposition A [step l.a.u.(»)] can also be used 
to establish the existence of this being as proposed by this third 
conclusion, but in this case they are based on contingent though 
manifest propositions. 63 

Finally, he adds, rather quaintly, that it is unfitting that the universe 
should lack the highest degree of being. 

Scotus then moves to his second primacy, that of finality. That some 
end is simply first is established in the same way as the primacy of the first 
efficient cause. Here it might be wondered what an essential order of final 
causes would be. Scotus seems to conceive of a final cause as a being for 
which another being exists, not as a reason for which something acts. For 
example, one might say grass exists for the sake of the sheep, and sheep 
exist for the sake of man, and man exists for the sake of God. Therefore, 
Scotus is not even here looking for abstract reasons for the being of 
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things; he comes closest here to Leibniz’s argument based on the 
principle of sufficient reason, but Scotus’s argument is still not the same 
as Leibniz’s. Scotus may presuppose some form of the principle of 
sufficient reason, for it is not evident that something has to exist for the 
sake of another at all; it may simply be there, having only the bare, 
valueless fact of existence. But he is not seeking the sort of abstract 
reasons or grounds of intelligibility that Leibniz is. 

Next, the ultimate end cannot be caused in any way. It is clear that it 
cannot have a final cause, for it is the ultimate end for which all things 
exist. Moreover, it can have no efficient cause because, according to 
Aristotle, every efficient cause acts for the sake of an end, even if 
unconsciously. This step represents Scotus’s faith in the teleology of 
nature. Since the ultimate end has no other end for which it exists, it 
cannot be caused to exist. Finally, Scotus refers to the discussion of 
efficient causality as to why no material or formal cause of the ultimate 
end exists. Since the ultimate end has no efficient or extrinsic cause, the 
intrinsic causes are precluded as well. Thus, it cannot be part of the 
material universe. 

Finally, a being which is the ultimate end actually exists. We are 
referred to the earlier analysis. Since the ultimate end is uncaused, it must 
exist of itself, and so forth. It is clear that the key in the second primacy is 
the demonstration that the ultimate end cannot have an efficient cause, 
for this enables Scotus to refer everything back to the arguments of the 
first primacy. 

Lastly Scotus turns to the third primacy, that of perfection or pre¬ 
eminence. First, some nature is first in perfection. Here no casual series is 
involved, for just because one being is more perfect than another, it does 
not follow that the former is the cause of the latter. 64 But an essential 
order still exists among essences such that the more perfect may be 
ranged above the less perfect. Now such a gradation cannot be infinite, 
but must end in a most perfect essence. Scotus refers to the five 
arguments against the infinite regress. But because this essential order is 
not a causal one, at least the first, fourth, and fifth arguments cannot be 
utilised by Scotus in the form in which they stand, for they apply 
specifically to a causal series. 

Second, this supreme nature cannot be caused. It can have no final 
cause because the end for whose sake a thing is is superior to and more 
perfect than the effect. This is certainly implied in Scotus’s second 
difference between essentially and accidentally ordered causes. But if the 
supreme nature does not exist for the sake of an end, it cannot have an 
efficient cause, since every efficient cause acts for the sake of an end. 
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Moreover, everything that has an efficient cause is surpassed in 
perfection by that cause, as was made clear in the second difference 
between essential and accidental causes, so that if the supreme nature 
were caused, it would not be supreme in perfection. 

Third, this supreme nature actually exists. Because it has no efficient 
cause, the same analysis applies to it that applied to efficient and final 
causes. 

Having thus investigated the three realms of efficiency, finality, and 
pre-eminence, Scotus believes he has established the existence of the 
triple primacy: in the realm of beings something exists which is simply 
first in the order of efficient causality, final causality, and by reason of 
pre-eminence. 

The next step in the proof is to show that the three primacies are 
interrelated. Scotus will show first that the first efficient cause is the 
ultimate end and second that the first efficient cause is the supreme 
nature. The proof of the first is that the first efficient cause must act for 
the first final cause. As one regresses in each order, he must ultimately 
come to the first cause and the end for which it acts. Scotus argues that 
they must be the same nature. Otherewise there would be something 
more noble than the first efficient cause, which Scotus will not allow. The 
proof of the second is that since in an essentially ordered series, the first 
cause will be the most perfect, the first efficient cause of all will be more 
perfect than all its effects. Again these proofs obviously depend upon 
medieval conceptions of the ‘nobility’ of causes, terms in which we do not 
tend to think today. Scotus’s modest conclusion of these identifications is 
that the three primacies are interrelated. 

In step 3 he draws the implicit conclusion: the three primacies are 
united in one nature. As a preliminary point, Scotus wants to show that 
the first efficient cause has necessity of being. The argument he develops 
here is very similar to Spinoza’s ontological argument. For he argues that 
no being can prevent the necessary being from existing; therefore, it 
necessarily exists. Technically, however, Scotus is not here trying to 
prove something exists; he has already proved the first efficient cause 
does exist. Now he wants to demonstrate that it exists necessarily. He 
argues that nothing could prevent the necessary existence of the first 
cause because if the incompossible being were itself uncaused, then 
neither could exist, and because if it were a caused being, its dependent, 
derived existence could never cancel out uncaused, independent exis¬ 
tence. Now, he proceeds, two necessary natures cannot exist. His proof 
seems to assume that the necessity of a nature is caused by the necessity 
of its attributes. Thus, if one eliminates one attribute, the being is still just 
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as necessary, which Scotus regards as obviously incorrect. The point he 
seems to be driving at is that a necessary nature must be absolutely 
simple. Therefore, one could not have two, for there would be no 
differentiating aspects between the two natures. If one were to say they 
differed accidentally, Scotus responds that nothing merely possible can 
belong to a necessary being. Moreover, he argues, two first efficient 
causes cannot exist because two supreme natures cannot exist. This is 
because natures are essentially ordered. Scotus has shown that the first 
efficient cause is the supreme nature; therefore, two first causes cannot 
exist. Furthermore, two ultimate ends cannot exist in the same universe. 
For this duality would produce two separate orders of reality, wholly 
unrelated to each other. The implication seems to be that since two 
universes is a contradictory notion, there must be only one ultimate end, 
and the identity of this with the first efficient cause has already been 
demonstrated. Therefore, the three primacies are united in one nature. 
Now it must be noted that Scotus does not believe he has proved that 
only one being possesses this nature; he has shown the triple primacy 
exists in one nature, but he has not proved this nature exists in one being. 
His comment in the De primo principio makes this clear: 

. . . some one nature is simply first. However, I say one nature for this 
reason, because ... the three primacies will be shown, not about a 
unique singular or one in number, but about a unique quiddity or 
nature. There will, however, be mention of numerical unity later. 65 

Hence, at this juncture Scotus believes he has proven the actual existence 
of an incorporeal, necessarily existing nature that is the first efficient 
cause of all existence, the ultimate end for the existence of all things, and 
the most perfect of all beings. 

From what we have said in this analysis it is apparent that Scotus has 
really two distinct proofs for God’s existence, one a priori and 
ontological, one a posteriori and cosmological. Though Scotus himself 
undoubtedly regarded the proof from the possibility of beings as more 
certain and important, our interest in this study is only with the 
argument from actual existence. Accordingly, we schematise it as follows: 

1. The triple primacy: in the realm of beings there exist a first efficient 
cause, an ultimate end, and a most perfect being, 
a. There exists a first efficient cause. 
i. Caused beings exist. 
a. Beings come into existence. 
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b. Change exists. 

ii. These beings are either caused by nothing, caused by them¬ 
selves, or caused by another. 

iii. They cannot be caused by nothing. 
a. Nothing cannot cause anything. 

iv. They cannot be caused by themselves. 
a. A thing cannot cause itself to exist. 

v. Therefore, they are caused by another. 

vi. This cause is either first or not. 

vii. If it is first, a first efficient cause exists. 

viii. If it is not first, a first efficient cause exists. 

a. This cause is caused by another, which is either first or not, 
and so on. 

b. An essentially ordered causal series cannot be infinite. 

(0 If it were infinite, it would still depend on a first cause 
outside it. 

(ii) It is impossible to have an infinite number of simul¬ 
taneous causes acting to produce an effect. 

(iii) In an infinite series, nothing could be prior to anything 
else. 

(iv) It is impossible to have infinitely higher and perfect 
beings being caused to cause something. 

c. An essentially ordered causal series exists. 

(0 A successive, accidentally ordered causal series cannot 
exist without a nature of eternal duration upon which 
the whole series and every part of it depends. 

(a) Change cannot be perpetuated unless something 
permanent exists outside the succession. 

(ii) Therefore, whatever has an accidentally ordered cause 
also has an essentially ordered cause. 

d. This finite, essentially ordered causal series cannot be 
circular. 

(i) A being causally prior to a cause is also causally prior 
to the cause’s effect. 

(ii) Therefore, a cause cannot be the effect of its own 
effect. 

e. Therefore, the series must terminate in a first efficient 
cause. 

ix. This first efficient cause is wholly uncaused. 

a. It has neither efficient, final, material, nor formal 
causes. 
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b. There exists an ultimate end. 

i. Anything caused is caused for the sake of some end. 

ii. An ultimate end must exist (l.a .viii.). 

iii. This ultimate end is wholly uncaused. 

a. It has neither efficient, final, material, nor formal causes. 

c. There exists a most perfect being. 

i. An essential order exists among natures. 

ii. A most perfect nature must exist (l.a.viii.). 

iii. This ultimate nature is wholly uncaused. 

a. It has neither efficient, final, material, nor formal causes. 

2. These three primacies are interrelated. 

a. The first efficient cause is the ultimate end. 

i. The first efficient cause acts for the ultimate end. 

ii. The first efficient cause does not act for anything other than 
itself. 

iii. Therefore, the first efficient cause is the ultimate end. 

b. The first efficient cause is the most perfect nature. 

i. The first efficient cause is more perfect than all its effects. 

ii. Therefore, it is the most perfect nature. 

3. These three primacies are united in one nature. 

a. Whatever has no efficient cause has necessary existence. 

i. Nothing could force it to not exist. 

a. If an uncaused incompossible being exists, it could not force 
it to not exist. 

(i) Both or neither would exist. 

b. If a caused incompossible being exists, it could not force it to 
not exist. 

(0 No caused, dependent existent could supplant an 
uncaused, independent existent. 

b. Necessary existence belongs to one nature only. 

i. If two necessary natures existed, they could not be distin¬ 
guished from each other. 

ii. Two necessary natures could not both be perfect. 

iii. Two necessary natures could not exist in the same universe. 

c. Each primacy has no efficient cause. 

d. Therefore, each primacy exists in the one necessary nature. 

4. Therefore, there exists an incorporeal, necessary nature which is the 
first efficient cause of, the ultimate end of, and the most perfect being 
of all that exists. 


At this point, Scotus has not yet concluded that this nature is God. 
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Hence, in the De primo principio , he launches into an elaborate discussion 
of the simplicity, infinity, and intellectuality of the first being. His 
discussion may be summarised and distilled into eleven propositions. 
First, the First Nature in itself is simple. 66 This follows as a corollary of 
what has been said, for the first nature is not composed of matter and 
form, nor is it in a genus differentiated by some specific attribute. 

Second, whatever is intrinsic to the Highest Nature is such in the highest 
degree. 61 Any quality possessed by this nature simply is the nature, since 
it is simple. Since the nature is of the highest degree, so is anything 
intrinsic to it. 

Third, every pure perfection is predicated of the Highest Nature as 
necessarily existing there in the highest degree. 66 A pure perfection is that 
which is unqualifiedly better than anything incompatible with it. These 
must exist necessarily in the first nature because they are compatible with 
it if they are compatible with any being. Since the first nature is simple, 
they must exist in it necessarily, not accidentally. 

Fourth, the First Efficient Cause is intelligent and endowed with will. 69 
Scotus again has reference to Aristotle’s teleological analysis of cau¬ 
sation. Things which move towards an end naturally do so only in virtue 
of something that does so by intention. The first efficient cause must, as 
the source of both kinds of motion—natural and intentional—be 
intelligent and volitional. Scotus buttresses his point by arguing that evil 
would be impossible in the world if everything flowed naturally and 
necessarily from the first cause, which is perfect. That means the first 
cause must act by will, not by necessity of nature, or otherwise freedom 
of the will would be denied to man. 

Fifth, the First Principle causes contingently whatever It causes. 10 If it 
did not cause freely, then everything would be determined. Because man 
acts freely, so must the first cause. 

Sixth, for the First Nature to love Itself is identical with the First 
Nature. 11 Scotus argues that since the first cause loves the ultimate end 
and is moved by it, and since such an act is wholly uncaused, then this act 
will be necessary of itself. Since whatever is uncaused and necessary of 
itself belongs to the necessary nature, this act is identical with that nature. 
This implies, Scotus notes, that the will and intellect of the first being are 
identical with its nature. 

Seventh, no act of understanding can be an accident of the First 
Nature. 12 Before something can be caused, it must be known and willed 
by its cause. Thus, the first cause must know all its effects in order to 
cause them. Since causality is of its very nature, understanding, which is 
presupposed by causality, must likewise be of its nature. Hence, no act of 
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understanding can be accidental. Scotus multiplies his arguments here to 
underline the same point. 

Eighth, the intellect of the First Principle actually understands every 
intelligible always and necessarily and distinctly , prior to its existence 13 
Every act of the intellect of the first principle is identical with its nature; 
thus, it must know every intelligible. Scotus at this point begins to call the 
first nature God. God, he says, must know every intelligible because, as 
first cause, He must have a knowledge of all producible things. 

Ninth, God is infinite and incomprehensible by the finite. 14 Scotus 
employs several arguments to prove this conclusion, which is so central 
to his conception of God. First, because God knows all intelligibles, and 
the intelligibles are infinite, God’s intellect must be equally infinite. 
Therefore, His nature, one with His intellect, must be infinite. Second, 
the divine intellect knows objects without the necessity of those objects’ 
existing; it knows them by the contemplation of its own nature. It can 
produce the effect (the knowledge of objects) without the immediate 
cause (the objects themselves). The immediate cause would add nothing 
should it exist. But any finite cause is perfected in its causality by the 
addition of a secondary cause. Since this is not the case with the divine 
intellect, it must be infinite. Third, in finite beings the act of understand¬ 
ing is an accident because it is a quality. No finite act of understanding 
can be a substance. But God’s act of understanding is His very substance, 
as we have seen; therefore, He must be infinite. Fourth, every finite 
substance may be classed according to some genus. But the first nature 
does not belong to a genus. Therefore, it must be infinite. Fifth, there are 
several ways of formulating a probabilistic argument from eminence. 
For example, it is incompatible with the most eminent that there should 
be something more perfect. But there is no incompatibility with the finite 
that the infinite should exist. Therefore, infinite being exists. It is at this 
point that the touched up Anselmian ontological argument is introduced 
as a persuasive proof. Sixth, the human will seems to be inclined toward 
the infinite good as its ultimate end; therefore, the infinite ought to exist. 
Seventh, the first cause has the power to produce an infinite number of 
beings, even if not simultaneously; therefore, it is infinite. 

Tenth, from infinity there follows every kind of simplicity 15 Any 
composition in an infinite being would involve the absurdities attendant 
on actually existing infinite magnitudes. Scotus underlines the point with 
several other arguments showing the impossibility of accidents in the 
divine nature. 

Eleventh, there is one God 16 Only now does Scotus attempt to prove 
that the one nature embracing the triple primacy is found in one being. 
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He offers five arguments. First, an infinite intellect is only one in number. 
For if two infinite intellects could exist, they would be lacking in 
perfection because they would know each other in virtue of each other, 
not in virtue of their own nature. Second, an infinite will is only one in 
number. An infinite will loves the supremely lovable. But if two such wills 
existed, each would love itself supremely rather than the other, which is 
contradictory, since both are supreme. Third, an infinite power is only 
one in number. Two infinite powers would imply two essential orders of 
causation, which is impossible in the same universe. Fourth, a necessary 
being is only one in number. If necessary being could be more than one, 
there would be an infinite number because if it is possible it must exist. 
Fifth, an infinite goodness is only one. The will is rightly satisfied with 
one infinite good. If there were more than one, it would wish that both 
exist and, thus, not be satisfied with the infinite good. Through these five 
arguments, Scotus essays to prove that there is but one God. 

In conclusion it is clear that Scotus’s cosmological argument for an 
infinite being inhabits the borderland between the cosmological and 
ontological arguments. His lengthy and painstaking development of the 
case for the existence of God is a valuable resource for students of both 
types of argument and serves to remind us that in practice these 
arguments are often so blended together that it is difficult to separate one 
from the other. 
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In its long and variegated history, the cosmological argument probably 
receives no more unusual a twist than that given it by Benedict de 
Spinoza (1632-1677). Although his version of the argument itself is not 
so noteworthy and is completely overshadowed by his use of the 
ontological argument, it is Spinoza’s conclusion to the cosmological 
argument that is significant and merits its inclusion in our historical 
survey. For it raises very important questions about the nature of the 
necessary being to which the argument concludes. 

Fortunately, Spinoza himself lays out for us all of the definitions of 
terms that are requisite for an understanding of his proof for the 
existence of God. First, by cause of itself Spinoza means ‘that, whose 
essence involves existence; or that, whose nature cannot be conceived 
unless existing’. 1 This definition makes it clfcar that by ‘self-caused’ 
Spinoza does not understand the temporal act of a thing’s bringing itself 
out of non-existence into existence. Rather, this describes a thing which 
exists necessarily; it is of its essence to exist. Note that he does not say, 
with the scholastics, that its essence is its existence. He speaks of a thing 
which has an essence that cannot be conceived unless it is conceived as 
existing. Aquinas argued against the possibility of such a self-caused 
being, but Spinoza affirms it. But furthermore, Spinoza does not mean 
the same by ‘cause’ as did Aquinas; for Aquinas the term in the 
cosmological proof meant ‘efficient cause’, while Spinoza employs the 
word more in the sense of ‘reason’. Stuart Hampshire explains, 

The word ‘cause,’ as it is generally used in rationalist philosophies and 
throughout Spinoza’s writing, must be divested of many of its present 
associations .... What is common to Spinoza’s use and to our 
contemporary use of the word is simply that a cause is to be taken as 
anything which explains the existence or qualities of the effect.... To 
Spinoza ... to ‘explain’ means to show that one true proposition is 
the logically necessary consequence of some other; explanation 
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essentially involves exhibiting necessary connexions, and ‘necessary 
connexion’ in this context means a strictly logical connexion to be 
discovered by logical analysis of the ideas involved. 2 

For example, Spinoza states that things are caused by God ‘in the same 
way as it follows from the nature of a triangle . . . that its three angles are 
equal to two right angles’. 3 Thus, Spinoza perceives causality as any 
relation involving ground and consequent. 4 When Spinoza speaks of a 
thing that is the cause of itself, therefore, he means a being that is self- 
explained, that is its own reason for existing. 5 This led Frederick Pollock 
to comment, ‘Spinoza takes the current phrase causa sui , and defines it in 
a way which leaves causation wholly out of account’. 6 Such a judgement 
is probably too strong, for Spinoza may have regarded God’s existence as 
actually caused by his essence; but it is equally true that God is also self- 
caused in that his essence is the logical basis or reason for his existence. 

A second key definition is that of substance : ‘that which is in itself and 
is conceived through itself; in other words, that, the conception of which 
does not need the conception of another thing from which it must be 
formed’. 7 It is important at once to distinguish this from the definition 
employed by scholastics. For Aquinas, substance is in itself in the sense 
that it is not an accident modifying some thing, but he did not regard it as 
conceived through itself—this additional phrase serves to distinguish 
Spinoza’s definition from that of the scholastics and also of Descartes. 8 
Spinoza regarded as axiomatic the truth that ‘The knowledge (cognitio) 
of an effect depends upon and involves the knowledge of the cause’. 9 
Hence, in defining substance as that which does not require the 
conception of anything else in order to be conceived, he implicitly asserts 
that substance is not an effect, that is to say, it has no external cause. The 
concept of a substance is, as Curley observes, ‘the concept of a being 
independent of all causes’. 10 Remembering the way in which Spinoza 
employs the term ‘cause’, we may say that for him substance must be 
conceived ‘as existing without any external reason for its existence’ 11 — 
that is, it is explained by reference only to itself. Thus, in stating that 
substance is that which is conceived through itself, Spinoza completely 
cuts himself away from any scholastic bonds. Seen in this light, even his 
definition of substance as that which is in itself takes on new meaning; for 
to be in itself, according to Spinoza, is to exist a se , to be a necessary 
being, a designation which no scholastic would ever dream of ascribing 
to substance. 

A third important definition is that of God : ‘Being absolutely infinite, 
that is to say, substance consisting of infinite attributes, each one of 
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which expresses eternal and infinite essence’. 12 An understanding of this 
definition requires a definition of what Spinoza means by ‘attribute’. He 
writes, ‘By attribute I understand that which the intellect perceives of 
substance, as if constituting its essence’. 13 Substance is knowable by us 
only through the attributes which we perceive in it. God is declared to be 
a substance of infinite attributes. He must, therefore, be absolutely 
infinite because he is not simply infinite in one way (say, infinite thought 
in a finite body), but infinite in all respects. 14 God, then, is an absolutely 
infinite substance. 

It must be remarked that any examination of these three major 
definitions reveal that they all come to the same thing. As James 
Martineau points out, ‘That primary entity he defines three times over 
under different names .. ,’. 15 To be self-caused is to be substance and to 
be substance is to be God. But to say this is simply to affirm that 
Spinoza’s is a rationalistic system; the conclusion must be there, hidden in 
the definitions and axioms, waiting to be unpacked. But it is still worth 
noticing at this point that these three definitions all point toward the 
same referent. 

At this point we may proceed directly to Spinoza’s cosmological 
argument for the existence of God. It lies almost ignominiously 
sandwiched between two versions of the more celebrated ontological 
argument; it is the third proof employed by Spinoza. There exists some 
dispute as to the exact nature of this argument. On the one hand, some 
contend that this is but another version of the ontological argument and 
is not a posteriori at all. The great Spinoza scholar Martial Gueroult 
regarded the third proof as a posteriori ‘in appearance only’; once it is 
seen that substance exists necessarily through itself and that God is 
substance, one sees that God exists necessarily without reference to my 
existence. 16 The a posteriori character of the proof is ‘illusory’, an 
‘artifice’ used by Spinoza to make the a priori proof easier to grasp; there 
is ‘no true a posteriori ’ by Spinoza. 17 R. L. Sturch in his study of the 
cosmological argument similarly asserts, ‘This argument is no more 
cosmological than the last..., and Spinoza does in fact go on to 
rephrase it without even ... reference to finite beings’. 18 But on the 
other hand, some writers believe all the proofs offered by Spinoza are 
really a posteriori. For example, Joachim insists, 

There is a common thought running through all the four proofs, 

and it is simply this: —‘If anything in any sense is, then God is and is of 

necessity . ..’. 

Except in the third proof, Spinoza has not expressly supplied the 
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minor premiss for this reasoning, and hence he has been misunder¬ 
stood. The first proof.. . says simply ‘God is Substance and 
therefore ... he must exist’: but the cogency of the argument depends 
upon the unexpressed postulate ‘something .. . does exist’. But this is 
a postulate . . . which assuredly did not require explicit statement. For 
deny that anything in any sense is, and in your denial you assert at least 
your own existence. 19 

In effect Joachim is arguing that Spinoza’s ontological argument 
presupposes the cosmological. More recently, James Humber has 
defended a similar position. 20 He argues that the four proofs are really 
one extended argument and that they are all empirically based. They all 
assume the existence of substance. Even proposition VII in the Ethics 
assumes that substance already exists; it merely proves it is of the nature 
of substance to exist. Humber believes that Spinoza justifies the existence 
of substance empirically, namely by perception. The proofs for God are 
attempts to show that God belongs to the category of substance and thus 
exists by nature. 

Neither of these interpretations of Spinoza appears to be correct. On 
the one hand, the third proof is definitely a posteriori in nature, involving 
an existential premiss, as we shall see. That Spinoza restates it without 
this premiss does not mean the third proof is itself a priori , but only that 
Spinoza believed it could be stated both ways with equal validity. 
Commenting that the a posteriori version is supposed to be more easily 
accessible than the a priori , Andre Doz insists, \ . . the proof is 
authentically a posteriori , as Spinoza intended it to be’. 21 On the other 
hand, it contradicts Spinoza’s plain language to contend that all the 
proofs are a posteriori. While Humber’s discussion contains some 
valuable insights, his belief that Spinoza means to justify the existence of 
substance empirically is just not convicing. (1) Spinoza nowhere prior to 
proposition VII attempts to prove that substance exists. Humber’s 
citations, which themselves do not clearly support his point, are drawn 
from a later portion of the Ethics. Spinoza’s references to substance in 
propositions IV and VI do not assume its real existence, but simply assert 
that by definition anything, if it exists, will be either substance or mode. 
(2) Spinoza makes it quite clear that proposition VII does prove the 
existence of substance (even if that is not its primary intent), and this a 
priori , from the mere concept of substance: 

But if men would attend to the nature of substance, they could not 
entertain a single doubt of the truth of Proposition 7; indeed this 
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proposition would be considered by all to be axiomatic .... For by 
‘substance’ would be understood that which is in itself and is conceived 
through itself .... If any one, therefore, were to say that he possessed 
a clear and distinct, that is to say, a true idea of substance, and that he 
nevertheless doubted whether such a substance exists, he would 
forsooth be in the same position as if he were to say that he had a true 
idea and nevertheless doubted whether or not it was false .... It is 
therefore necessary to admit that the existence of substance, like its 
essence, is an eternal truth. 22 

As Spinoza later adds, since \ . . it pertains to the nature of substance to 
exist . . . , its definition must involve necessary existence, and con¬ 
sequently from its definition alone its existence must be concluded’. 23 
This means, of course, that when Spinoza proves that God, or a 
substance of inifinite attributes, must exist because his very concept 
involves existence, the proof is strictly a priori. There is no hidden 
existential premiss, as Joachim assumes. Spinoza himself says as much. 
Thus, in the ‘Short Treatise’ he presents an ontological argument very 
similar to the one found in the Ethics and calls it an ‘a priori ’ proof; he 
also adds an ‘a posteriori ’ proof from our idea of God. 24 And in the 
Ethics he comments after the third proof. 

In this last demonstration I wished to prove the existence of God a 
posteriori , in order that the demonstration might be the more easily 
understood, and not because the existence of God does not follow a 
priori from the same grounds. 25 

The truth of the matter, then, seems to be that Spinoza believed the 
existence of God can be proved both a priori and a posteriori. We shall, of 
course, examine only the latter. 

One other general point ought to be made about the nature of 
Spinoza’s cosmological argument. He is often represented as arguing 
that finite beings are contingent, that is, dependent upon another for 
their existence, and that there must, therefore, exist a necessary being as 
their ground of existence. Joachim presents the proofs in this light. 26 
Wild describes Spinoza’s arguments in such a way as to make it virtually 
impossible to distinguish them from Thomas Aquinas’s second way. 27 
Support for such an interpretation comes from one of Spinoza’s letters 
to Meyer in which he writes, 


. . . I should like it to be noted in passing that the more recent 
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Peripatetics ... misunderstood the argument of the Ancients by which 
they strove to prove the existence of God. For, as I find it in the works 
of a certain Jew, named Rab Chasdai, it reads as follows. If there is an 
infinite regression of causes, then all things which exist will be things 
that have been caused. But it cannot pertain to anything that has been 
caused that it should necessarily exist in virtue of its own nature. 
Therefore there is in Nature nothing to whose essence it pertains that 
it should exist necessarily. But this is absurd: and therefore also that. 
Therefore the force of the argument lies not in the idea that it is 
impossible for the Infinite actually to exist, or that a regression of 
causes to infinity is impossible, but only in the impossibility of 
supposing that things which do not exist necessarily in virtue of their 
own nature, are not determined to existence by something which does 
exist necessarily in virtue of its own nature, and which is a Cause, not 
an Effect. 28 

Two things may be said about this. (1) The immediate topic of discussion 
here is not God’s existence, but the nature of the infinite, about which 
Meyer had previously written to Spinoza. Spinoza is not arguing here 
that God exists, but that the argument that there must be a first cause is 
not based upon the impossibility of an actually existing infinite 
multitude, but upon the lack of a ground for the infinite series. 
(2) Spinoza, to my knowledge, never employs such an argument to prove 
God’s existence. Given his metaphysical system, perhaps he should have 
done so. But the fact is he did not, as will become plainly evident when we 
examine his cosmological argument. Gueroult correctly distinguishes 
Spinoza’s proof from the classic cosmological argument in that it lacks 
any reference to an infinite regress and has nothing to do with a 
cause/effect relationship. 29 His conclusion is fully justified: There is 
nothing there that resembles the classic proof a contingentia mundi , or 
the Cartesian proof’. 30 
This is Spinoza’s argument: 

Inability to exist is impotence, and, on the other hand, ability to exist 
is power, as is self-evident. If, therefore, there is nothing which 
necessarily exists excepting things finite, it follows that things finite are 
more powerful than the absolutely infinite Being, and this (as is self- 
evident) is absurd; therefore either nothing exists or Being absolutely 
infinite also necesarily exists. But we ourselves exist, either in ourselves 
or in something else which necessarily exists (Ax. 1 and Prop. 7). 
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Therefore the Being absolutely infinite, that is to say (Def. 6), God, 
necessarily exists.—Q.E.D. 31 

Wolfson asserts that this proof is based on the second proof of 
Descartes’s third meditation. 32 But while it is true that Spinoza evolved 
his proofs of God’s existence from the Cartesian versions of the 
arguments, nevertheless to try to assimilate Spinoza’s argument to 
Descartes’s can only lead to misunderstanding. This is exactly what 
happens to Wolfson; he expresses the essence of the proof as being that 
God must exist or otherwise the idea of our existence would be more 
powerful than the idea of God’s existence. 33 But this denudes the proof 
of its a posteriori character and, in effect, turns it into an ontological 
argument. In contrast to Descartes, Spinoza reasons not from the idea of 
finite existence, but from the fact of finite existence and the actual power 
required for the ability to exist. As Hubbeling points out, although 
Spinoza does have a Cartesian proof from our idea of God in the 
‘Treatise’ as well as in his Renati Des Cartes principiorum philosophiae (1, 
prop. 6), this proof is dropped in the Ethics, 34 The third proof in the 
Ethics is based, according to Hubbeling, on the third argument of the 
principiorum philosophiae , which is Spinoza’s reformulation of 
Descartes’s third proof for God’s existence. 35 Although Descartes’s 
version centres around our idea of God, Spinoza’s reformulation 
revolves more around the notion of power to exist: since we cannot 
preserve ourselves in existence, there must be a necessary being that 
preserves us. In the final version in the Ethics, the idea we have of God 
plays no role; the thrust of the argument is: 

Potentia is realization of being. If we are said to exist and God’s 
existence is denied, then we should have more power (potentia) than 
God or in other words finite beings would have more potentia than the 
infinite being. This is absurd. 36 

To attempt, therefore, to reduce the argument to the Cartesian proof 
falsifies the true nature of the argument. 

Before we can outline the argument, we must come to terms with the 
contention of Gueroult that what we have here is not one proof, but 
really an amalgamation of two proofs. 37 The first proof, which goes up 
to the disjunction ‘either nothing exists or Being absolutely infinite also 
necessarily exists’, is designed to prove that we ‘must necessarily affirm 
that God exists", while the second, which begins with ‘But we ourselves 
exist’, intends to show that ‘. . . God exists necessarily through himself 38 
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In the first proof the necessity concerns the manner of the affirmation 
(we must necessarily affirm) while in the second the necessity concerns the 
manner of God’s being (God exists necessarily). The first proof implicitly 
assumes that we exist; indeed, we must exist ( = necessarily exist) because 
we cannot deny the fact: \ . . as it is impossible that I think without 
existing, it is necessary , since I think, that in fact I actually exist’. 39 
Because I exist, God must also exist. But the first proof does not tell us if 
God’s existence is necessary existence in himself. The second proof 
remedies this defect and in fact stands alone, complete in itself. 40 It 
presupposes the substance/mode distinction. Being finite, I am a mode. 
But since mode is a feature of substance, because I exist substance must 
also exist. Substance exists necessarily in itself; therefore, God as 
absolutely infinite substance exists necessarily in himself. 41 Gueroult 
grants that the two proofs are not accurately formulated by Spinoza; the 
amalgamation of the two creates some confusion. After the disjunction 
we expect ‘Now we exist; therefore, it is necessary that a being absolutely 
infinite exists’, and to pass to the second proof we expect 7mmo’, 
‘Moreover’ 42 But Spinoza neglects to express these. Andre Doz has 
raised six problems with Gueroult’s reconstruction: 43 (1) The ex¬ 
pression ‘necessarily exists’ is identical in both halves of the proof, but 
Geuroult would have us understand the first use in a way utterly different 
from the second, a way not often used by Spinoza except in clear 
contexts. (2) The argument would be singularly defectively formulated, 
for the conclusion to the first proof would be lacking and the ‘But’ at the 
start of the second would serve no purpose. Only by adding phrases can 
Gueroult’s interpretation be made to make sense. To say in the first 
proof ‘I necessarily^ exist’ presupposes the ‘But we exist’ of the second 
proof. (3) Gueroult’s interpretation results in the improbable situation 
that the first half of the argument is totally unnecessary, since the second 
part does everything it does and more. Spinoza is not likely to be 
referring to the insignificant first proof alone when he subsequently says 
that he has used the principle ‘Inability to exist is impotence, etc.’ to 
prove God’s existence a posteriori and that he will proceed to do it a 
priori. (4) In the proof itself Spinoza in no way implies ‘I am a mode’. 
Rather he leaves it open whether we exist in ourselves or in something 
else. (5) The second half of the proof does not stand alone. If God’s 
existence is already taken to be proved by the time we arrive at the 
argument, the ‘But we exist’ is perfectly useless. If God’s existence is not 
yet taken to be proved, then the argument is insufficient to prove that this 
substance is infinite. One cannot appeal to the fact that if there is a 
substance, it must be God, for one would have to know already that God 
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exists and that outside him there can be no substance, which Spinoza is to 
prove later. (6) The first half of the proof would not be sufficient even to 
prove God exists. For suppose finite beings existed and God did not 
exist. In that case finite beings are able to and do exist, but are still able to 
not-exist; while God is able to and does not-exist, but is still able to exist. 
Hence, God and finite beings would be on an exact par, each possessing 
the same impotency and the same power, and it would not be true that 
finite things are more powerful than absolutely infinite being. Although 
Doz’s sixth objection certainly seems to be faulty, his first five are 
compelling. 44 Accordingly, Doz prefers to speak of one proof in two 
stages: (1) If something exists necessarily, God exists necessarily. 
(2) Now something exists necessarily; therefore God exists nec¬ 
essarily. 45 If we follow Spinoza’s own formulation, however, it yields the 
following outline: 

1. Inability to exist is impotence, while ability to exist is power, 
a. This is self-evident. 

2. If only finite beings exist, then finite beings are more powerful than 
absolutely infinite being. 

3. But this is absurd. 

a. This is self-evident. 

4. Therefore, either nothing exists or being absolutely infinite nec¬ 
essarily exists. 

5. But we ourselves exist. 

6. Therefore, being absolutely infinite, or God, necessarily exists. 

Spinoza’s principle, Inability to exist is impotence , while ability to exist 
is power , is taken as self-evident. Accordingly, he should perhaps have 
included it among his axioms. As we have seen, Spinoza is not here 
referring to the possible or contingent beings of the classical cosmologi¬ 
cal argument, beings which may or may not exist. Rather he is asserting 
that to be unable to exist is to be weaker than to be able to exist. 
Consequently, something that exists has more potentia than something 
that does not. 

If only finite beings exist , then finite beings are more powerful than 
absolutely infinite being. This follows logically: an existent man has more 
potentia than a non-existent God. I do not think Spinoza means to say 
here, if only finite beings exist necessarily , then finite beings are more 
powerful than absolutely infinite being. Doz’s interpretation of the 
argument (if something exists necessarily, God exists necessarily, etc.) 
would imply this. But in this case, (1) Spinoza would not have justified 
including the word ‘necessarily’ in the premiss’s ground, since the 
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consequent follows without it. (2) Step 4 should then read ‘either 
nothing exists necessarily, etc.’ and step 5 should read ‘But we ourselves 
exist necessarily’. These additions might be taken to be implied, since for 
Spinoza anything that exists does so necessarily either in itself or through 
another. 46 But then the original principle would mean ‘Ability to exist 
necessarily is power; inability to exist necessarily is impotence’, which 
does not seem to be what was intended. Worse than that, by taking 
‘necessarily’ as implied in steps 4 and 5, one reduces the notion of 
necessary existence to mere existence, such that the existence of God 
concluded to in step 6 is no more necessary than that of finite beings. 
Spinoza would not have proved God exists in himself. He would still 
have to argue: ‘To exist in oneself is power; to exist in another is 
impotence. Either nothing exists through another or God exists in 
himself; something exists through another; therefore God exists in 
himself’. But this is virtually the same as Gueroult’s already rejected 
interpretation. Not only would it involve proving that I am a mode, but it 
would also draw in the infinite regress question and turn the proof into a 
contingency argument. Therefore, I do not think that Spinoza meant to 
imply but did not say ‘necessarily’ in steps 4 and 5. He wants to prove a 
necessity of existence for God that is not true of finite beings. Hence, I 
think his dilemma ought to be paraphrased: if only finite beings exist, 
then finite beings are more powerful than absolutely infinite being. 

But this is absurd; it is self-evident that finite beings cannot exceed 
infinite being in power. Therefore, either nothing exists or being 
absolutely infinite necessarily exists. If nothing exists, then finite beings 
are not more powerful than infinite being. Spinoza’s thought may be that 
if nothing exists, then neither disjunct has more power than the other. 
But even at that, it still seems absurd that infinite being should not have 
more power than finite being. Perhaps he means that if nothing at all 
exists, then no meaningful comparisons of power can be drawn. But then, 
could one not say that the comparison between finite beings and a non¬ 
existent infinite being in step 2 is equally specious? Or perhaps he has in 
mind that only a logically impossible essence could prevent an infinite 
being from existing; therefore, if finite beings also do not exist, they must 
be equally logically impossible. But there is no reason to believe that 
Spinoza would think the existence of finite beings could be logically 
impossible or that logical possibility is operative in this argument. What 
I mean to say is that it is difficult to see how a state of nothingness can be 
a ‘neutral ground’ on Spinoza’s principles, and, hence, the dilemma does 
not appear to be genuine. Assuming, however, that it is, Spinoza argues 
that if anything at all exists, then a necessary being exists. As Gueroult 
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points out, the argument here is not a posteriori in the medieval sense of 
reasoning from effect to cause as in the contingency proof; rather the 
argument is a fortiori.* 1 One sees what the finite is capable of and 
concludes immediately to an at least equal capability in the infinite. If 
finite being can exist, then infinite being can exist. Spinoza takes for 
granted, I think, that the existence of an infinite being would be necessary 
existence, since existence would be part of the essence of an absolutely 
infinite being. Therefore, either nothing exists or being absolutely infinite 
necessarily exists. 

But we ourselves exist. No doubt the Cartesian cogito lies behind this 
step. The existence of something is undeniable because we affirm our 
existence in the very act of denying it. Spinoza leaves it undecided 
whether we exist as a substance or as a mode of some substance, which 
exists necessarily in itself. 

Therefore , being absolutely infinite , or God , necessarily exists. Because 
finite being exists, a fortiori God exists as a necessary, absolutely infinite 
being. We may schematise Spinoza’s cosmological argument: 

1. Either a necessary, absolutely infinite Being exists or does not exist. 

2. If a necessary, absolutely infinite Being does not exist, nothing exists. 

a. If a necessary, absolutely infinite Being does not exist, either 
nothing exists or only finite being exists. 

b. But it is impossible for only finite being to exist. 

i. Ability to exist is power; inability to exist is impotence. 

ii. If only finite being exists, then finite being would be more 
powerful than necessary, absolutely infinite Being. 

iii. And this is absurd. 

c. Therefore, if there is no necessary, absolutely infinite Being, 
nothing exists. 

3. But something exists, namely ourselves. 

4. Therefore, a necessary, absolutely infinite Being exists. 

As remarked earlier, what makes Spinoza’s thought so interesting is 
his exposition of the nature of the necessary, absolutely infinite Being to 
which he has concluded. 

First, he tells us, 4 Besides God , no substance can be nor can be 
conceived'.* 8 In other words, God is the only being which is in itself and 
conceived through itself; Spinoza here makes explicit the identity of 
substance and God. He argues that since God, by definition, is a being 
possessing infinite attributes, if there were any other substance in 
existence, then it would share a common attribute with God. But this, 
says Spinoza, is absurd. For two substances having the same attribute are 
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the same substance. 49 The reason for this appears to be found in 
Spinoza’s principle of individuation. 50 The only way substances could be 
individuated would be by their attributes or by their modes, a mode 
being defined as ‘the affections of substance, or that which is in another 
thing through which also it is conceived’. 51 Mere modes of substances, 
however, can never serve to individuate them, for the substances as 
substance are identical; only their modes differ. 52 Spinoza says we may, 
so to speak, put the modes on one side and the substances on the other; 
looking then at the substances as they truly are in themselves, we can see 
they are identical. Hence, if two substances are to differ, they must differ 
in their attributes; they must differ essentially. But since God possesses 
all attributes, any attributes possessed by another substance comprise 
part of the essence of God. Thus, the substance is really part of God. 
Spinoza would probably call it a mode of God since it would have no 
independent being of its own. Spinoza adds that we cannot even conceive 
of another substance besides God, for we would conceive of it as existing, 
and this, too, is part of God’s essence. 53 Therefore, God is the only 
substance, the only Being in itself and conceived through itself. 

This leads inevitably on to Spinoza’s second point: ‘ Whatever is , is in 
God , and nothing can either be or be conceived without God\ 54 Spinoza 
does not mean to assert here God’s omnipresence; rather he means that 
whatever is is God. This follows from Spinoza’s definition of the 
categories of reality. Everything is either a substance or a mode of a 
substance. Since, therefore, God is the only substance and modes are 
mere modifications of substance, then all that is is simply God and his 
various modes. Thus, for Spinoza, ‘God’ is identical with ‘Nature’, and, 
indeed, it is this latter term which he employs for God in his earlier ‘Short 
Treatise’. 55 ‘. . . Nature, which results from no causes’, he informs us, 
‘. . . must necessarily be a perfect being to which existence belongs’. 56 In 
the Ethics , too, he employs his famous phrase ‘God or Nature’, a phrase 
that poignantly expresses the entire orientation of Spinoza’s thought. 57 
Spinoza, then, is a pantheist. The necessary, absolutely infinite Being 
to which he argues is the universe itself, plain and simple. Wild com¬ 
ments, 

Only then do we seem to have a reality truly self-dependent. Anything 
we could fasten upon, short of the whole of things, would turn out to 
be intertwined with other things themselves interconnected with 
others until we should have the whole again. Now as Spinoza pointed 
out, this vast totality of things must exist because it is by definition all 
inclusive. There is nothing else for it to be dependent upon. Therefore 
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it must be its own reason for existing,—its own ‘cause’. As Spinoza 

says ... ‘its essence necessarily involves existence’. 58 

Thus, the universe itself is the only substance; Joachim states: ‘Reality, 
God, Nature, the Most Perfect Being—however we name it—this alone 
is self-dependent and self-contained’. 59 

Spinoza argues that the two major orders of reality—thought and 
extension—are actually characteristics of God. ‘It follows ... that the 
thing extended ( rem extensam) and the thing thinking ( rem cogitantem) 
are either attributes of God or ... affections of the attributes of God.’ 60 
He notes that many would object to saying that extension is an attribute 
of God, but he is ready with a defence. 61 All arguments against God’s 
being extended, he observes, rest solely on the assumption that bodily 
substance consists of parts, an assumption which Spinoza labels 
‘absurd’. 62 He is here thinking of his analysis of substance. For substance 
is in itself (1) necessarily infinite, (2) the cause of itself, (3) individuated 
by its attributes, and (4) incapable of being produced. With regard to the 
first, Spinoza states that substance exists either as a finite substance or as 
an infinite substance. 63 But the first alternative is impossible. A thing is 
finite if it is limited by another thing of the same nature. 64 For example, 
a finite extended thing is limited by another extended thing and a finite 
thought by another thought, but an extended thing does not render a 
thought finite nor vice versa. Thus, one might have infinite extension and 
infinite thought, but one could not have two extended things or two 
thoughts both of which were infinite. But substance cannot be limited by 
something of the same nature because, as we have seen, there cannot be 
two substances of one nature, for there would be no principle of 
individuation between the two. Since the only way substances could 
differ would be by their natures, each substance is necessarily infinite. 
Secondly, substance is the cause of itself. 65 This follows from the same 
principle of individuation. For if substances could be two only by 
differing in nature, then they can have nothing in common. And this 
means one cannot be the cause of the other, because a cause and its effect 
always have something in common. 66 This is so because, since the 
substances have nothing in common, the conception of one does not 
necessitate the conception of the other, while the conception of an effect 
always, according to Spinoza’s axioms, involves the conception of the 
cause. If, then, substances cannot be caused, they must be the cause of 
themselves. This can be shown more easily, adds Spinoza, by realising 
that if substance were caused, then its conception would involve the 
conception of something else, and this contradicts the definition of 
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substance as that which is conceived through itself. 67 Third, substance is 
individuated through its attributes. 68 This we have already seen, for 
attributes must individuate substances if they are to differ, since mere 
modes cannot perform this function. Fourth, substance is incapable of 
being produced. 69 This follows from point 2. Because substances 
cannot be caused, they cannot be produced in being. 

With this analysis in hand, Spinoza is prepared to argue that substance 
cannot be divided. 70 If substance could be divided, then its parts would 
either retain the nature of substance or they would not. If they did retain 
it, then it follows that each part would be infinite, would be the cause of 
itself, and would consist of an attribute which individuated it from every 
other part with the result that from the one overall substance, many 
substances were produced, all of which is contradictory to the nature of 
substance and therefore absurd. 71 Moreover, since the parts would be 
substances, they would have nothing in common with the whole, and the 
whole, since it is a substance, could exist and be conceived without its 
parts, which is also absurd. On the other hand, if the parts did not retain 
the nature of substance, then when the whole was divided up into its 
parts, the substance would perish. But this cannot be, asserts Spinoza, 
because substance, now identified with the cause of itself, is that whose 
essence involves existence. Therefore, it cannot cease to exist. Hence, it is 
absurd to suppose that substance can be divided up into parts not 
retaining the nature of substance. As both alternatives, then, lead to self- 
contradictory conclusions, it must be that substance is indivisible. 72 

The import of all this is \ . . that no substance, and consequently no 
bodily substance in so far as it is substance, is divisible’. 73 This is made 
even clearer when one reflects on the fact that a part of a substance would 
be a finite substance, which is a contradiction in terms. Now Spinoza has 
shown that God is the only substance; therefore, extension must be one 
of his attributes. God as substance is not made up of finite parts—he is 
infinite, one, and indivisible. 74 But what of the parts we perceive in the 
world? Elsewhere Spinoza replies, \ . .“part” and “whole” are not true or 
real entities, but only “things of reason”, and consequently there are in 
Nature . . . neither whole nor parts’. 75 The universe as substance is 
one; the ‘parts’ we perceive do not divide its substance. As Spinoza 
says, 

. . . matter is everywhere the same, and . .. except in so far as we 
regard it as affected in different ways, parts are not distinguished in it; 
that is to say, they are distinguished with regard to mode, but not with 
regard to reality .... I do not know why matter should be unworthy 
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of the divine nature, since . . . outside God no substance can 

exist .... All things, I say, are in God . . . , 76 

A third thing that can be known about God’s nature is that God is 
eternal. 77 For God is substance, and it is of the nature of substance to 
exist. And by definition whatever exists by its essence is eternal; Spinoza 
says, ‘It cannot therefore be explained by duration or time, even if the 
duration be conceived without beginning or end’. 78 By this Spinoza 
apparently means to assert that the universe itself is outside of the 
temporal process, though presumably its modes take part in that process. 

Fourth, the essence and existence of God are the same thing. 79 Since 
God and his attributes are eternal, his attributes express his existence. 
Since these same attributes express his essence, it follows that his essence 
and existence are identical. Now although the terminology is the same, 
Spinoza obviously does not mean the same thing as Thomas Aquinas in 
identifying God’s essence with his existence. For Aquinas, existence is an 
act; it is existing. But Spinoza conceives existence as a sort of property, 
itself an essence. For example, in the ‘Short Treatise’ he makes the 
statement: ‘the existence of God is essence; Therefore . . . [God 
exists]’. 80 This is certainly not Aquinas’s way of speaking. For though 
Aquinas would say God’s essence is his existence, he would not say God’s 
existence is essence. For Aquinas the act of existing is primary, and God’s 
essence reduces to it; but for Spinoza essence is primary, and God’s 
existence reduces to (and is deduced from) it. This serves to dis¬ 
tinguish Spinoza from the scholastics, with whose language his own is so 
similar. 

Fifth, and, for our study, last, Spinoza maintains that 7n nature there is 
nothing contingent , but all things are determined from the necessity of the 
divine nature to exist and act in a certain manner'. 8 1 In the universe, 
everything follows according to an inexorable determinism. Whatever is 
is God, as we have seen. All the modes of God flow from his substance 
necessarily and not contingently. For God possesses infinite attributes 
each of which expresses his essence in its own way. Thus, from God’s 
nature ‘infinite numbers of things in infinite ways’ must necessarily 
follow. 82 God is the cause of the existence and essence of all things, for 
only he is conceived through himself. 83 He is also the cause of every 
action of all things. 84 For anything determined to action has been so 
determined by some thing, and God is the cause of that thing, both of its 
essence and existence. ‘Wherefore all things are determined from a 
necessity of the divine nature, not only to exist, but to exist and act in a 
certain manner, and there is nothing contingent.—Q.E.D.’ 85 For 
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Spinoza, then, all things that do happen must happen; the causal network 
of causes and effects unfolds with absolute necessity. 

Now this is certainly not the theistic conception of God to which the 
cosmological argument normally purports to lead us. For the conclusion 
adduced by Spinoza is the necessary existence of the universe itself, a 
Being absolutely infinite and unique, existing eternally and changelessly 
in an infinite variety of modes, which flow from its nature in complete 
necessity. Spinoza specifically states that traditional theistic attributes, 

such as omniscient , merciful , wise and so forth, which things, since they 
are only certain modes of the thinking things, and can by no means be, 
or be understood without the substances whose modes they are, can, 
consequently, not be attributed to him, who is a Being subsisting 
without the aid of anything , and solely through himself 86 

Nor can God be called the highest Good; this misconception results from 
the theologians’ desire to absolve God from man’s sin and evil. But this 
cannot be the case, explains Spinoza, for God is the cause of all things. 87 
Accordingly, good, evil, and sin are ‘only modes of thought’, not 
anything that has reality; ‘For all things and works which are in Nature 
are perfect’. 88 And although Spinoza posits thought as one of the two 
attributes of God known to us, the other being extension, this should not 
be taken to mean that God has a mind or is a bi-polar entity analogous to 
the soul/body composite. The only mind in the universe is our minds, 
which ‘all taken together form the eternal and infinite intellect of God’. 89 
But, as is evident from above, even this collection of minds is only a 
mode, the universe itself does not think. As Spinoza says, our intellects 
are part of the natura naturata (all the modes of God) not part of the 
natura naturans (reality in itself and conceived through itself). 90 Intellect 
and will predicated of God bears no relation to the meaning generally 
associated with those terms: 

Moreover—to say a word, too, here about the intellect and will which 
we commonly attribute to God—if intellect and will pertain to His 
eternal essence, these attributes cannot be understood in the sense in 
which men generally use them, for the intellect and will which could 
constitute His essence would have to differ entirely from our intellect 
and will, and could resemble ours in nothing except in name. There 
could be no further likeness than that between the celestial con¬ 
stellation of the Dog and the animal which barks. 91 
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For Spinoza, then, God is not personal, except insofar as persons are 
modes of God. God himself is simply substance, that is to say, the self- 
existent being of which everything is but a mode or attribute. 

Therefore, Spinoza’s cosmological argument is of tremendous signific¬ 
ance because his God is so antithetical to the traditional God of 
theism. 92 His argument raises the vital question as to whether the 
absolutely necessary being posited by the cosmological argument may be 
nothing more than the universe itself. 
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But in reading Spinoza’s works, it seems difficult to believe Spinoza was such a 
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pp. 58-68. On Spinoza’s attractiveness for a modern atheist, see Wallace Matson, 
‘Step towards Spinozism’, Revue internationale de philosophic 31 (1977): 69-83. 




Chapter 8 

G. W. F. Leibniz 


Gottfried Wilhelm Freiherr von Leibniz (1646-1716) is without a doubt 
one of the most important figures in the history of philosophical theism. 
His entire philosophical system might be termed a theodicy; in fact, the 
only book he ever wrote and published bears that title. 1 All of Leibniz’s 
philosophical powers are brought to bear in support of the existence of 
the traditional theistic God, so much so that some have thought it 
incredible that such an innovative thinker as Leibniz should culminate 
and even centre his system in such a conservative, orthodox theology. 2 
But this he did, and he was eager to prove God’s existence by all means 
available, utilising the ontological argument, the cosmological argument, 
a special form of the teleological argument dependent upon his 
monadology, and the argument from eternal truths. 3 He remarked, 'I 
believe also that nearly all the means which have been employed to prove 
the existence of God are good and might be of service, if we perfect 
them .. .’. 4 Leibniz’s attempt to perfect the ontological argument by 
supplying a missing premiss is well-known; however, the centre of our 
attention shall be directed toward the contributions he made in 
formulating the cosmological argument. These are substantial; it is his 
version of the argument that was employed by Christian Wolff and 
subsequently attacked by Immanuel Kant and that is the basic form of 
the argument discussed today. Fortunately, in terms of presuppositions, 
Leibniz’s version of the proof is largely independent of his monadologi- 
cal system, and we can therefore forgo a discussion of his general 
metaphysical Weltanschauung . But there are some underlying principles, 
an understanding of which is critical if we are to fully appreciate the 
thrust of his proof. 

Presupposed in Leibniz’s cosmological argument are two principles: 
the law of contradiction and the principle of sufficient reason. These indeed 
form the basis of all reasoning; he writes, 

Our reasonings are founded on two great principles , that of 
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contradiction , in virtue of which we judge that to be false which 
involves contradiction, and that true , which is opposed or con¬ 
tradictory to the false. 

And that of sufficient reason , in virtue of which we hold that no fact 
can be real or existent, no statement true, unless there be a sufficient 
reason why it is so and not otherwise, although most often these 
reasons cannot be known to us. 5 

Leibniz’s views on the law of contradiction need not cause us much 
difficulty. His formulation of the law is typical; sometimes he expresses it 
in a sentence and sometimes symbolically. 6 He regarded the law as 
synonymous with the law of identity; writing to Clarke, he calls it "the 
principle of contradiction or identity \ 7 Elsewhere, he asserts. The first of 
the truths of reason is . . . the principle of contradiction or, what 
amounts to the same thing, of identity. 8 The law of contradiction or 
identity is absolutely fundamental to thought and is therefore the first 
principle of reason. He writes, 

My view, then, is that nothing should be taken as first principles but 
experiences and the axiom of identity or (what is the same thing) 
contradiction, which is primitive, since otherwise there would be no 
difference between truth and falsehood; and all investigation would 
cease at once, if to say yes or no were a matter of indifference. We 
cannot, then, prevent ourselves from assuming this principle as soon 
as we wish to reason. All other truths are demonstrable . . . . 9 

The law of contradiction cannot be denied if we are to reason. The 
reference to experience here apparently refers to immediate, undeniable 
experiences, such as the awareness of one’s own existence: 

We can always say that this proposition I exist , is of the highest 
evidence, being a proposition which cannot be proved by any other, or 
rather an immediate truth. And to say I think , therefore I am, is not 
properly to prove existence by thought, since to think and to be 
thinking is the same thing; and to say, I am thinking, is already to say, / 
am ... . it is a proposition of fact based upon immediate 
experience .... it is a primitive truth . . . . 10 

One’s existence is not a deduction, but is an undeniable datum of 
experience. In that ‘I exist’ is a primitive truth, it shares the status of being 
a first principle with the law of contradiction. In all our argumentation, 
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therefore, we must employ the first of the two great principles, the law of 
contradiction. 

The second great principle, that of sufficient reason, is more difficult to 
understand, as to both its formulation and basis. Leibniz may be credited 
as being the originator of the principle; though Spinoza employed it, it 
was Leibniz who distilled the principle and gave it proper expression. 11 
But the principle is variously stated, and the different formulas are not 
always clearly identical in meaning. It would be helpful, therefore, to set 
out in chronological sequence some of the characteristic definitions of 
the principle of sufficient reason: 

. . . the determination of the resultant conatus of two forces (equal 
but acting in different directions) depends on a principle of higher 
rank: Nothing happens without a reason. 12 

There are two first principles of all reasonings, the principle of 
contradiction . . . and a principle that a reason must be given, i.e. 9 that 
every true proposition which is not known per se , has an a priori 
proof, or that a reason can be given for every truth, or, as is commonly 
said, that nothing happens without a cause. 13 

... it is one of the greatest principles of good sense that nothing ever 
occurs without cause or determining reason. 14 

... the other principle is that of determinate reason : it states that 
nothing ever comes to pass without there being a cause or at least a 
reason determining it, that is, something to give an a priori reason why 
it is existent rather than non-existent, and in this wise rather than in 
any other. This great principle holds for all events, and a contrary 
instance will never be supplied . . . , 15 

. . . the great principle . . . which teaches that nothing happens without 
a sufficient reason ; that is to say, that nothing happens without its 
being possible for him who should sufficiently understand things, to 
give a reason sufficient to determine why it is so and not otherwise. 16 

And that of sufficient reason , in virtue of which we hold that no fact 
can be real or existent, no statement true, unless there be a sufficient 
reason why it is so and not otherwise, although most often these 
reasons cannot be known to us ... - 17 

. . . the principle of a sufficient reason , viz: that nothing happens 
without a reason why it should be so, rather than otherwise . 18 
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... ’tis very strange to charge me with advancing my principle of the 
want of a sufficient reason , without any proof drawn either from the 
nature of things, or from the divine perfections. For the nature of 
things requires, that every event should have beforehand its proper 
conditions, requisites, and dispositions, the existence whereof makes 
the sufficient reason of such an event. 19 

The principle in question, is the principle of the want of a sufficient 
reason; in order to any thing’s existing, in order to any event’s 
happening, in order to any truth’s taking place. 20 

It seems reasonable that the most weight be given to definitions 
contained in works prepared for. publication, such as the Theodicy , the 
‘Monadology’, and the correspondence with Clarke. Fortunately, these 
are also the latest works Leibniz authored, his correspondence with 
Clarke actually being cut short by his death; thus, these passages embody 
his most mature thought. On the basis of the above passages, Louis 
Couturat contends that the principle in question evolved from the 
principle of‘giving the reason’ to the principle of‘determining reason’ to 
the principle of ‘sufficient reason’. 21 

Now it seems clear that ‘reason’ often means for Leibniz ‘cause’, and in 
this case the principle of sufficient reason would simply be the principle 
of causality. Even in his last letter to Clarke, Leibniz seems to be using 
‘reason’ in this way: when he says every event has beforehand its proper 
conditions, requisites, and dispositions whose existence constitutes the 
sufficient reason of the event, it sounds very much like he is saying every 
event has necessary and sufficient conditions or, more simply, every event 
has a cause. This use of ‘reason’ as synonymous with ‘cause’ is 
particularly clear in the example used to illustrate the principle in the 
second letter to Clarke: 

. . . Archimedes . . . was obliged to make use of a particular case of the 
great principle of a sufficient reason . He takes it for granted, that if 
there be a balance , in which everything is alike on both sides, and if 
equal weights are hung on each end of that balance, the whole will be 
at rest. ’Tis because no reason can be given, why one side should weigh 
down, rather than the other. 22 

Certainly the ‘reason’ for a drop on one side of the balance will be a cause 
which makes it descend. An efficient cause is thus a particular type of 
sufficient reason. What this means, as Gottfried Martin points out, is that 
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the principle of causality is ‘a special case of the universal principle of 
sufficient reason’. 23 Leroy Loemker states that the principle of mechani¬ 
cal or efficient causality is simply the general principle of sufficient reason 
applied temporally, and this seems to be a reasonable interpretation of 
Leibniz. 24 When we ask for the sufficient reason for a thing or an event in 
a temporal sense, we are asking for its antecedent and contemporaneous 
necessary and sufficient conditions. In giving this sort of sufficient 
reason, we are designating the cause. 

But Leibniz also uses ‘reason’ in a second sense; a sufficient reason may 
be a purpose rather than an efficient cause. Hence, he observes, \ . . cause 
indeed is often called reason, and particularly final cause’. 25 The question 
‘Why?’ may be answered by giving final causes as well as efficient causes. 
For example, when asked, ‘Why is the kettle boiling?’, I might respond by 
describing the action of the heat from the fire in causing the water 
molecules to vibrate faster and faster until they escape in the form of 
steam—or I might respond that the kettle is boiling because my wife is 
preparing me a cup of tea. Both provide a sufficient reason : one in terms 
of efficient causality, the other in terms of final causality. It is with this 
distinction in mind that Leibniz asserts that ‘. . . nothing ever comes to 
pass without there being a cause or at least a reason determining it . . .\ 26 
‘Reason’ in this case would appear to involve the notion of purpose. 

But ‘reason’ is also used by Leibniz in an even wider sense. For Leibniz 
in his last letter to Clarke spells out three applications of the principle of 
sufficient reason: (1) the existence of any being has a sufficient reason, 
(2) the occurrence of any event has a sufficient reason, and (3) the 
‘taking place’ of any truth requires a sufficient reason. Now while the first 
two might be interpreted simply in terms of efficient and final causes, it 
certainly does not make much sense to speak of a truth’s being caused. 
Leibniz is here referring to his well-known doctrine that the predicate of 
every true affirmative statement is contained in the subject. He writes, 

In demonstration I use two principles, of which one is that what 
implies a contradiction is false, the other is that a reason can be given 
for every truth (which is not identical or immediate), that is, that the 
notion of the predicate is always expressly or implicitly contained in 
the notion of its subject, and that this holds good no less in extrinsic 
than in intrinsic denominations, no less in contingent than in 
necessary truths . .. , 27 

Leibniz is saying that any true proposition must have a reason for being 
true, and this reason is that the predicate is contained in the subject. To 
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use his own example, when we say ‘Caesar crossed the Rubicon’, the 
concept of crossing the Rubicon is actually part of the concept of Caesar, 
is part of what we mean by ‘Caesar’. 28 This is why true propositions are 
true: because the predicate is simply an ‘unpacking’ of what is already 
implicit in the subject. Now this does not mean that anyone can always so 
analyse a subject, say Caesar, to determine which predicates are 
contained therein. Only God in his omniscience can comprehend all the 
predicates of a subject: 

In contingent truths, however, though the predicate inheres in the 
subject, we can never demonstrate this, nor can the proposition ever be 
reduced to an equation or an identity, but the analysis proceeds to 
infinity, only God being able to see, not the end of the analysis indeed, 
since there is no end,* but the nexus of terms, or the inclusion of the 
predicate in the subject, since he sees everything which is in the series. 

* Reading sed for sic . . . . 29 


We are led, then, to a third meaning of the word ‘reason’; in addition to 
efficient and final cause, it also means, when applied to truths, a rational 
basis. When we ask for the sufficient reason of a truth, we are asking for 
the rationally intelligible basis of that truth, and the answer is that the 
basis of the truth is the predicate’s being contained in the subject. 
Leibniz has this in mind when he defines ‘reason’: 

The reason is the known truth whose connection with another less 
known makes us give our assert to the latter. But in particular and pre¬ 
eminently we call it reason, if it is the cause not only of our judgement, 
but also of the truth itself, which we also call reason apriori , and the 
cause in things corresponds to the reason in truths. 30 

There is thus an analogous usage of‘reason’ and ‘cause’, and the principle 
of sufficient reason covers both. 

Now it remains to be seen which sense Leibniz has in mind when he 
asks for the sufficient reason of the world, why there is something rather 
than nothing; but it is true that, in general, the reason for a thing’s 
existing, an event’s happening, or a truth’s taking place can be given in 
terms of an efficient cause, a final cause, or a rational basis. Accordingly, 
the principle could be variously formulated: every event has a cause; 
everything has a purpose; everything has a rational basis. In fact, there 
seems to be an ascending order here. In order to fully explain something, 
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to give its sufficient reason, it is not enough to give its efficient causes; nor 
is explanation truly complete by giving final as well as efficient causes. 
Only when a ground of intelligibility is given can a thing be said to have 
been thoroughly explained. 

When we ask for the basis of the principle of sufficient reason, we find 
that Leibniz does not clearly spell out a defence of the principle; but in his 
last letter to Clarke he indicates two lines of defence: an a priori and an a 
posteriori justification. 31 For Leibniz it seemed astounding that anyone 
would ask for proof of this principle. Nevertheless, he suggests that the 
principle can be demonstrated both a priori and a posteriori. With regard 
to the first, he says the principle is required by the nature of things; it is an 
essential principle of reason, the denial of which leads to an indefensible 
position and the overthrow of the most important part of philosophy; it 
is justified a priori , by bare reason; to deny it is comparable to denying the 
law of contradiction and reduces one to absurdity. Now there appear to 
be two a priori demonstrations here: (1) the nature of things requires the 
principle, and (2) the principle cannot be consistently denied. Turning to 
the first, we may ask what Leibniz means by the phrase ‘the nature of 
things’. For Leibniz the phrase seems to mean ‘reality in itself’, and he is 
stating that reality in itself requires this principle. Epistemologically, this 
implies that this principle is an innate principle, as the discussion in the 
New Essays makes evident: 

Ph. If the mind acquiesces so promptly in certain truths, cannot that 
acquiescence come from the consideration itself of the nature of 
things, which does not allow it to judge of them otherwise, rather than 
from the consideration that these propositions are engraved by nature 
in the mind? 

Th. Both are true. The nature of things and the nature of mind 
agree .... But what is called natural light supposes a distinct 
knowledge, and very often the consideration of the nature of things is 
nothing else than the knowledge of the nature of our mind, and of 
these innate ideas which we have no need to seek outside. Thus I call 
innate the truths which need only this consideration for their 
verification. 32 

Now the immediate object of the discussion are truths such as the law of 
contradiction; 33 accordingly, Leibniz is ascribing to the principle of 
sufficient reason the same sort of innate status. The truth of the principle, 
then, does not depend on experience. But we have seen that Leibniz in 
that same work states that only the law of contradiction and immediate 
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experiences have the privileged status of being absolutely primitive; ‘All 
other truths are demonstrable . . .\ 34 How then is the principle of 
sufficient reason to be demonstrated? In one early work, he appears to 
deduce it from the nature of truth itself: he argues that one cannot 
proceed to infinity in proofs, but must stop at some first unproved 
assumption; he takes this to be the law of contradiction. All identity 
statements are true as a result. But all other statements may be proved a 
priori as well because in every true proposition, there must be a 
connection between the predicate and the subject; the predicate of every 
true statement is contained in the subject. An omniscient mind could 
analyse the subject and deduce the predicate to form a true proposition. 

It is certain, therefore, that all truths, even highly contingent ones, 
have a proof a priori or some reason why they are rather than are not. 
And this is what is commonly asserted: that nothing happens without a 
cause, or there is nothing without a reason. 35 

This axiom, that ‘ there is nothing without a reason ’, is foundational for a 
large part of metaphysics, physics, and moral science; without it one 
could not reason causally nor draw any conclusions in civil matters—the 
story of Archimedes and his balance is employed as an illustration of the 
application of the principle. 36 The a priori basis of the principle of 
sufficient reason would seem to be the principle that every predicate of a 
true statement is contained in the subject. Indeed, Leibniz sometimes 
speaks in his early works as though the principle of predicate in subject is 
the principle of sufficient reason. Writing to Arnault, he says, 

For there must always be some foundation for the connection between 
the terms of a proposition, and this must be found in their concepts. 
This is my great principle, with which I believe all philosophers should 
agree, and one of whose corollaries is the commonly held axiom that 
nothing happens without a reason, which can always be given, why the 
thing has happened as it did rather than in another way . . . , 37 

This makes it sound as though what we have called the principle of 
sufficient reason is but a corollary of a deeper principle. In fact, the 
relationship of the principle of sufficient reason to the principle of 
predicate in subject is a matter of some debate. 

Couturat has contended that the principle of sufficient reason is most 
accurately stated as simply, ‘all truths are analytic’ and is the converse of 
the principle of contradiction, which states, ‘all analytic propositions are 
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true’. 38 Leibniz in his early works seems to suggest this; for example, he 
states, 

The predicate or consequent therefore always inheres in the subject 
or antecedent .... In identities this connection and the inclusion of 
the predicate in the subject are explicit; in all other propositions they 
are implied and must be revealed through the analysis of the concepts, 
which constitutes a demonstration a priori. 

This is true, moreover, in every affirmative truth, universal or 
singular, necessary or contingent, whether its terms are intrinsic or 
extrinsic denominations .... 

These matters . . . give rise to the accepted axiom that there is 
nothing without a reason , or no effect without a cause. 39 

According to Couturat, this ‘formulates precisely’ the principle of 
sufficient reason; he comments, 

In its exact sense this principle means that in every true proposition the 
predicate is contained in the subject; therefore that every truth can be 
demonstrated a priori by the simple analysis of its terms. In a word, 
that every truth is analytic. 40 

Rescher faithfully follows Couturat in his exposition of the principles of 
contradiction and sufficient reason. 41 

On the other hand, G. H. R. Parkinson disputes Couturat’s reduction 
of the principle of sufficient reason to ‘every true proposition is 
analytic’. 42 Parkinson argues that the principle of sufficient reason 
follows from Leibniz’s definition of truth. According to Leibniz, a true 
proposition is one which is or is reducible to an identical proposition and 
conversely. The principle of sufficient reason states that every true 
proposition can be proved. 43 On Parkinson’s view, the principle of 
sufficient reason follows logically from, but is not reducible to, the 
assertion that all truths are analytic. E. M. Curley takes the argument 
against Couturat’s position one step further. He contends that for 
Leibniz existential propositions are an exception to the principle that all 
truths are analytic. 44 He cites several texts to prove that while it is true 
that Leibniz regarded existence as a predicate, only the concept of God 
involves existence as part of that notion. Hence, the only existential 
proposition in which the predicate is part of the subject is ‘God exists’; 
this, indeed, forms the basis of Leibniz’s ontological argument. Thus, 
Curley states, ‘True existential propositions are an exception to the 
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general run of true propositions, in that all but one of them are strictly 
synthetic ’. 45 But if this is so, then Couturat is incorrect in contending 
that the principle of sufficient reason states that all truths are analytic. 
Curely argues that this statement of the principle does not reflect 
Leibniz’s mature view: 


From what has been said now, I think it is clear that we cannot accept 
these formulations of the principle as reflecting Leibniz’s most 
accurate statment of his views. ‘I cannot always explain myself fully,’ 
writes Leibniz, \ . . but I always try to speak accurately. I begin as a 
philosopher, but I end as a theologian. One of my great principles is 
that nothing happens without reason. That is a principle of philsophy. 
Nevertheless, at bottom it is nothing but an affirmation of the divine 
wisdom, though I do not speak of this at first.’* 

* Eduard Bodeman, Die Leibniz-Handschriften der koniglichen offen- 
tlichen Bibliothek zu Hannover , Hildesheim, Georg Olms, 1966, p. 58 . . . , 46 


Accordingly, Curley maintains that the principle of sufficient reason 
means that there must be in some sense be a final cause (in addition to 
efficient cause) for everything that is. Martin adopts a similar view, and 
he speaks of the different functions of the principle of sufficient reason, 
now in physics, now in mathematics, which require different for¬ 
mulations of the one principle . 47 

Because Leibniz did not intend much of what he wrote to be 
published, it is difficult to be dogmatic about the relationship between 
the principle of predicate in subject and the principle of sufficient reason. 
Certainly it is difficult to believe they are identical; nevertheless, the early 
Leibniz clearly saw a connection between them. Unfortunately, in his 
later works he does not go beyond the usual familiar statement of the 
principle of sufficient reason—could his doctrine of predicate in subject 
have been what he was referring to when he wrote to Clarke in defence of 
his principle that \ . . I might say something more upon it; but perhaps it 
would be too abstruse for this present dispute ’? 48 We do not know. But 
this uncertainty seems to be one of the invitable consequences of a 
philosopher who did not compose a magnum opus , but left behind 
thousands of sheets of assorted letters, papers, notes, and fragments. But 
at any rate, Leibniz certainly regarded the principle of sufficient reason as 
an innate truth and capable of demonstration a priori. 

A second a priori justification hinted at by Leibniz is that the principle, 
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like the law of contradiction, cannot be consistently denied. The law of 
contradiction cannot be denied, for otherewise there would be no 
difference between truth and falsehood; ‘We cannot, then, prevent 
ourselves from assuming this principle as soon as we wish to reason ’. 49 
Now we have seen that Leibniz in writing to Clarke asserts that a denial 
of the principle of sufficient reason, like the denial of the law of 
contradiction, reduces one to absurdity. Now the question is, why does 
the denial of the principle, nothing is without a sufficient reason, , lead one 
to absurdity? If the proof is analogous to that for the law of 
contradiction, then in denying the principle one must somehow affirm 
the principle. Perhaps Leibniz would say that the very denial of the 
principle presupposes the principle. Either my denial has a sufficient 
reason for its truth or not: if not, then it is groundless and can be 
disregarded; if it does have a sufficient reason, then it is false, for it 
purports to deny the principle. Or perhaps Leibniz would return to the 
principle of predicate in subject: in any true statement the predicate is 
contained in the subject, and, hence, even the denial of the principle of 
sufficient reason must have its predicate contained in its subject, if it is to 
be a true statement. And this is self-defeating because the principle of 
predicate in subject is the principle of sufficient reason, in at least one of 
its forms. Thus, to deny the principle presupposes the principle. This is, 
of course, speculative, and Leibniz does not make explicit his defence of 
the principle. But he does say it can be proved a priori , and these two 
methods of argument seem to be alluded to in Leibniz’s correspondence 
with his English rival. 

But in addition to a priori demonstration, the principle can also be 
proved a posteriori. Leibniz argues that everyone employs the principle; 
its neglect leads to fantasies. An exception to the principle has never been 
found; it is repeatedly verified. Again, there appear to be two arguments 
operating here. First, the principle is pragmatically justified. We simply 
cannot get along without it: we implicitly affirm its truth every day; if we 
deny its truth, we are led into delusions. The principle is simply necessary 
to life and learning, and it would be foolishness indeed to abandon it. As 
Leibniz elsewhere asserts, 

This axiom, however, that there is nothing without a reason , must be 
considered one of the greatest and most fruitful of all human 
knowledge, for upon it is built a great part of metaphysics, physics, and 
moral science; without it, indeed, the existence of God cannot be 
proved from his creatures, nor can an argument be carried from causes 
to effects or from effects to causes, nor any conclusions be drawn in 
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civil matters. So true is this that whatever is not of mathematical 
necessity . . . must be sought here entirely. 50 

In sum, all our inductive reasoning presupposes the validity of this 
principle. 

Secondly, the principle of sufficient reason has never been falsified and 
is repeatedly verified. Leibniz notes that an exception to the principle has 
never been found; hence, it has never been (nor will it ever be) falsified by 
finding something without a sufficient reason. And it is on every occasion 
corroborated: it is verified again and again. Thus, it has the strongest a 
posteriori proof available. By these two methods, the principle of 
sufficient reason is established with the strongest empirical justification 
possible. 

With these a priori and a posteriori arguments Leibniz believes to have 
established the truth of his great principle beyond question. The 
principle of sufficient reason together with the law of contradiction 
govern all reasoning: 

The great foundation of mathematics , is the principle of contradiction 
or identity , that is, that a proposition cannot be true and false at the 
same time; and that therefore A is A, and cannot be not A. This single 
principle is sufficient to demonstrate every part of arithmetic and 
geometry, that is, all mathematical principles. But in order to proceed 
from mathematics to natural philosophy , another principle is re¬ 
quisite . . .: I mean, the principle of a sufficient reason , viz: that nothing 
happens without a reason why it should be so, rather than otherwise. 51 

A fundamental understanding of these principles is essential, therefore, 
to Leibniz’s cosmological proof for the existence of God, to which we 
now turn. 

Leibniz’s arguments for the existence of God are brief, and it may be 
worthwhile to compare them. In an early work, “On the Ultimate Origin 
of Things’, [1697] he argues thus: 

In addition to the world or aggregate of finite things, there is some 
unity which dominates, not only like the soul in me, or rather like the 
Ego itself in my body, but in a much higher sense. For the unity 
dominating the universe .. . creates and fashions it, is superior to the 
world, and, so to speak, extramundane, and is thus the ultimate reason 
of things. For the sufficient reason of existence cannot be found either 
in any particular thing or in the whole aggregate or series. Suppose a 
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book on the elements of geometry to have been eternal and that others 
had been successively copied from it, it is evident that, although we 
might account for the present book by the book which was its model, 
we could nevertheless never, by assuming any number of books 
whatever, reach a perfect reason for them; for we may always wonder 
why such books exist at all and why they are thus written. What is true 
of books is also true of the different states of the world, for in spite of 
certain laws of change a succeeding state is in a certain way only a copy 
of the preceding, and to whatever anterior state you may go back you 
will never find there a complete reason why there is any world at 
all... . And even if you imagine the world eternal, nevertheless since 
you posit nothing but a succession of states, and as you find a sufficient 
reason for them in none of them whatsoever, and as any number of 
them whatever does not aid you in giving a reason for them, it is 
evident that the reason must be sought elsewhere .... From which it 
follows that even by supposing the eternity of the world, an ultimate 
extramundane reason of things, or God, cannot be escaped. 52 

Several points of this proof are noteworthy: (1) ‘Reason’ is not used in 
the sense of efficient cause in this proof. Leibniz is willing to grant that 
temporally considered the world is caused by its prior states. But he is 
demanding in addition either a final cause for the world or else its 
rational basis of intelligibility. This is evident when he remarks, ‘For in 
eternal things even where there is no cause there must be a reason .. .\ 53 
(2) Leibniz also grants the eternity of the world for the sake of argument. 
His proof has no relation to a temporal infinite regress. (3) Leibniz asks 
for the reason for the world considered as a whole. He wants to explain 
‘the very fact that something exists rather than nothing’. 54 (4) For 
Leibniz God is thus the ultimate reason for all things. This will bear 
greater examination later. 

Second, we may consider the version found in the Theodicy [1710]: 

God is the first reason for things : for such things as are bounded, as 
all that which we see and experience, are contingent and have nothing 
in them to render their existence necessary, it being plain that time, 
space and matter, united and uniform in themselves and indifferent to 
everything, might have received entirely other motions and shapes, 
and in another order. Therefore, one must seek the reason for the 
existence of the world, which is the whole assemblage of contingent 
things, and seek it in the substance which carries with it the reason for 
its existence, and which in consequence is necessary and eternal. 55 
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It may be noted (1) This proof argues that contingent things need an 
explanation for their existence because, as contingents, they might not 
have existed at all. Leibniz does not argue that they are contingent 
because their non-existence is logically conceivable. (2) The reason 
sought here could be either an efficient cause or a final cause or a rational 
basis of intelligibility for contingent things. (3) God is a necessary being, 
that is to say, He cannot not-exist. Again, Leibniz does not define 
necessity here as logical necessity. 

A third version of the proof is found in The Principles of Nature and 
of Grace, Based on Reason’, [1714]: 

. . . nothing happens without a sufficient reason .... This principle laid 
down, the first question which should rightly be asked, will be Why is 
there something rather than nothing ? For nothing is simpler and easier 
than something .... 

Now this sufficient reason for the existence of the universe cannot 
be found in the series of contingent things , that is, of bodies and of their 
representations in souls; for matter being indifferent in itself to motion 
and to rest, and to this or another motion, we cannot find the reason of 
motion in it, and still less of a certain motion. And although the 
present motion which is in matter, comes from the preceding motion, 
and that from still another preceding, yet in this way we make no 
progress, go as far as we may; for the same question always remains. 
Thus it must be that the sufficient reason, which has no need of 
another reason, be outside this series of contingent things and be 
found in a substance which is its cause, or which is a necessary being, 
carrying the reason of its existence within itself; otherwise we should 
still not have a sufficient reason in which we could rest. And this final 
reason of things is called God. 56 

Now what points of difference are there between this proof and the 
preceding? (1) Its point of departure is local motion; this is evident from 
the phrase ‘matter being indifferent in itself to motion and to rest’. 57 
(2) The proof appears to ask for a final cause, although one cannot rule 
out the rational basis of intelligibility either. Leibniz defines the principle 
of Sufficient reason in such a way as to suggest a search for a final cause: 
\ .. nothing happens without its being possible for him who should 
sufficiently understand things, to give a reason sufficient to determine 
why it is so and not otherwise’. 58 Thus, he is asking, why, to what 
purpose, is there something rather than nothing? However, the con¬ 
clusion of the argument should then have been, not that the final reason 
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of things is God, but that the final reason of things is the will of God. This 
could simply be imprecision on Leibniz’s part, for a sentence earlier he 
said that the sufficient reason of all things must be (a) outside the series 
of contingent things and (b) in a substance or being which causes 
contingent things, which is true of God’s will. Or it may be that Leibniz is 
not seeking just a final cause, but a rational basis of intelligibility for the 
motion in the world, and this basis is God himself. (3) The argument 
begins with motion, but shifts mid-course to a reason for existence. God 
is the reason for not only the motion of the world, but for its existence as 
well. The example of motion seems to be a digression from the more 
fundamental question of why something exists rather than nothing. 

Finally, a fourth version of the proof is to be found in the 
‘Monadology’ [1714]: 

. . . there must ... be a sufficient reason for contingent truths , or 
those of fact —that is, for the sequence of things diffused through the 
universe of created objects—where the resolution into particular 
reasons might run into a detail without limits, on account of the 
immense variety of the things in nature and the division of bodies ad 
infinitum. There is an infinity of figures and of movements, present and 
past, which enter into the efficient cause of my present writing, and 
there is an infinity of slight inclinations and dispositions, past and 
present, of my soul, which enter into the final cause. 

And as all this detail only involves other contingents, anterior and 
more detailed, each one of which needs a like analysis for its 
explanation, we make no advance: the sufficient or final reason must be 
outside of the sequence or series of this detail of contingencies, 
however infinite it may be. 

And thus it is that the final reason of things must be found in a 
necessary substance, in which the detail of changes exists only 
eminently, as in their source; and this is what we call God. 59 

It should be noted: (1) In this proof Leibniz appears to be arguing that 
the existence of the world must have a rational basis. This seems to be so 
because (a) he is asking for a reason for contingent truths , truths about 
things in the world, such as 1 exist’. For Leibniz, all truths are either 
truths of reason or truths of fact; the former are logically necessary while 
the latter are not. 60 The truth of the former is grounded in the law of 
contradiction; but, Leibniz argues, there must also be a basis for truths of 
fact—there must be a rational basis for every truth’s taking place. Thus, 
he is arguing for God as the ultimate basis for the intelligibility of the 
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world. This also seems to be so because (b) Leibniz specifically states 
that efficient and final causes can go to infinity without ever providing a 
sufficient reason for the world of contingent things. (2) In this version as 
in the preceding God is called necessary. By this Leibniz means here 
actually necessary, that is, not dependent on extrinsic determinations. In 
his proofs for the existence of God, Leibniz does not define contingency 
and necessity in terms of logical considerations. This comes later as an 
unpacking of what these terms mean. His argument does not depend on 
the notion of God as a being whose non-existence involves a con¬ 
tradiction. Leibniz describes God as a metaphysically necessary being. 61 
Now a metaphysically necessary being, says Leibniz, is one ‘whose 
essence is existence’. 62 But it is important to realise that for Leibniz the 
distinction between essence and existence was merely conceptual, as 
Lovejoy explains, 

Most non-materialistic philosophers of the seventeenth and eight¬ 
eenth centuries still habitually thought in terms of two realms of 
being. The world of essences, ‘natures’, or Platonic Ideas, was to them 
as indubitably and objectively there to be reckoned with as the world 
of individual, temporal existents, physical or spiritual. The former, 
indeed, though it did not ‘exist’, was the more fundamental and solid 
reality of the two .... It is true that conceptualism rather than straight 
Platonic realism was the commonly accepted doctrine about the status 
of the Ideas; Leibniz himself, for example, held that the realm of 
essences would have no being at all, if it were not eternally 
contemplated by the mind of God. 63 

Leibniz was thus a nominalist, holding that essences exist only in the 
mind, whether ours or God’s. Therefore, when Leibniz says God’s 
essence is existence, he means that the definition of ‘God’ entails the 
predicate ‘existence’. Metaphysical necessity is now seen, therefore, to be 
synonymous with logical or mathematical necessity. 64 When something 
is metaphysically necessary, its opposite involves a contradiction or 
logical absurdity. 65 Hence, Leibniz argues that to say that God’s ‘essence 
comprises existence’ is simply to say that He must exist if He is possible; 
this is, of course, Leibniz’s famous ontological argument. 66 But, as we 
have seen, his cosmological argument does not depend upon such an 
understanding of ‘metaphysically necessary’. This involves a later 
analysis of what this phrase implies. Now Leibniz does not usually say 
that God’s essence is existence, but rather that His essence ‘involves’ 
existence, or God ‘embraces the perfection called existence ’, or God is a 
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being which ‘exists by its essence’. 67 It would seem, then, that Leibniz 
did not equate God’s essence and existence; rather the latter is included 
in and depends on the former; as he wrote in his critique of Spinoza: 
‘ the essence of God involves existence, although it may not be 
admitted that they are one and the same’. 68 Hence, Leibniz is arguing for 
the existence of a being whose essence necessarily involves its actual 
existence, although this reasoning is not explicity found in the cos¬ 
mological argument itself. 

Now it seems clear that these arguments are not separate, distinct 
proofs, but merely versions of the same proof. But it is not so clear what 
Leibniz is seeking in his proof: a final cause or a basis of intelligibility for 
the world? Loemker contends that Leibniz is seeking a final cause of the 
world and this is God’s will: 

Causal explanations within nature never escape contingency and 
therefore still leave unanswered the question, ‘Why this world rather 
than another?’... To answer this question is to be driven beyond 
‘thisness’ to the will of God as an explanation, since this question 
necessarily involves a principle of selection. 69 

But, fact, this seems to be a misconstruction of Leibniz’s argument: 
Leibniz is not initially inquiring, ‘Why this world rather than another ?’ 
but ‘Why the world rather than nothingT It is not the ‘thisness’ of the 
world that here bewilders him, but why there is any world at all. It is not a 
final cause that is sought, but a rational basis of intelligibility for the 
world. Lovejoy explains, 

The motive which can be shown to have begotten his [Leibniz’s] faith 
in the principle of sufficient reason, as a cosmological generalization, 
was not chiefly a desire to find what is commonly meant by teleology in 
nature .... Leibniz was less concerned ... to maintain that the 
reason for a thing is a ‘good’, in the common sense of conduciveness to 
the subjective satisfaction of God or man or animal, than to maintain 
that the thing at all events has some reason, that it is logically grounded 
in something else which is logically ultimate. 70 

Now this is not to say that Leibniz was unconcerned with the ‘thisness’ of 
this world. On the contrary, his next step was to account for the 
particularly of this world; the essences of all possible beings have an 
exigency or claim to existence and will, in fact, exist unless precluded by 
the existence of something else with which it would be incompatible. 71 
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But of all the sets of ‘compossible’ beings, there must be a sufficient 
reason why this set exists and the others do not. This does, as Loemker 
states, demand a principle of selection by which God permits some 
things to be and not others. The sufficient reason for this world is God’s 
will, and God’s will follows the principle of the best, by which He allows 
that to exist which will produce the best over-all world. 72 That is why this 
world is the best possible world. But this is a second step, as we said; the 
first metaphysical question is, why is there something rather than 
nothing? As A. T. Tymieniecka observes, the underlying point at issue 
here is ‘ whether the universe is rational or not'. 13 This seems to be the 
thrust of Leibniz’s argument: there must be a reason, a ground of 
intelligibility or rationality for everything, including the world. We may 
schematise Leibniz’s argument in this way: 

1. Something exists. 

2. There must be a sufficient reason or rational basis for why something 
exists rather than nothing. 

3. This sufficient reason cannot be found in any single thing or in the 
whole aggregate of things or in the efficient causes for all things. 

a. Things in the world are contingent, that is, determined in their 
being by other things such that if matter and motion were changed, 
they would not exist. 

b. The world is simply the conglomeration of such things and is thus 
itself contingent. 

c. The efficient causes of all things are simply prior states of the 
world, and these successive states do not explain why there are any 
states, any world, at all. 

4. Therefore, there must exist outside the world and the states of the 
world a sufficient reason for the existence of the world. 

5. This sufficient reason will be a metaphysically necessary being, that is, 
a being whose sufficient reason for existence is self-contained. 

What can be known about God, the ultimate reason for all things? 

First, God must possess all perfections. Leibniz argues that in order to 
cause perfections in creatures, God must possess them Himself: 

This primitive simple substance must contain in itself eminently the 
perfections contained in the derivative substances which are its effects; 
thus it will have perfect power, knowledge and will: that is, it will have 
supreme omnipotence, omniscience and goodness. 74 

Elsewhere Leibniz takes a different tack, arguing that absolute per- 
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fection is a consequence of God’s plenitude of being. 75 Since God is 
dependent upon nothing extrinsic for His existence, He has all the 
fullness of reality in Himself, and this is what perfection means—‘the 
magnitude of positive reality’, which in God is infinite. 76 Leibniz also 
argues for specific attributes of God based on the particularity of this 
world: 

. . . this cause must be intelligent: for this existing world being 
contingent and an infinity of other worlds being equally possible, and 
holding, so to say, equal claim to existence with it, the cause of the 
world must needs have had regard or reference to all these possible in 
order to fix upon one of them .... to fix upon one of them can be 
nothing other than the act of the will which chooses. It is the power of 
this substance that renders its will efficacious. Power relates to 
being, . . . understanding to truth , and will to good. And this intelligent 
cause ought to be infinite in all ways, and absolutely perfect in 
power , in wisdom and goodness, since it relates to all that which is 
possible. 77 

As the creator of this world out of the infinity of possible worlds, God 
must be perfect in all the ways necessary to actualise this world’s 
possibility. 

Secondly, there can only be one God. This is the necessary implication 
of Leibniz’s quest for an ultimate, sufficient reason for all there is: 

... the final reason of things must be found in a necessary 
substance . . .; and this is what we call God. 

Now this substance, being a sufficient reason of all this detail, which 
also is linked together throughout, there is but one God , and this God is 
sufficient . 78 

His phrase about the world’s being linked together indicates a second 
argument for one God from the unity of the world; as he writes in the 
Theodicy , ‘. . . since all is connected together, there is no ground for 
admitting more than one\ 19 Hence, God is the single being who is the 
sufficient reason for the existence of all else. 

Now this leads at once to a very interesting question for Leibniz: if 
everything has a sufficient reason, then what is God’s sufficient reason? 
Leibniz sometimes speaks as though God has no sufficient reason; other 
times he states that God somehow is His own sufficient reason: 
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. . . something which is absolute or metaphysical necessity, the reason 
for which cannot be given. 80 

. . . one must seek the reason for the existence of the world ... in the 
substance which carries with it the reason for its existence, and which 
in consequence is necessary and eternal. 81 

... a substance ... which is a necessary being, carrying the reason of 
its existence within itself. . . . 82 

. .. contingent beings ... can only have their final or sufficient reason 
in a necessary being who has the reason of his existence in himself. 83 


One of the things that so scandalised Samuel Clarke was Leibniz's 
unwavering insistence that the principle of sufficient reason allows no 
exceptions, not even in the divine being. Thus, even God must have a 
reason for doing what He chooses to do. 84 Presumably, then, Leibniz 
would also say that God needs a sufficient reason why He exists, that is to 
say, that there must be rational basis that makes it intelligible why there 
is a God. But Leibniz would also say that God is a self-explanatory being; 
He is His own rational basis. His existence is explained by reference to 
Himself. Thus, the whole realm of contingent beings are rationally based 
in and explained by a necessary being, who is His own rational basis and 
is self-explained. 

Finally, it might be instructive to draw some comparisons between 
Leibniz’s cosmological argument and Thomas Aquinas’s third way. 85 
(1) Aquinas’s argument involves efficient causality, while Leibniz’s does 
not. It will be remembered that Aquinas is searching for the efficient 
cause of the present act of existing in contingent beings. Leibniz, on the 
other hand, is searching for the ultimate explanation or rational basis of 
why there are contingent beings. Leibniz’s God is, of course, the efficient 
cause of the world, but his proof for God’s existence does not proceed 
along the chain of efficient causes to a first cause, but seeks a reason for 
the whole world. (2) Aquinas’s proof involves an argument against an 
infinite regress, while Leibniz’s does not. Aquinas reaches the absolutely 
necessary being by ascending a series of essentially subordinated agents, 
a series which, he argues, cannot be endless. Leibniz’s proof involves no 
regress argument at all; he, like Aquinas, grants the temporal infinite 
regress, but he does not argue against a hierarchical series of sufficient 
reasons. Rather, asking why there is something rather than nothing, he 
proceeds immediately and without intermediaries to an ultimate reason 
for the whole world and its prior states. (3) Aquinas’s argument 
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presupposes the real distinction between essence and existence, while 
Leibniz’s does not. For Thomas there must be an absolutely necessary 
being who continually sustains the act of every essence’s existing. But 
Leibniz holds to a conceptual distinction only; hence, the metaphysically 
necessary being does not conjoin essence and existence in things, but 
furnishes the reason why beings which could just as easily not have 
existed do, in fact, exist. 

Therefore, it seems clear that in Aquinas and Leibniz, we have two 
distinct types of cosmological argument. It is really quite amazing that 
the two should ever be confused, but, in fact, they are. 86 Any grouping of 
the respective proofs of each thinker under a common head as though 
they are the same will only distort an accurate understanding of both of 
them. 
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Chapter 9 

A Typology of Cosmological 
Arguments 


The critical attacks of Hume and Kant mark a watershed in the history of 
the cosmological argument. Leibniz and Wolff were probably the last 
significant philosophers who felt it sufficient simply to present the 
argument in a brief form, confident that it needed no further under¬ 
pinning. Hume and Kant ushered in what might be called the modefrn era 
of the cosmological argument; things could never be quite the same after 
their sceptical critique: Arthur Schopenhauer noted that Kant had dealt 
a ‘death blow’ to the cosmological argument and that by the time of his 
own writing, theistic proofs had ‘lost all credit’. 1 Modern defenders of 
the argument have felt obliged to expound the proof at greater length, 
defending it against the combined criticisms of the two English and 
German philosophers. It seems natural, then, to halt at this juncture and 
survey the ground over which we have travelled without moving into 
contemporary discussions of the cosmological argument. I propose in 
this brief chapter to develop a typology of cosmological arguments 
which, I hope, may serve contemporary philosophers as a guide in 
discussion of the argument. 

In developing a typology we need some common criterion by which all 
or most of the arguments can be categorised. Otherwise we would have 
an unmanageable plethora of different arguments from motion, con¬ 
tingency, causality, and so forth. During the historical survey of the 
argument, my attention was drawn to one very important feature of the 
cosmological proof: the role of the infinite regress in the argument. If we 
use this feature as our criterion we can categorise the arguments into 
three types: (1) those that maintain the impossibility of an infinite 
temporal regress, (2) those that maintain the impossibility of an infinite 
essentially ordered regress, and (3) those that have no reference to an 
infinite regress at all. The first type embraces the katam proofs for the 
beginning of world and the existence of a Creator. The second type 
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enfolds all the proofs in Aquinas’s first three ways: proofs from motion, 
causality, and possible and necessary being which respectively conclude 
to a prime mover, first cause, and absolutely necessary being. The third 
type is Leibniz’s (and Spinoza’s) version of the proof, for his argument 
contains no reference to the impossibility of any sort of infinite regress, 
but directly seeks a sufficient reason for all things. 

Interestingly, there is an even more basic criterion by which the 
arguments may be categorised which yields precisely the same typology: 
the basic principle on which they operate and by which the existence of 
God is inferred. Such a criterion produces three types: (1) arguments 
based on the principle of determination, (2) arguments based on the 
principle of causality, and (3) arguments based on the principle of 
sufficient reason. The first type is again the kalam arguments, the second 
the Thomist arguments, and the third the Leibnizian argument. Since 
both criteria yield the same categorisation, this threefold typology seems 
well-suited to guide critical discussions of the argument. 2 

It is important to understand clearly the distinction of the types. 
Failure to appreciate their demarcation not only leads to an incorrect 
understanding of the historical versions, but also conceals the crucial fact 
that one type may be impervious to a criticism that is fatal to another. All 
too many modern discussions on the cosmological argument proceed on 
the basis of some blurry amalgamation of different types of the 
argument. Undoubtedly, the most obvious example of this is the mutual 
assimilation of the Thomist and Leibnizian proofs. William L. Rowe is 
only continuing a long tradition of post-Leibnizian philosophy when he 
writes, 

The proponents of the Cosmological Argument insist that the 
fundamental principles appealed to in the argument are necessary 
truths, known either directly or by deduction from other a priori 
principles that are known directly .... Such a principle ... is the 
Principle of Sufficient Reason, the pivot on which the cosmological 
argument turns .... 

. . . There are a number of versions or forms of the Cosmological 
Argument. Apart from the versions in Plato or Aristotle, which 
represent the early beginnings of the argument, the most forceful and, 
historically, the most significant versions of the argument appeared in 
the writings of Aquinas and Duns Scotus in the thirteenth century and 
in the writings of Leibniz and Samuel Clarke in the eighteenth 
century .... 

. . . Criticisms that may be definitive against one version of the 
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argument may turn out to be utterly irrelevant to some other 
important version. On the other hand, ... all versions of the argu¬ 
ment rely on some form of the Principle of Sufficient Reason. 3 

It is not difficult to find specific examples of this error. Howard Congdon 
presents Plato and Aristotle’s proofs from motion as based on the 
principle of sufficient reason. 4 John Randall characterises Aristotle’s 
prime mover as ‘a logical explanation, not a physical cause, a natural law, 
not a force .... It is an arche , a principle of intelligibility, a “reason 
why” \ 5 Fazlur Rahman asserts that ibn Srna’s cosmological argument is 
based, not on the principle of causality, but on the principle of sufficient 
reason. 6 Etienne Gilson writes that Aquinas’s proofs seek a sufficient 
reason to explain an observed effect, a reason without which the effect is 
unintelligible. 7 Similarly, R. Garrigou-Lagrange’s exposition of 
Thomas’s first three ways is infected throughout by the Leibnizian 
principle of sufficient reason. 8 Efrem Bettoni observes that Scotus, as 
well as Aquinas, is seeking a being that has in itself the sufficient reason 
for its existence and operations. 9 G. H. R. Parkinson confuses the 
Leibnizian argument with the Thomist when he contends that Leibniz 
fails to refute an infinite regress, since each question ‘why?’ is answered in 
a prior being. 10 

It might be said that Rowe’s conclusion is nevertheless true in that the 
principle of causality is a specific form of the principle of sufficient 
reason. 11 Leibniz certainly thought this was so, and in this sense Rowe’s 
conclusion would be correct, but highly misleading. For it gives the 
impression that the Thomist and Leibnizian proofs are of the same type, 
and, indeed, most modern authors do confuse the two. This is plainly 
evident in their exposition of the argument against an infinite regress. 
For while the defenders of the Thomist argument clearly maintained that 
an essentially ordered infinite regress of causes simply cannot exist, 
modern writers looking through Leibnizian spectacles read them to 
mean, not that such a series cannot exist, but that if it did exist it would 
yield no ultimate explanation of the effect. We need not look far for 
examples. Congdon states that Aristotle argues against an infinite regress 
of explanations. 12 E. L. Mascall interprets Aquinas as saying, not that we 
cannot proceed to infinity, but that if we do we come no nearer to the 
solution to the problem, to the sufficient reason for the effect. 13 Blair 
asserts that for Aquinas it is a matter of indifference whether there be an 
infinite number of ‘moved movers’; he argued that the only way of 
accounting for such a collection is by something outside the series. 14 
Bettoni interprets Scoths’s argument against an infinite regress as 
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holding that the search for the reason for all beings’ possibility of 
existence cannot go on forever, \ .. or else we would have to renounce 
finding the reason for the effectibility that was our starting point’. 15 
Similarly, Rowe states that Scotus and Aquinas reject an infinite regress 
because it does not ultimately explain anything. 16 These interpretations 
are certainly incorrect. Defenders of the argument from Plato and 
Aristotle to Scotus agree that an essentially ordered, infinite causal 
regress cannot exist, not just that it cannot explain anything. This latter 
interpretation arises from reading the principle of sufficient reason back 
into these pre-Leibnizian thinkers so that their quest for causes becomes 
a quest for reasons. In each case such a transformation is illicit. Joseph 
Owens is at pains to emphasise that Aristotle begins with sensible things, 
asks for causes, and proceeds to an ultimate cause of the world; he is not 
seeking abstract reasons, but physical causes. 17 Julius Weinberg explains 
that in Aquinas’s first way, Thomas argues that an infinite regress of 
causes is impossible because \ . . no actual motion would ever occur. 
Now we already know that this is not the case . . . hence, after a finite 
number of regressive steps from any actual motion, we must assume an 
unmoved mover’. 18 The point in all three ways is not that the effect 
would exist unexplained, but that it would not exist at all. The same is 
true for Scotus; he does not argue that an infinite regress fails to yield a 
sufficient reason for the effect, but in Felix Alluntio’s words, \ . . he 
simply says that an infinite regress is impossible for essentially ordered 
causes’. 19 Modern authors who read Leibniz back into these thinkers 
inevitably interpret these proofs as a search for an ultimate explanation 
instead of a cause. 20 

Oddly enough, Thomists are themselves partly to blame for this 
misinterpretation of their proof. For as John Gurr shows in his careful 
study of the principle of sufficient reason in scholastic systems from 1750 
to 1900, Catholic scholastic manuals gradually assimilated the 
Leibnizian-Wolffian emphasis on sufficient reason so that the Thomist 
and Leibnizian arguments became blended together. 21 As a result, 
modern Thomists—and Gurr specifically names Garrigou-Lagrange— 
read the principle of sufficient reason back into Aquinas and Aristotle. 22 
Dennis Bonnette also discerns the shift among modern Thomists such as 
Gilson and Garrigou-Lagrange from Aquinas’s reasoning to Leibniz’s; 
but he casually remarks that in their use of the principle of sufficient 
reason they are just trying to say the same thing in a more contemporary 
way in order to appeal to ‘modern mentality’. 23 Such an attempt is 
extremely misleading and counterproductive. For it gives the impression 
that by denying the principle of sufficient reason one has thereby 
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undercut all versions of the cosmological argument. 24 But this is not 
true. For one might argue with Antony Flew that the principle of 
sufficient reason is false because one must ultimately reach an expla¬ 
natory ultimate for which no reason can be given. 25 But even if this were 
successful against the Leibnizian proof, it does not touch the Thomist 
proof, for it concerns causes, not reasons, and it does not depend on 
everything’s having a cause, but specifically aims at reaching an uncaused 
cause. Moreover, while one may toss off the principle of sufficient reason 
as false, it is not so easy to deny honestly the principle of causality. 
Likewise, only by carefully distinguishing between the two principles can 
one avoid the allegation that the argument posits a self-caused being, a 
notion caricatured by Schopenhauer as being like Baron Munchhausen 
pulling himself and his steed out of the water by his pigtails. 26 For the 
Leibnizian argument concludes to a being which is self-explained in that 
its existence is intrinsically intelligible, and the Thomist argument posits 
a being which is uncaused. 27 Only by confusing the two types of 
argument and combining the notions of ‘self-explained’ and ‘uncaused’ 
does one wind up with a being that is self-caused in the Baron 
Munchhausen sense. 28 Though they thus have ample reason for 
carefully delineating the Thomist and Leibnizian proofs, modern 
Thomists fairly fling themselves onto the funeral pyre by framing their 
arguments in terms of the principle of sufficient reason. Therefore, it is 
best in my opinion to keep the principle of causality distinct from the 
principle of sufficient reason and recognise that in the Thomist and 
Leibnizian proofs we have two distinct types of cosmological argument. 

It is also important to keep the katam proof distinct from the above 
two, although it suffers more from being ignored than being miscon¬ 
strued. Occasionally one reads statements to the effect that an infinite 
temporal regress of events is not self-explanatory and therefore needs a 
cause. 29 But this is clearly not the katam argument, but a 
Leibnizian-Thomist hybrid, seeking an essential cause of a non-self- 
explanatory, infinite temporal regress. I have already argued that the 
principle of determination is not the same as the principle of sufficient 
reason. Perhaps a greater temptation would be to regard the katam proof 
as based, along with the Thomist argument, on the principle of causality. 
But this is inadequate, for the cause of the world to which the katam 
argument concludes is not just a mechanically operating set of necessary 
and sufficient conditions, but a personal agent who chooses by an act of 
the will which of two alternative options—universe or no universe—will 
be realised. As A. J. Wensinck emphasises, 
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If the world was produced, that signifies therefore that it did not exist 
at some time and that it came to be afterwards. It is not permitted, 
therefore, to conceive of the production of the world by God as the 
production of the effect by the cause: God is not cause, but Creator. 30 

The principle of determination is not, therefore, reducible to the 
principle of causality simpliciter. Such a reduction would rob the katam 
argument of one of its most interesting and distinctive features: the 
necessity of a personal agent who freely chooses between equally 
possible and competing alternatives. The kalam argument is thus, along 
with the Leibnizian and Thomist proofs, a distinct type of cosmological 
argument. 

Although this is a historical survey and not a critical work, it might be 
appropriate to conclude our study with an outline of what I perceive to 
be the major philosophical issues raised by each argument type. Turning 
first to the Leibnizian argument, I think that two problems are of 
overriding concern: (1) the status of the principle of sufficient reason and 
(2) the nature of the necessary being at the argument’s conclusion. 

(1) With regard to the first problem, it must be determined whether 
such a principle can be successfully formulated and defended. Leibniz 
suggested several formulations and offered a priori and a posteriori 
defences of the principles, and these need to be weighed. Opponents of 
the Leibnizian cosmological argument have usually lodged two objec¬ 
tions against the principle: (a) the principle is false when applied to the 
universe and (b) the principle cannot be legitimately applied to the 
universe. The first objection asserts that there is no sufficient reason for 
the universe, that it is simply unintelligible. 31 This perspective raises 
serious existential questions, since it implies that man and the universe 
are ultimately meaningless. If we are reluctant to fly in the face of basic 
human intuitions that life and the universe are valuable and meaningful, 
then this viewpoint could only be embraced on the basis of convincing 
proof that the universe is ultimately unintelligible and so constitutes an 
exception to a principle otherwise always accepted. The second objection 
holds that the principle cannot be applied to the universe, so that the 
universe cannot be said to be unintelligible. 32 By the nature of 
explanation itself, one must reach an explanatory ultimate which 
remains unexplained. Facts about God are just as brute as facts about the 
universe, and neither can be said to be more intelligible than the other. 
The objection hinges on the assumption that something cannot be self 
explained. Since most critics overlook this presupposition, more work 
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needs to be done on the nature of explanation itself, whether an 
explanation must always be in terms of something else or whether an 
explanatory ultimate could be explained in terms of itself and its own 
intrinsic intelligibility. 

(2) The second major problem raised by the Leibnizian argument is 
the nature of the necessary being concluded to. Leibniz regarded the 
necessary being as self-explanatory because it was logically necessary. 
Although some philosophers still want to defend the notion of a logically 
necessary being, most prefer to speak of a factually necessary being. 33 
But the problem with this notion is that the universe itself could be such a 
necessary being. 34 Matter and energy could exist eternally and inde¬ 
structibly in a temporally infinite regress of various configurations. 
Although Spinoza embraced this conclusion willingly, most theists 
would recoil at the prospect. Accordingly, the defender of the Leibnizian 
argument needs to show why the universe is not the necessary being. He 
might attempt to do this by means of a teleological argument, 
maintaining that the presence of order and especially of mind in the 
universe cannot be satisfactorily accounted for unless the necessary 
being were also Mind. Or he might argue that an ultimate Mind is a more 
intelligible explanation of the universe than matter and energy alone. At 
any rate, there is considerable room for interesting and fruitful work on 
this problem. 

With regard to the Thomist cosmological argument, there are, I think, 
two paramount issues: (1) the status of the essence/existence distinction 
and (2) the cogency of the infinite regress argument. (1) The real 
distinction between essence and existence lies at the heart of the Thomist 
proof. 35 The proof’s proponent wants to prove that because all finite 
beings are composed of essence and existence, there must be a ground of 
being in whom essence and existence are identical. In order to do this, he 
must first show (a) that things have essences and (b) that these essences 
are metaphysically distinct from the act of existing. The first subpoint 
raises the issue of essentialism, for although this is often in other contexts 
used as a derogatory term by Thomists who prefer to characterise their 
philosophy as a true existentialism, it remains nevertheless the case that 
Thomism is a form of essentialism, since it holds that things actually do 
have essences. There is considerable debate today over essentialism, 
which is defended vigorously by an articulate minority of philosophers, 
but defenders of the Thomist cosmological argument do not appear by 
and large to have profited much from this debate. There is a great deal to 
be done here, for it needs to be determined (i) whether a form of 
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essentialism can be successfully formulated and defended and 
(ii) whether such a form would be amenable to a cosmological proof 
from the composition of essence and existence in things. So there is also 
room for further philosophical exploration here. As to the second 
subpoint, the proof’s defender needs to show, not only that there are 
essences, but that these essences are metaphysical components of finite 
things and not mere mental abstractions. In other words, is the 
distinction between essence and existence a logical or conceptual one 
alone, or is there really an act of existing conjoined to an essence in finite 
things? Thomists too often assume that a real distinction can be proved 
by the fact of change and dependence in finite beings, arguing that such 
beings cannot be necessary. But this only shows them to be naturally 
contingent, not metaphysically contingent. The notion that natural 
contingency implies metaphysical contingency is an erroneous assum¬ 
ption that arises from confusing the Aristotelian act/potency distinction 
with the Thomist act/potency distinction. Factors such as change could 
be taken to imply that a thing is composed of actuality and potentiality in 
the physical Aristotelian sense, but they do not imply a composition in 
the more metaphysical Thomist sense of essence and existence. The 
proof’s proponents need to be more careful in avoiding this confusion 
and must give more attention to a defence of the real distinction if the 
proof is to be successful. In all fairness, however, it must be said that 
modern critics of the Thomist version of the cosmological argument 
have utterly failed to understand it or to appreciate the centrality of the 
real distinction to the proof’s cogency. (2) The second major issue raised 
by the Thomist version is the possibility of an infinite regress of causes. 36 
The principal argument used to eliminate such a regress is that in 
essentially ordered infinite regress of causes, only instrumental causes 
would exist, and, hence, there would be no intrinsic causality in the series 
to produce the observed effect. The defender of this argument faces, 
however, this dilemma: if an instrumental cause is defined as a cause 
lacking intrinsic causal efficacy, one cannot preclude an infinite regress of 
instrumental causes each receiving its causal efficacy extrinsically from 
its predecessor; but if an instrumental cause is defined as a cause 
depending ultimately upon a first cause, then it cannot be shown that the 
causes in an infinite regress are truly instrumental. Even should this 
dilemma be irresolvable, however, it could still be the case that an infinite 
regress of essentially ordered causes is intuitively implausible: it would 
mean, for example, that a watch could run without a spring if it had an 
infinite number of gears or that a train could move without an engine 
simply by having an infinite number of box cars. Therefore, I do not 
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think the problem of the possibility of an infinite regress is at all a closed 
and settled question. 

Finally, the katam cosmological argument raises the question of 
whether the temporal regress of events can be infinite. Basically two 
problems arise here: (1) whether an actual infinite can exist in reality and 
(2) whether an actual infinite can be formed by successive addition. 

(1) The first problem concerns all the paradoxes which arise if we 
assume that an actual infinite can exist in the real world. 37 It is often 
assumed that these paradoxes were resolved by Georg Cantor’s founding 
of infinite set theory and trans-finite arithmetic. But this assumption 
could well be hasty, for Cantor’s theories concern the conceptual realm 
only, not the world of things. It might be that Cantor’s theories, given 
certain axioms and conventions, comprise a logically consistent ma¬ 
thematical system that has nothing to do with reality. 38 In other words, 
the existence of an actual infinite could be logically possible, but really 
impossible. For example, that ‘the whole is not greater than its part’ is 
logically possible, but can we be so confident that it is really possible, in 
view of the counter-intuitive situations it would entail? If the katam 
argument’s proponent frames the proof in terms of real and not simply 
logical possibility, then it is insufficient to point to conceptual entities 
such as the set of all natural numbers {1, 2, 3, . . .} as decisive proof that 
an actual infinite can in fact exist. A great deal of work remains to be 
done on the problem of the existence of an actual infinite and its relation 
to Cantor’s discoveries. And one might remark in passing that Cantor’s 
theories are by no means universally accepted by mathematicians, since 
the small, but brilliant school of intuitionists rejects even the conceptual 
existence of the actual infinite. 

(2) The second problem concerns, not the existence of an actual 
infinite, but rather its formation. 39 Cantor’s system is doubly irrelevant 
to this issue, for the argument does not deny that an actual infinite can 
exist. Critics sometimes assert that an actual infinite cannot be formed by 
successive addition in a finite time , but if the universe is eternal, then such 
a formation is possible. That this criticism misses the mark may be seen 
by the fact that the argument may be applied to time itself. The past 
cannot be actually infinite, one might argue, because an infinite number 
of equal time segments, say, hours, could not successively elapse. It 
would be foolish to say that they could elapse given infinite time , for the 
argument is precisely about time itself, and the objector fallaciously 
posits a time ‘above’ time. Another perhaps more common error is to 
regard the past as a potential infinite beginning in the present and 
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regressing backwards in time. But this confuses the mental regress of 
events with the real progressive instantiation of events. For the past to 
be a potential infinite it would have to be finite, but growing in a 
‘backwards’ direction. It is thus very difficult to see how the series of 
past events can be both progressively formed and actually infinite. Once 
again, I can only conclude that the issue is still in dispute and merits 
further research. 

Through this brief overview of some of the issues involved in the critical 
discussion of the cosmological argument, I hope that it has become 
obvious that the proof in its various forms is still bristling with 
interesting philosophical conundrums. And I trust that the foregoing 
expositions of the historical versions of the argument will prove helpful 
both in understanding the argument itself and in informing critical 
analyses of the problems involved. The book has not been shut on the 
cosmological argument for the existence of God, and it deserves full and 
critical attention on the part of philosophical theism. 
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